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THE 

LIFE OF MATTHEW PRIOR. 

BY 

DR. JOHNSON. 



l^ATTHEW Prior is one of those that have burst 
out from an obscure original to great eminence. He 
"Was bom July 21, 1664, according to some, at Win- 
bom, in Dorsetshire, of I know not what parents ; 
others say, that he was the son of a joiner of Lon- 
don: he was perhaps willing enough to leave his 
birth unsettled^, in hope, like Don Quixote, that 
the historian of his actions might find him some 
illustrious alliance. 
*He is supposed to have fallen, by his father's death, 

' The difficulty of settling Prior's birth-place is great. In 
the register of his College he is called, at his admission by 
the President, Matthew Prior, of Winborn, in Middlesex; by 
himself next day, Matthew Prior, of Dorsetshire, in which 
county, not in Middlesex, Winborn, or Winborne, as it stands 
in the ViUare, is found. When he stood candidate for his 
fellowship, fiye years afterwards, he was registered again by 
himself as of Middlesex. The last record ought to be pre- 
ferred, because it was made upon oath. It is obserirable, 
that, as a native of Winborne, he is styled Filius Georgii 
Prior, generosi ; not consistently with the common account of 
the meanness of his birth. Dr, J. 

25. li 
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6 THE LIFE OF PRIOR, 

into the hands of his uncle, a vintner ^ near Charing- 
cross, who sent him for some time to Dr. Busby, at 
Westminster; but, not intending to give him any 
education beyond that of the school, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own house; 
where the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage 
of genius, found him by chance, as Burnet relates, 
reading Horace, and was so well pleased with his 
proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of 
his academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John's College at Cam- 
bridge in 1682, in his eighteenth year ; and it may 
be reasonably supposed that he was distinguished 
^ among his contemporaries. He became a Bachelor, 
as is usual, in four years ^ ; and two years afterwards 
wrote the poem on the Deity, which stands first in 
this volume. 

It is the established practice of that College, to 
send every year to the Earl of Exeter some poems 
upon sacred subjects, in acknowledgment of a bene- 
faction enjoyed by them from the bounty of his an- 
cestor. On this occasion were those verses written, 
which, though nothing is said of their success, seem 
to have recommended him to some notice; for his 
praise of the countess's music, and his lines on the 
famous picture of Seneca, afford reason for imagin- 
ing that he was more or less conversant with that 
family. 

The same year he published the ' City Mouse and 
Country Mouse,' to ridi^Ie Dryden's * Hind and 
Panther,' in conjunction with Mr. Montague. There 
is a story ^ of great pain suffered, and of tears shed, 

' Samuel Prior kept the Raminer Tavern, near Gbariog- 
oross, in 1685. 

^ He was admitted to his Bachelor's degree in 1686 ; and 
to his Master's, by mandate, in 1700. 

* Spence. 
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on this occasion, by Dryden, who thought it hard 
that '' an old man should be so treated by those to 
whom he had always b^n civil/' By tales like these 
is the envy, raised by superior abilities, every day 
gratified : when they are attacked, every one hopes 
to see them humbled ; what is hoped is readily be- 
lieved; and what is believed is confidently told, 
Dryden had been more accustomed to hostilities, 
than that such enemies should break his quiet ; and, 
if we can suppose him vexed, it would be hard to 
deny him sense enough to conceal his uneasiness. 

The * City Mouse and Country Mouse,' procured 
its authors more solid advantages than the pleasure 
of fretting Dryden ; for they were both speedily pre- 
ferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the first notice, 
with some degree of discontent, as it seems, in Prior, 
who probably knew that his own part of the per- 
formance was the best. He had not, however, much 
reason to complain ; for he came to London, and ob- 
tained such notice, that (in 1691) he was sent to the 
Congress at the Hague as secretary to the embassy. 
In this assembly of princes and nobles, to which 
Europe has perhaps scarcely seen any thing equal, 
was formed the grand alliance against Lewis, which 
at last did not produce effects proportionate to the 
magnificence of the transaction. 

The conduct of Prior, in this splendid initiation 
into public business, was so pleasing to King Wil- 
liam, that he made him one of the gentlemen of his 
bed-chamber; and he is supposed to have passed 
some of the next years in the quiet cultivation of 
literature and poetry. 

The death of Queen Mary (in 1695) produced a 
subject for all the writers: perhaps no funeral was 
ever so poetically attended. Dryden, indeed, as a 
man discountenanced and deprived, was silent ; but 
scarcely any other maker of verses omitted to bring 
Ms tribute of tuneful sorrow. An emulation of elegy 
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8 THE LIFE OF PRIOR. 

was aniversal. Maria's praise was not confined io 
the English language, bat fills a great part of the 
MusiB AngUcaruB, 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was 
too diligent to miss this opportunity of respect. He 
wrote a long ode, which was presented to the king, 
by whom it was not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was secretary to another embassy 
at the treaty of Ryswick (in 1697^); and next year 
had the same office at the court of France, where 
he is said to have been considered with great dis- 
tinction. 

As he was one day surveying the apartments at 
Versailles, being shown the Victories of Louis, 
painted by Le Brun, and asked whether the King of 
England's palace had any such decorations ; ^' The 
monuments of my master's actions," said he, '^ are 
to be seen every where but in his own house." The 
pictures of Le Brun are not only in themselves suf-* 
ficiently ostentatious, but were explained by inscrip- 
tions so arrogant, that Boileau and Racine thought 
it necessary to make them more simple. 

He was in the following year at Loo, with the 
kiog ; from whom, after a long audience, he carried 
orders to England, and upon his arrival became 
under-secretary of state in the Earl of Jersey's office ; 
a post which he did not retain long, because Jersey 
was removed ; but he was soon made commissioner 
of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longest and 
most splendid compositions, the Carmen Secuhre, in 
which he exhausts all his powers of celebration. I 
mean not to accuse him of flattery : he probably 
thought all that he writ, and retained as much vera- 
city as can be properly exacted from a poet profes- 

^ He received a present of 200 guipeas from the lords jas- 
^ces, for his troal^le in brin^in^ oyer the treaty of peace. 
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sediy encomiastic. King William supplied copious 
materials for either verse or prose. His whole life 
had been action, and none ever denied him the re- 
splendent qualities of steady resolution and personal 
courage. He was really in Prior's mind what he 
represents him in his verses ; he considered him as a 
hero, and was accustomed to say, that he praised 
others in compliance with the fashion, but that in 
celebrating King William he followed his inclination. 
To Prior gratitude would dictate praise, which rea- 
son would not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise from the future 
years of William's reign, he mentions a Society for 
us^ul Arts, and among them 

Some that with care tnie eloqaence shall teach, 
And to jast idioms fix oar doabtful speech ; 
That from oar writers distant realms maj know 

The thanks we to oar monarchs owe, 
And schools profess oar toogae through every kind, 
Tliat has invoked his aid, or bless'd bis band. 

Tlckell, in his * Prospect of Peace,' has the same 
hope of a new academy : 

 In happj chains onr daring language bound. 
Shall sport no more in arbitrary soand. 

Whether the similitude of those passages which ex- 
hibit the same thought on the same occasion pro- 
ceeded from accident or imitation, is not easy to de- 
termine. Tickell might have been impressed with 
bis expectation by Swift's 'Proposal for ascertaining 
the English language,' then lately published. 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was chosen 
representative of East Grinstead. Perhaps it was 
about this time that he changed his party; for he 
voted for the impeachment of those lords who had 
persuaded the king to the Partition-treaty, a treaty 
in which he had himself been ministerially employed. 

A great part of Queen Anne's reign was a time of 

b2 
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10 THE JilFE OF PRIOR. 

-war, in which there was little employment for nego- 
tiators, and Prior had therefore leisure to make or to 
polish verses. When the battle of Blenheim called 
forth all the versemen, Prior, among the rest, took 
care to show his delight in the increasing honour of 
his country by an Epistle to Boileau. 
. He published, soon afterwards, a volume of poems, 
with the encomiastic character of his deceased pa- 
tron the Duke of Dorset: it began with the 'College 
Exercise,' and ended with the ' Nut-brown Maid.' 

The battle of Ramillies soon afterwards (in 1706) 
excited him to another efifort of poetry. On this oc- 
casion he had fewer or less formidable rivals ; and it 
would be not easy to name any other composition 
produced by that event which is now remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns of 
William and Anne no prosperous event passed un- 
dignified by poetry. In the last war, when France 
was disgraced and overpowered in every quarter of 
the globe; when Spain, coming to her assistance, 
only shared her calamities ; and the name of an Eng- 
lishman was reverenced through Europe, no poet 
was heard amidst the general acclamation ; the fame 
of our counsellors and heroes was entrusted to the 
'Gazetteer.' 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and 
the qqeen grew weary of her ministers. The war 
was burdensome, and the ministers were insolent, 
parley and his friends began to hope that they might, 
by driving the Whigs from court and from power, 
gratify at once the queen and the people. There 
was now a call for writers, who might convey intel- 
ligence of past abuses, and show the waste of public 
money, the unreasonable Conduct of flie Allies, the 
avarice of generals, the tyranny of minions, and the 
general danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpose a paper called the ' Examiner,' 
was periodically published, written, as it happened 
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by any wit of the party, ard sometimes, as is said, 
by Mrs. Manley. SomQ are owned by Swift; and 
one, in ridicule of Garth's verses to Godolphin upon 
the loss of his place, was written by Prior, and an- 
swered by Addison, who appears to have known the 
author either by conjecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in haste 
to end the war ; and Prior, being recalled (1710) to 
his former employment of making treaties, was sent 
(July, 1711) privately to Paris with propositions of 
peace. He was remembered at the French court; 
and, returning in about a month, brought with him 
the Abbe Gaultier, and M. Mesnager, a minister 
from France, invested with full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the 
master of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously 
or oflSciously, seized Prior and his associates at Can- 
terbury. It is easily supposed that they were soon 
released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior*s house, where 
the queen's ministers met Mesnager (September 20, 
1711), and entered privately upon the great business. 
The importance of Prior appears from the mention 
made of him by St. John in his Letter to the Queen. 

''My Lord Treasurer moved, and all my Lords 
were of the same opinion, that Mr. Prior should be 
added to those who are empowered to sign; the 
reason for which is, because he, having personally 
treated with Monsieur de Torcy, is the best witness 
we can produce of the sense in which the general 
preliminary engagements are entered into: besides 
which, as he is the best versed in matters of trade of 
all your Majesty's servants who have been trusted 
in this secret, if you should think fit to employ him 
in the future treaty of commerce, it will be of con- 
sequence that he has been a party concerned in con- 
cluding that convention, which must be the rule of 
this treaty.'* 
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The assembly of this important night was in some 
degree clandestine, the design of treating not being 
yet openly declared, and, when the Whigs retarned 
to power, was aggravated to a charge of high trea- 
son ; tliough, as Prior remarks in bis imperfect an- 
swer to the Report of the Committee of Secresy^ no 
treaty ever was made without private interviews and 
preliminary discussions. 

My business is not the history of the peace, but 
the life of Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht 
on the first of January (\7 11-12), and the English 
plenipotentiaries arrived on the fifteenth. The mi- 
nisters of the different potentates conferred and con- 
ferred; but the peace advanced so slowly, that spee- 
dier methods were found necessary ; and Bolingbroke 
was sent to Paris to adjust differences with less for- 
mality. Prior either accompanied him or followed 
him, and, after his departure, had the appointments 
and authority of an ambassador, though no public 
character. 

'By some mistake of the queen's orders, the court 
of France had been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke says 
in his Letter, '' Dear Mat, hide the nakedness of thy 
country, and give the best turn thy fertile brain will 
furnish thee with to the blunders of thy countrymen, 
who are not much better politicians than the French 
are poets." 

Soon after, the Duke of Shrewsbury went on a 
fi>rroal embassy to Paris. It is related by Boyer, that 
the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
mission, but that Shrewsbury refused to be associated 
with a man so meanly born. Prior therefore conti- 
nued to act without a title till the duke returned 
next year to England, and then he assumed the style 
and dignity of ambassador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a private 
man, he was treated with confidence by Lewis, who 
sent him with a letter to the queen, written in favour 
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of the Elector of Bavaria. *^ I shall expect/' says 
he, ''with impatience, the return of Mr. Prior, 
whose condactis very agreeable to me.'' And while 
the Dake of Shrewsbury was still at Paris, Boling'^ 
broke wrote to Prior thus: ''Monsieur de Torcy 
has a confidence in yon ; make use of it, once fpr all, 
upon this occasion, and convince him ithoroughly, 
that we must give a different turn to our parliament 
and our people according to their resolution at this 
crisis.'' 

Prior's public dignity and splendour commenced 
in August, 1713, and continued till the August fol- 
lowing; but I am afraid that, according to the usual 
fate of greatness, it was attended with some per^- 
plexities and mortifications. He had not all that is 
customarily given to ambassadors : he hints to the 
queen, in an imperfect poem, that he had no service 
of plate; and it appeared, by the debts which he 
contracted, that bis remittances were not punctually 
made. 

On the first of August, 1714, ensued the downfal 
of the Tories, and the degradation of Prior. He 
was recalled ; but was not stble to return, being de- 
tained by the debts which he had found it necessary 
to contract, and which were not discharged before 
March, though his old friend Montague was now at 
the head of the treasury. 

He returned then as soon as he could, i^nd was 
welcomed on the 25th of March by a warrant, but 
was however, suffered to live in his own house, 
under the custody of the messenger, till he was ex- 
amined before a committee of the Privy Council, of 
which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and Lord Co- 
ningsby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were 
the principal interrogators; who, in this examina- 
tion, of which there is printed an account not un- 
entartajning, behaved with the boisterousness of men 
elated by recept authority. They are represented 
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as asking qaestions sometimes yagae, sometimes in- 
sidious, and writing answers different from those 
which they received. Prior, however, seems to have 
been overpowered by their tnrbalence ; for he con- 
fesses that he signed, what, if he had ever come be- 
fore a^egal judicature, he should have contradicted 
or explained away. The oath was administered by 
Boscawen, a Middlesex justice, who at last was 
going to write his attestation on the wrong side of 
the paper. 

They were very industrious to find some charge 
ag^nst Oxford ; and asked Prior, with great earnest- 
ness, who was present when the preliminary articles 
were talked of or signed at his house? He told them, 
that either the Earl of Oxford or the Dukeof Shrews- 
bury was absent, that he could not remember which ; 
an answer which perplexed them, because it supplied 
no accusation against either. ** Could any thing be 
more absurd,'' says he, '' or more inhuman, than to 
propose to me a question, by the answering of which 
I might, according to them, prove myself a traitor ? 
And notwithstanding their solemn promise, that no- 
thing which I could say should hurt myself, I had no 
reason to trust them; for they violated that promise 
about five hours after. However, I owned I was 
there present. Whether this was wisely done, or no, 
I leave to my friends to determine." 

When he had signed the paper, he was told by 
Walpole, that the committee were not satisfied with 
his behaviour, nor could give such an account of it 
to the Commons as might merit favour: and that 
they now thought a stricter confinement necessary 
than to his own house. " Here," says he, " Bos- 
cawen played the moralist, and Coningsby the Chris- 
tian, but both very awkwardly." The messenger, in 
whose custody be was to be placed, was then called,, 
and very decently asked by Coningsby, '' if his house 
was secured by bars and bolts ^* The messenger 
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answered, " No/' with astonishment. At >?hich Co- 
nin^by very angrily said, '' Sir, you must secure 
this prisoner ; it is for the safety of the nation : if he 
escape, yon shall answer for iV 

They had already printed their report ; and in this 
examination were endeavouring ia find proofs. 

He continued thus confined for some time; and 
Mr. Walpole (June 10, 1715) moved for an impeach- 
ment against him. What made him so acrimonious 
does, not appear: he was by nature no thirster for 
blood. Prior was, a week tifter, committed to close 
custody, with orders that " no person should be ad- 
mitted to see him without leave from the Speaker.'^ 

When, two years after, an Act of Grace was passed, 
he was excepted, and continued still in custody, 
which he had made less tedious by writing his 'Alma.' 
He was, however, soon after discharged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing else. 
Whatever the profit of his employments might have 
been, he had always spent it ; and at the age of fifty- 
three was, with all his abilities, in danger of penury, 
having yet no solid revenue bat from the fellowship 
of his college, which, when in his exaltation he was 
censured for retaining it, he said he could live upon 
at last. 

Being however generally known and esteemed, he 
was encouraged to add other poems to those which 
he had printed, and to publish them by subscription. 
The expedient succeeded by the industry of many 
friends, who circulated the proposals^, and the care 
of some, who, it is said, withheld the money from 
him lest he should squander it. The price of the 
volume was two guineas ; the whole collection was 
four thousand ; to which Lord Harley, the son of the 
Earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, 
added an equal sum for the purchase of Down^hall, 

* Swift obtained mofiy sabscriptioDS for bim in Ireland. 
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16 THE LIFE OP PRIOR* 

which Prior was to enjoy daring life, and Hariey 
after his decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have 
often wished, the power of passing the day in con^ 
templative tranquillity. Bat it seems that busy men 
seldom live long in a state of quiet. It is not un- 
likely that his health declined. He complains of 
deafness ; " for," says he, " 1 took little care of my 
ears while I was not sure if ray head was my own.'' 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have 
found no account. In a letter to Swift, " I have," 
says he, ** treated Lady Harriot at Cambridge (a 
Fellow of a College treat !) and spoke verses to her 
in a gown and cap 1 What, the plenipotentiary, so 
Ult concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht; the 
man that makes up half the volume of terse prose, 
that makes up the report of the committee, speaking 
verses ! Sic est, homo sum,*' 

He died at Wimpole, a seat of the Earl of Oxford, 
on the eighteenth of September, 1721, and was buried 
in Westminster : where on a monument, for which, 
as the ** last piece of human vanity," he left five hun- 
dred pounds, is engraven this epitaph : 

Sui Temporis Historiam meditanti, 

Panlatim obrepens Febris 

Open simal et Vitae filam abrapit, 

Sept. 18. An. Dom. 1721. i£tat. 67. 

n. S. £i. 

Vir Eximias 

Serenissimis 

Regi Galielmo Re^jrinaeqae Marise 

In Gongressione Foederatoram 

Hagae anno 1690 oelebrata, 

Deinde Magnae Britannise Legatis 

Tarn iis, 

Qai anno 1697 Pacem Rjswicki confecemnt, 

Tam iis, 

Qui apnd Gallos annis proximis Legationem obierant ; 

Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibemia 

Secretarios ; 
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NecDOB in atroqtie HoDorabili consessa 

Eonim, 

Qai anno 1700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis, 

Qoiqae anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebas^ 

Pneiidebant, 

Commissionarias ; 

Postremo 

Ab Anna 

Felicissime memorisie Regina 

Ad Ladovicoin XiV. Galliae Regeib 

Missas anno 1711 

De Pace 8tabilienda> 

(Pace etiamnam darante 

Diaqae at boni jam omnes sperant daratora) 

Gam samma potestate Legatas. 

MATTH^US PRIOR Armiger : 

Qai 

Hos omnes, qnibas cnmulatos est, Titalos 

Hamanitatis, Ingenii, Eraditionis laade 

Saperavit ; 

Cal enim nascenti faciles arriserant Mosae. 

Htmc Ptieram Schol^ hie Regia perpolivit ; 

Javenem in Collegio S'ti Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis instrnxit ; 

Viram deniqae aaxit ; et perfecit 
Malta cam yiris Principibas consaetado ; 

Ita natas, ita institutas, 

A Vatam Ghoro aveili nomqaam potait, 

Sed solebat saepe reram Civiliam gravitateili 

Amoenioram Literaram Stadiis condire : 

Et cam omne adeo Poetioes genas 

Haad infeliciter tentaret, 

torn in Fabellis conoinne lepideqne texendis 

Miras Artifex 

Neminem habait pai-em. 

Haec liberalis animi obieotamenta, 

Qaam nallo llli labore constiterint, 

iF'acile ii perspexere, qaibas asas est Amici; 

Apud qaos Urbanitatem et Ijeponim pleniu 

Gam ad rem, qasecanqae forte inoiderat, 

Apt^, vari^, copios^qae allnderet, 

. Interea nihil qnttsitam, nihil vi expressam 

Videbatar, 
Sed omnia altro efflaere, 
Bt qaasi jogi h fonte affatim exaberare, 
25. c 
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Ita saos tandem dabios reliqnit, 

Essetne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 

An in Convictn, Comes Jacandior. 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abilities 
and station, very few memorials have been left by 
bis contemporaries ; the accoant therefore must now 
be destitute of his private character and familiar 
practices. He lived at a time when the rage of party 
detected all which it was any man's interest to hide; 
and, as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that 
not much was known. He was not afraid of provok- 
ing censure ; for, when he forsook the Whigs^, under 
whose patronage he first entered the world, he be- 
came a Tory so ardent and determinate, 'that he did 
not willingly consort with men of dififerent opinions. 
He was one of the sixteen Tories who met weekly, 
and agreed to address each other by the title of 
Brother; and seems to have adhered, not only by 
concurrence of political designs, but by peculiar 
affection, to the Earl of Oxford and his family. With 
how much confidence he was trusted has been already 
told. 

He was however, in Pope's ^ opinion, fit only to 
make verses, and less qualified for business than Ad- 
dison himself. This was surely said without consider- 
alion. Addison, exalted to a high place, was forced 
into degradation by the sense of his own incapacity ; 
Prior, who was employed by men very capable of 
estimating his value, having been secretary to one em- 
bassy, had, when great abilities were again wanted, 
the same office another time ; and was, after so much 
experience of his knowledge and dexterity, at last 
sent to transact a negotiation in the highest degree 
ardnous and important, for which he was qualified, 
among other requisites, in the opinion of Boling- 
broke, by his influence upon the French minister, and 
by skill in questions of commerce above other meii. 

^ Spenoe. 
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or bis behayiour in the lighter parts of life, it is 
too late to get much intelligence. One of his an- 
swers to a boastful Frenchman has been related; 
and to an impertinent one he made another equally 
proper. During his embassy, he sat at the opera by 
a man, who, in his rapture, accompanied with his 
own voice the principal singer. Prior fell to railing 
at the performer with all the terms of reproach that 
he could collect, till the Frenchman, ceasing from 
his song, began to expostulate with him for his harsh 
censure of a man who was confessedly the ornament 
of the stage. *' I know all that,'' says the ambassa- 
dor, '* mais il chante si haut, que je ne saurois Yous 
entendre.'' 

In a gay French company, where every one sang 
a little song or stanza, of which the burden was, 
Bannissons la Melancolie ; when it came to his turn 
to sing, after the performance of a young lady^that sat 
next him, he produced these extemporary lines: 

Mais cette voix, et ces beaax yeax, 
Font Capidon trop dangerenx ; 
£t je sais triste qaand je crie, 
BannissoDs la Melancolie. 

Tradition represents him as willing to descend 
from the dignity of the poet and statesman to the 
low delights of mean company. His Chloe probably 
was sometimes ideal ^ but the woman with whom he 
cohabited was a despicable drab^ of the lowest 
species. One of the wenches, perhaps Chloe, while 
he was absent from his house, stole his plate, and 
ran away ; as was related by a woman who had been 
bis servant. Of this propensity to sordid converse I 
]|ave seen an account so seriously ridiculous, that it 
seems to deserve insertion 0. 

** I have been assured that Prior, after having 
spent the evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, 

* Spence: and see Gent. Mag. vol. l?ii. p. 1039. 

* Richardspniana. 
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and Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, and drink a 
bottle of ale, with a common soldier and his wife, in 
LfOng-acre, before he went to bed ; not from any re- 
mains of the lowness of his original, as one said, but, 
I suppose, that his faculties, 

-Strain'd to the height. 



Id that celestial colJoqaj sablime. 

Dazzled and spent, sank down, and sought repair." 

Poor Prior, why was he so strained^ and in such 
want of repair, after a conversation with men, not, 
in the opinion of the world, much wiser than him- 
self? But such are the conceits of speculatists, who 
strain ihcir faculties to find in a mine what lies upon 
the surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are 
left us, seem to have been right; but his life was, 
it seems, irregular, negligent, and sensuaL 

Prior has written with great variety, and his va^ 
riety has made him popular. He has tried alt styles, 
from the grotesque to the solemn, and has not so 
failed in any as to incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered, as com- 
prisingTales, Love Verses, Occasional Poems, Alma, 
and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, being 
written with great familiarity and great sprightliness ; 
the language is easy, but seldom gross, and the num- 
bers smooth, without appearance of care. Of these 
Tales there are only four. The Ladle; which is in- 
troduced by a Preface, neither necessary or pleasing, 
neither grave nor merry. Paulo Purganti: which 
has likewise a Preface, but of more value than the 
Tale. Hans Carvel, not over decent ; and Protagenes 
and ApeUes, an old story, mingled, by an affectation 
not disagreeable, with modern images. The Young 
Gentleman in Love has hardly a just claim to the 
title of a Tale. I know not whether he be the origi- 
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nai author of any Tale which he has given us« The 
adyentare of Hans Carvel has passed throng^ many 
successions of merry wits ; for it is to be* found in 
Ariosto's Satires, and is perhaps yet older. But the 
merit of such stories is the art of telling them. 

In his Amorous Effi^sions he is less hiippy; for 
they are not dictated by nature or by passion, and 
have neither gallantry nor tenderness. They have 
the coldness of Cowley, without his wit; the dull 
exercises of a skilful versifier, resolved at all adven* 
tures to write something about Chloe, and trying to 
be amorous by dint of study. His fictions there* 
fore are mythological. Venus, after the example of 
the Grreek Epigram, asks when she was seen naked 
and bathing. Then Cupid is mistaken ; then Cupid is 
disarmed; then he loses his darts to Ganymede ; then 
JupUer sends him a summons by Mercury, Then 
Chhe goes a hunting, with an ivory quiver graceful at 
her side ; Diana mistakes her for one of her nymphs, 
and Cupid laughs at the blunder. All this is surely 
despicable; and even when be tries to act the lover, 
without the help of gods or goddesses, his thoughts 
are nn affecting or remote. He talks not '^ like a 
inan of this world.'' 

The greatest of all bis amorous essays is Henry and 
jS^nma; a dull and tedious dialogue, which excites 
peither esteem for the man, nor tenderness for the 
woman. The example of Emma, who resolves to 
follow an outlawed murderer wherever fear and guilt 
shall drive him, deserves no imitation ; and the ex-» 
periment by which Henry tries the lady's constancy^ 
is such as must end either in infamy to her, or in dis- 
appointment to l^imself. 

His Occasional Poems necessarily lost part of their 
value, as their occasions, being less remembered, 
raised less emotion. Some of them, however, are 
preserved by their inherent excellence. The bur- 
lesque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in some 

c2 
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parts, such airiness and levity as will always procure 
it readers, even among those who cannot compare it 
with the original. The Epistle to Boileaa is not so 
happy. The Poems to the king are now perused 
only by young students, who read merely that they 
may learn to write ; and of the Carmen Seculare, I 
cannot but suspect that I might praise or censure it 
by caprice, without danger of detection r for who 
can be supposed to have laboured through it ? Yet 
the time has been when this neglected work was so 
popular, that it was translated into Latin by no 
common master. 

His poem on the battle of Ramillies is necessarily 
tedious by the form of the stanza : an uniform mass 
of ten lines thirty-five times repeated, inconsequen- 
tial and slightly connected, must weary both the ear 
and the understanding. His imitation of Spenser, 
which consists principally in / ween and Iweet, with- 
out exclusion of later modes of speech, makes his 
poem neither ancient nor modern. His mention of 
Mars wad BeUona, and his comparison of Marlborough 
to the Eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter, are all 
puerile and unafiecting ; and yet more despicable is 
the long tale told by Lewis in his despair of Brute 
and TroynovantCf and the teeth of Cadmus, with his 
similes of the raven and eagle, and wolf and lion. 
By the help of such easy fictions, and vulgar topics, 
without acquaintance with life, and without know- 
ledge of art or nature, a poem of any length, cold 
and lifeless like this, may be easily written on any 
subject. 

In his Epilogues to Phadra and to Lucius he is 
very happily facetious ; but in the Prologue before 
the queen, the pedant has found his way, with Mi- 
nerva, Perseus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of 
others, sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and 
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sometimes dull ; amongst the best are the Cameleon^ 
aod the epitaph on John and Joan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written so much, 
and translated so little: the version of Callimachus 
is sufficiently licentious ; the paraphrase on St. PauFs 
Exhortation to Charity is eminently beautiful. 

Alma is written in professed imitation of Hudibras, 
and has at least one accidental resemblance : Hndi- 
bras wants a plan, because it is left imperfect ; Alma 
is imperfect, because it seems never to have had a 
plan. Prior appears not to have proposed to him- 
self any drift or design, but to have written the 
casual dictates of the present moment. 

What Horace said, when he imitated Lucilius, 
might be said of Butler by Prior ; his numbers were 
not smooth or neat. Prior excelled him in versifi- 
cation ; but he was, like Horace, inventore minor ; he 
bad not Butler's exuberance of matter and variety of 
illustration. "^The spangles of wit which he could af- 
ford, he knew how to polish ; but he wanted the 
bullion of his master. Butler pours out a negligent 
profusion, certain of the weight, but careless of the 
stamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with 
that little he makes a fine show. Alma has many 
admirers, and was the only piece among Prior*s 
works, of which Pope said that he should wfsh to be 
the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrusted the 
protection of his name, and which he expected suc- 
ceeding ages to regard with veneration. His afiec- 
tion was natural ; it had undoubtedly been written 
with great labour ; and who is willing to think that 
he has been labouring in vain? He had infused into 
it roach knowledge and much thought; had often 
polished it to elegance, often dignified it with splen- 
dour, and sometimes heightened it to sublimity : he 
perceived in it many excellences, and did not dis- 
cover that it wanted that, without which all others 
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are of small avail ; tbe power of engaging attention, 
and allaring curiosity. 

Tedioasness is tbe most fatal of all faults ; negli- 
gences or errors are single and local, but tediousness 
pervades the wbole; other faults are censured and 
forgotten, but the power of tediousness propagates 
itself. He that is weary the first hour, is more weary 
the second; as bodies forced into motion, contrary 
to their tendency, pass more and more slowly through 
every successive interval of space. 

Unhappily, this pernicious failure is that which an 
author is least able to discover. We are seldom tire- 
some to ourselves ; and the act of composition fills 
and delights the mind with change of language and 
succession of images; every couplet when produced 
is new, and novelty is the great source of pleasure. 
Perhaps no man ever thought a line superfluous 
when he first wrote it, or contracted his work till his 
ebullitions of invention bad subsided. And even if 
he should control bis desire of immediate renown, 
and keep his work nine years unpublished, he will 
be still the author, and still in danger of deceiving 
himself: and if be consults his friends, be will pro- 
bably find men who have more kindness than judgr 
ment, or more fear to ofiend than desire to instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from 
the uniformity of the subject, for it is suflSciently 
diversified, but from the continued tenor of the nar-r 
ration ; in which Solomon relates the successive 
vicissitudes of his own mind, without the interven- 
tion of any other speaker, or the mention of any other 
agent, unless it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong. The event of every experiment is foreseen, 
and therefore the process is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be neglected. 
He that shall peruse it will be able to mark many 
passages, to which he may recur for iQStniotiou or 
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delist; many from which the poet may learn to 
write, and the philosopher to reason. 

If Prior's poetry be generally considered, bis praise 
will be that of correctness and industry, rather than 
of compass of comprehension, or activity of fancy. 
He never made any effort of invention : his greater 
pieces are only tissues of common thoughts ; and bis 
smaller, which consist of light images or single con^ 
ceitSy are not always his own. I have traced hini 
among the French epigrammatists, and have been 
informed that he poached for prey among obscure 
authors. The Thief and Cordelier is, 1 suppose, 
generally considered as an original production ; with 
how much justice this Epigram may tell, which was 
written by Georgius Sabinns, a poet now little known 
or read, though once the friend of Luther and Mer 
lancthon : 

De Sacerdoie Furem eonsolarUe, 

Qaidam saorificas farem comitatas eantem 

Huo nbi dat sontes camificina neci, 
Ne sis moestiis, ait ; sommi conTiva Tonantis 

Jam cam ccelitibas (si modo credis) ens. 
lUe gemens, si vera mibi solatia praebes, 

Hospes apnd saperos sis meas oro, Vefert. 
Saorificas contra ; mibi non convivia fas est 

Docere, jejonas hao edo luce nibil. 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and 
his judgment. His diligence has justly placed him 
funongst the most correct of the English poets ; and 
he was one of the first that resolutely endeavoured 
at correctness. He never sacrifices accuracy to 
haste, nor indulges himself in contemptuous negli- 
gence, or impatient idleness : he has no careless 
lioes, or entangled sentiments ; his words are nicely 
selected, and his thoughts fully expanded. If this 
part of his character suffers an abatement, it must 
be fi-pm the disproportion of his rhymes, which have 
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« 

not always snfl^cient donsoDance, and from the ad- 
mission of broken lines into bis Solomon ; but per- 
haps he thought, like Cowley, that hemistichs ought 
to be admitted into heroic poetry. 

He bad apparently such rectitude of judgment as 
secured him from every thing that approached to the 
ridiculous or absurd ; but as laws operate in civil 
agency not to the excitement of virtue, but the re- 
pression of wickedness, so judgment in the opera- 
tions of intellect can hinder faults, but not produce 
excellence. Prior is never low, nor very often sub- 
lime. It is said by Longinus of Euripides, that he 
forces himself sometimes into grandeur by violence 
of effort, as the lion kindles his fury by the lashes of 
his own tail. Whatever Prior obtains above me- 
diocrity seems the effort of struggle and of toil. He 
has many vigorous, but few happy lines; he has 
every thing by purchase, and nothing by gift; he 
has no nightly visitationt of the Muse, no infusions 
of sentiment or felicities of fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his own than of any 
among the successors of Dryden ; he borrows no 
lucky turns, or commodious modes of language, from 
his predecessors. His phrases are original, but they 
are sometimes harsh ; as he inherited no elegances, 
none has he bequeathed. His expression has every 
rtark of laborious study ; the line seldom seems to 
have been formed at once ; the words did not come 
till they were called, and were then put by con- 
straint into their places, where they do their duty, 
but do it sullenly. In his greater compositions there 
may be found more rigid stateliness than graceful 
dignity. 

Of Versification he was not negligent : what he 
received from Dryden he did not lose; neither did 
he increase the difiiculty of writing by nnnecessar} 
severity, but uses Triplets and Alexandrines withoni 
scruple. In his Preface to Solomon he proposes 
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some improvements by extending the sense from one 
couplet to another, with yanety of pauses. This he 
has attempted, but without success; his interrupted 
lines are nnpleasing, and his sense, as less distinct, 
is less striking. 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenser, as a house 
is altered by building another in its place of a different 
form. With how little resemblance he has formed 
his new Stanza to that of his master^ these specimens 
will show : 

8PBNSER. 

She flying fast from Heaven's hated face. 

And from the world that her discorer^d wide. 

Fled to the wastefol wilderness apace, 

From living eyes her open shame to hide. 

And lark'd in rocks and caves long anespy*d. 

Bat that fair crew of knights, and Una fair, , 

Did in that castle afterwards abide, 

To rest themselves, and w^ary powers repair. 

Where store they foond of all, that dainty was and rare. 

PRIOR. 

To the close rock the frighted raven flies. 

Soon as the rising eagle cats the air : 

The shaggy wolf anseen and trembling lies. 

When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 

Ill-starr'd did we oar forts and lines forsake. 

To dare oar British foes to open fight : 

Oar oonqaest we by stratagem should make : 

Oar triamph had been foanded in oar flight. 

'TIS oors, by craft and by surprise to gain : 

'TIS theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided 
difficulties ; nor am I sure that he has lost any of 
the power of pleasing; but he no longer imitates 
Spenser. 

Some of bis poems are written without regularity 
of measure ; for, when he commenced poet, /he had 
not recoyered from our Pindaric infatuation ; bat he 
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probably liyed to be conTiiiced, that the essence o 
Terse is order and coDSonance. 

His nambers are such as mere diligence may attain 
they seldom offend the ear, and seldom sooth it 
they commonly want airiness, lightness, and facility 
what is smooth, is not soft. His verses always roll 
bat they seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior ma; 
exemplify a sentence which he doubtless understoo< 
well, when he read Horace at his ancle's : *' the ves 
sel long retains the scent which it first receives.' 
In his private relaxation he revived the tavern, an< 
in his amoroas pedantry he exhibited the college 
But on higher occasions, and nobler subjects, whei 
habit was overpowered by the necessity of reflection 
he wanted not wisdom as a statesman, or eleganci 
as a poet. 
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VERSES 

SENT TO HIM WHEN UNDER CONFINEMENT. 

JUNE, 1715. 



Car pendet taoita fistula com Ijra ? 
Parcentes ego dexteras 

Odi : sparge rosas ; aadiat ioTidas 
Demeotem strepitom Ljcas. 



Could I, great Bard ! O, could I share 

Thy genius, as thy grief ; 
My healing verse should sooth thy care, 

And timely give relief. 

But vain are my essays to sing. 

And impotent my strains ; 
The cordials from yourself must spring, 

That can allay your pains. 

On your firm heart and honest breast 

Bend your reflecting eyes ; 
For Socrates, by faction pressed. 

To conscious virtue flies. 
25. D 
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Nor could philosophy divine 

Such solid joys impart. 
As each soft strain, each magic line. 

Of your diviner art. 

Then string again your slackened lyre 
To peaceful Anna's praise ; 

What would not innocence inspire, 
And Anna's glory raise ! 

Though faction all its rage oppose. 
The pleasing theme pursue ; 

They only who were Anna's foes. 
Are enemies to you. 




STANZAS, 

ADDRESSED TO PRIOR ON HIS CARMEN SECULARE. 

When Prior's Muse prepares to sing 

Some god, or godlike hero's praise. 

She soars aloft, and on her airy wing 

High as their high deserts their fame does raise. 

Thus William's glory scales the sky. 
Through rolling ages tp remain. 
Which neither brass nor marble can attain, 
Raised thus above the reach of vulgar destiny. 

Much we commend the poet's skill. 

That so exalted sings a theme snbhme : 

But more his art to cover fatal ill — 

Such shades make William's glory brighter 8hin< 
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! loDg as breath inspires this fleeting frame. 
Be my example Prior's grateful name : 
Though not a Dorset shed his rays on me, 
Happy angi I» if but inspired by thee. 

A. T. 



FROM 

THE VILLAGE CUBATE. 

BY HURDIS. 

How sweet the music of thy happy times, 
*Poetic Prior : full of mirth thy Muse, 
And exquisite her jest. Ah ! hear it not. 
Ye sober fair, for fulsome is the taste. 
And only fit for the distempered ear 
Of jolly Ubertines. His graver song 
Applaud unsatisfied, and ever laugh 
To see him mount tlie furious Pegasus 
Pindaric, often tried, but tried in vain. 
And never to be tamed by crazy wits. 
Twas an unruly and a hard-mouth'd horse, 
' And flung his rider if he sat not sure,' 
Dan Cowley said. Yet up sprung Mat resolved ; 
O'er sea and land with an unbounded loose 
Runs the mad steed, a Gilpin race I ween. 
' Hardly the Muse can sit the head-strong horse'. 
See now she gallops round the Belgic shore. 
Now through the raging ocean ploughs her way 
To rough leme's camps ; there sounds alarms. 
In the dank marshes finds her glorious theme. 
And plunges after him through Boyne's fierce flood. 

^ See his Carmen Secalare to the King. 
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Back to his Albion then, then with stiff wing 
East, over Danube and Propontis* shores. 
From the Maeotus to the northern sea. 
To yisit the young MuscoTite ; thence >iip 
Resolved to reach the high empyrean sphere. 
And ask for William an Olympic crown ; 
Till lost in trackless fields of shining day. 
Unhorsed, and aU aghast, down, down she comes, 
Comes rushing with uncommon ruin down.' 
Glorious attempt, but not unhappy fate. 
Twas lucky, Mat^ thou badst not given a name 
To some Icarian gulf, or shook at least 
The carnal man so sore, that he had limp*d 
And tamely hobbled to the verge of life. 
But, thank our stars, thy pace is even yet. 
And happily the Muse her mirthful song 
In durance vile prolongs. So have I heard 
The captive finch, in narrow cage confined. 
Charm all his woe away with cheerful song. 
Which might have melted e'en a heart of steel 
To give him liberty. 




DEDICATION. 



TO THE RIGHT HON. 

LIONEL, 

EARL OF DORSET AND MIDDLESEX '. 

It looks like no great compliment to your Lord- 
ship that I prefix your name to this Episile, when, 
in the Preface, I declare the Book is published 
almost against my inclination. But, in all cases, 
my Lord, you have an hereditary right to what- 
ever may be caUed mine. Many of the following 
pieces were written by the command of your ex-* 
cellent father, and most of the rest under his pro- 
tection and patronage. 

The particular felicity of your birth, my Lord ; 
the natural endowments of your mind, which, with- 
out suspicion of flattery, I may tell you are very 
great : the good education with which these parts 
have been improved, and your coming into the 
world, and seeing men very early, make us ex- 
pect firom your Lordship all the good which our 
hopes can form in favour of a young nobleman« 
Tu Marcellus eris, — our eves and our hearts are 
turned on you. You must be a judge and master 
of polite learning, a friend and patron to men of 
letters and merit, a faithful and able counsellor to 

' Afterwards created Doke of Dorset. 

D2 
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your Prince, a true patriot to your country, an 
ornament and honour to the titles you possess, 
and, in one word, a worthy son to the great £arl 
of Dorset*. 

It is as impossible to mention that name without 
desiring to commend the person, as it is to give 
him the commendations which his virtues deserved. 
But I assure myself the most agreeable compli- 
ment I can bring your fiordship is to pay a grate- 
ful respect to your father's memory : and my own 
obligations to him were such, that the world must 
pardon my endeavouring at his character, how- 
ever 1 may miscarry in the attempt. 

A thousand ornaments and graces met in the 
composition of this great man, and contributed 
to make him universally beloved and esteemed. 
The figure of his body was strong, proportionable, 
beautiful ; and were his picture well drawn, it 
must deserve the praise given to the portraits of 
Raphael, and at once create love and respect. 
While the greatness of his mien informed men 
they were approaching the nobleman, the sweet- 
ness of it invited them to come nearer to the 
patron. There was in his look and gesture some- 
thing that is more easily conceived tlian described, 
that gained upon you in his favour before he 
spake one word. His behaviour was easy and 
courteous to all ; but distinguished, and adapted 
to each man in particular, according to his station 
and quality. His civiHty was free from the form- 
ality of rule, and flowed immediately from his 
good sense. 
• Such were the natural faculties and strength of 

? See CataTogue of Rojal and Noble Anthors. 
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his mindy that he had occasion to borrow very 
htde from education ; and he owed those advan- 
tages to his own good parts which others acquire 
by study and imitation. His wit was abundant, 
noble, bold. Wit, in most writers, is like a foun- 
tain in a garden, supplied by several streams 
bjought through artful pipes, and playing some- 
times agreeably : but the Earl of Dorset's was a 
source rising from the top of a mountain, which 
forced its own way, and, with inexhaustible sup- 
plies, delighted and enriched the country through 
which it passed. This extraordinary genius was 
accompanied with so true a judgment in all parts 
of fine learning, that whatever subject was before 
him, he discoursed as properly of it as if the pecur 
liar bent of his study had been applied that way ; 
and he perfected his judgment by reading and di- 
gesting the best authors, though he quoted them 
very seldom. 

CoDtemnebat potias literas, quam nesciebat; 

and rather seemed to draw his knowledge from 
his own stores, than to owe it to any foreign 
assistance. 

The brightness of his parts, the solidity of his 
judgment, and the candour and generosity of his 
temper, distinguished him in an age of great po-r 
liteness, and at a court abounding with men of the 
finest sense and learning. The most eminent 
masters, in their several ways, appealed to his de- 
termination. Waller thought it an honour to con^ 
suit him in the softness and harmony of his verse; 
and Dr. Spratin the delicacy and turn of his prose. 
Dryden determines by him, under the character 
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of Eugenius, as to the laws of dramatic poetry^ 
Butler owed it to him that the Court tasted his 
Hudibras : Wycherly, that the Town liked his 
Plain Dealer : and the Duke of Buckingham de- 
ferred to publish his Rehearsal, till he was sure 
(as he expressed it) that my Lord Dorset would 
not rehearse upon him again. If we wanted a 
foreign testimony. La Fontaine and St. Evremont 
have acknowledged, that he was a perfect master 
in the beauty and fineness of their language, and 
of all that they call Les belles Lettres. Nor was 
this nicety of his judgment confined only to books 
and literature; but was the same in statuary, 
painting, and all other parts of art. Bernini 
would have taken his opinion upon the beauty 
and attitude of a figure ; and King Charles did 
not agree with Lely, that my Lady Cleveland's 
picture was finished, till it had the approbation of 
my Lord Buckhurst. 

As the judgment which he made of others' 
writings could not be refuted, the manner in which 
he wrote will hardly ever be equalled. Every 
one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinsically 
and solidly valuable : such as, wrought or beaten 
thinner, would shine through a whole book of any 
other author. His thought was always new, and 
the expression of it so particularly happy, that 
every body knew immediately it could only be my 
Lord Dorset's; and yet it was so easy, too, that 
every body was ready to imagine himself capable 
of writing it. There is a lustre in his verses, like 
that of the sun in Claude Loraine's landscapes; it 
looks natural, and is' inimitable. His love-verses 
have a mixture of delicacy and strength : they 
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convey the wit of Petronius in the softness of Ti- 
bullus. His satire, indeed, is so severely pointed, 
that in it he appears, what his great friend the 
£arl of Rochester (that other prodigy of the age) 
says he was. 

The best good man, with the worst-natared Mase. 

Yet, even here, that character may justly be ap- 
plied to him which Perseus gives of the best 
writer in this kind that ever lived : 

Offine Tafer Titiam ridenti Flaccas amico 
Tangil, et admissas oiroam prsecordia ladit. 

And the gentleman had always so much the better 
of the satirist, that the persons touched did not 
know where to' lax their resentments ; and were 
forced to appear rather ashamed than angry. Yet 
so far was this great Author from valuing himself 
upon his works, that he cared not what became of 
them, though every body else did. There are 
many things of his not extant in writing, which, 
however, are always repeated : like the verses and 
sayings of the ancient Druids, they retain an uni- 
versal veneration, though they are preserved only 
by memory. 

As it is often seen that those men who are least 
qualified for business love it most ; my Lord Dor- 
set's character was, that he certainly understood 
it, but did not care for it. 

Coming very young to the possession of two 
plentiful estates, and in an age when pleasure was 
more in fashion than business; h6 turned his 
parts rather to books and conversation than to 
politics, and what more immediately related to 
the public : but whenever the safety of his coun- 
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try demanded his assistance, he readily entered 
into the most active parts of life ; and underwent 
the greatest dangers, with a constancy of mind, 
which showed that he had not only read the rules 
of philosophy, but understood the practice of 
them. 

In the first Dutch war he went a volunteer under 
the Duke of York ; his behaviour, during that 
campaign, was such as distinguished the Sackville 
descended firom that Hildebrand of the name, who 
was one of the greatest captains that came into 
England with the Conqueror. But his making a 
song the night before the engagement^ (and it was 
one of the prettiest that ever was made) carries 
with it so sedate a presence of mind, and such an 
unusual gallantry, that it deserves as much to be 
recorded as Alexander's jesting with his soldiers 
before he passed the Granicus, or WilUam the 
First of Orange, giving order over night for a 
battle, and desiring to be called in the morning 
lest he should happen to sleep too long. 

From hence, during the remaining part of Eong 
Charles's reign, he continued to live in honourable 
leisure. He was of the Bed-chamber to the Eang, 
and possessed not only his master's favour, but, 
in a great degree, his familiarity ; never leaving 
the Court but when he was sent to that of France, 
on some short commissions and embassies of com- 
phment; as if the King designed to show the 
French, (who would be thought the politest na- 
tion) that one of the finest gentlemen in Europe 
was his subject ; and that v/e had a Prince who 

' Dr. Johnson has ofifered a rational volution of this ro. 
juautic anecdote, in his Liyes of the Poets. 
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undenitood his worth so well, as not to suffer hidi 
to be long out of his presence. * 

The succeeding reign neither relished my Lord's 
wit nor approved his maxims ; so he retired alto- 
gether from Court. But as the irretrievable mis- 
takes of that unhappy government went on to 
threaten the nation with something more terrible 
than a Dutch war, he thought it became him to 
resume the courage of his youth, and once more 
to engage himself in defending the liberty of his 
coontoy. He entered into the Prince of Orange's 
interest, and carried oik his part of that great en- 
terprise here in London, and under the eye of the 
jCoart, with the same resolution as his friend and 
fellow patriot the late Duke of Devonshire did, in 
open arms at Nottingham; till the dangers of 
those times increased to extremity, and just ap- 
prehensions arose for the safety of the Princess, 
our present glorious Queen ^: then the Earl of 
Dorset was thought the properest guide of her 
necessary flight, and the person under whose cou- 
rage and direction the nation might most safely 
trust a charge so precious and important. • 

After the estabhshment of their late Majesties 
upon the throne, there was room again at Court 
for men of my Lord's character. He had a part 
in the councils of those princes, a great share in 
their friendship ; and all the marks of distinction 
with which a good government could reward a 
patriot. He was made Chamberlain of their Ma- 
jesties' household, a place which he so eminently 
adorned by the grace of his person, and the fine- 
ness of his breeding, and the knowledge and prac- 

* Qneen Anne. 
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tice of what was decent and magnifi<^ent, t&at he 
could only be rivalled in these qualifications by 
one great man who has since held the same staff. 

The last honours he received from his sovereign 
(and indeed they were the greatest which a sub- 
ject could receive) were, that he was made Knight 
of the Garter, and constituted one of the regents 
of the kingdom during his Majesty's absence. 
But his health, about that time, sensibly declining, 
and the public affairs not threatened by any immi- 
nent danger, he left the business to those who de- 
lighted more in the state of it, and appeared only 
sometimes at Council to show his respect to the 
commission ; giving as much leisure as he could to 
the relief of those pains with which it pleased God 
to afflict him, and indulging the reflections of a 
mind that had looked through the world with too 
piercing an eye, and was grown weary of the pros- 
pect. Upon the whole, it may very justly be said 
of this great man, with regard to the public, that 
through the course of his life he acted like an able 
pilot in a long voyage ; contented to sit quiet in 
the cabin when the winds were allayed and the 
waters smooth ; but vigilant, and ready to resume 
the helm, when the storm arose and the sea grew 
tumultuous. 

I ask your pardon, my Lord, if I look yet a 
little more nearly into the late Lord Dorset's cha- 
racter ; if I examine it not without some inten- 
tion of finding fault, and (which is an odd way of 
making a panegyric) set his blemishes and im- 
perfections in open view. 

The fire of his youth carried him to some ex- 
cesses, but they were accompanied with a most 
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lively inventioii and true humour. The little vio- 
lences and easy mistakes of a night too gaily spent, 
(and that, too, in the beginning of life,) were al- 
ways set right, the next day, with great hu- 
manity and ample retribution. His faults brought 
their excuse with them, and his very failings had 
their beauties. So much sweetness accompanied 
what he said, and so great generosity what he did, 
that people were always prepossessed in his fa- 
vour; and it was in fact true what the late Earl 
of Rochester said, in jest, to Ring Charles, that 
' he did not know how it was, but my Lord Dorset 
might do any thing, yet was never to blame.' 

He was naturally very subject to passion ; but 
the short gust was soon over, and served only to 
set off the charms of his temper, when more com- 
posed. "That very passion broke out with a force 
of wit, which made even anger agreeable : while 
it lasted, he said and forgot a thousand things, 
which other men would have been glad to have 
studied and wrote : but the impetuosity was cor- 
rected upon a moment's reflection, and the mea- 
sure altered with such grace and delicacy, that you 
could scarce perceive where the key was changed. 

He was very sharp in his reflections, but never 
in the wrong place. His darts were sure to wound; 
but they were sure too to hit none but those 
whose follies gave him very fair aim. And when 
he allowed no quarter, he had certainly been pro- 
voked by more than common error; by men's 
tedious and circumstantial recitals of their aflairs, 
or by their multiplied questions about his own; 
by extreme ignorance and impertinence, or the 
mixture of diese, an ill-judged and never-ceasing 

25. E 
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civility ; or, lastly, by the two things which were 
his utter aversion, the insinuation of a flatterer, 
and the whisper of a talebearer. 

If, therefore, we set the piece in its worst posi- 
tion, if its faults be most exposed ; the shades will 
still appear very finelyjoined with their Ughts, and 
every imperfection will be diminished by the lustre 
of some neighbouring virtue ; but if we turn the 
great drawings and wonderful colourings to their 
true light, the whole must appear beautiful, noble, 
admirable. ' 

He possessed all those virtues, in the highest 
degree, upon which the pleasure of society, and 
the happiness of life depend ; and he exercised 
them with the greatest decency and best manners. 
As good nature is said, by a great author^, to be- 
long more particularly to the EngUsh than any 
other nation ; it may again be said, that it be- 
longed more particularly to the late Earl of Dor- 
set than to >any other Englishman. 

A kind husband he was, without fondness; and 
an indulgent father, without partiality. So extra- 
ordinary good a master, that this quality ought 
indeed to have been numbered among his defects; 
for he was often served worse than became his 
station, from his unwillingness to assume an au- 
thority too severe : and, during those little trans- 
ports of passion to which 1 just now said he was 
subject, I have known his servants get into his 
way, that they might make a merit of it imme- 
diately after ; for he that had the good fortune to 
be chid, was sure of being rewarded for it. 

^ Sprat's Historjr of the Rojral Sooietjr. 
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His table was one of the last, that gave us an 
example of the old housekeeping of an English 
nobleman. A freedom reigned at it which made 
every one of his guests think himself at home; and 
an abundance, which showed that the master's 
hospitality extended to many more than those 
who had the honour to sit at table with him. 

In his dealings with others, his care and exact- 
ness, that every man should have his due, were 
such, that you would think he had never seen a 
court : the politeness and civility with which this 
justice was administered, would convince you he 
never had lived out of one. 

He was so strict an observer of his word, that 
no consideration whatever could make him break 
it; yet so cautious, lest the merit of his act should 
arise from that obligation only, that he usually did 
the greatest favours without making any previous 
promise. So inviolable was he in his friendship, 
and so kind to the character of those whom he had 
once honoured with a more intimate acquaintance, 
that nothing less than a demonstration of some 
essential fault could make him break with them; 
and then, too, his good nature did not consent to 
it without the greatest reluctance and difficulty. 
Let me give one instance of this amongst many. 
When, as Lord Chamberlain, he was obliged to 
take the Ring's pension from Mr. Dryden, (who 
had long before put himself out of a possibility of 
receiving any favour from the court,) my Lord al- 
lowed him an equivalent out of his own estate. 
However displeased with the conduct of his old 
acquaintance, he relieved his necessities; and 
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while he gave him his assistance in privatey in 
public he extenuated and pitied his error. 

The foundation, indeed, of these excellent qua- 
lities, and the perfections of my Lord Dorset's cha- 
racter, was that unbounded charity which ran 
through the whole tenor of his life ; and sat as 
visibly predominant over the other faculties of hb 
soul, as she is said to do in heaven, above her 
sister virtues. 

Crowds of poor daily thronged his gates, ex- 
pecting thence their bread ; and were still lessen- 
ed, by his sending the most proper objects of his 
bounty to apprenticeships or hospitals. The lazy 
and the sipk, as be accidents^! ly saw them, were re- 
moved from the street to the physician ; and many 
of them not only restored to health, but supplied 
with what might enable them to resume their 
former callings, and make their future life happy. 
The prisoner has often been released, by my Lord's 
paying the debt; and the condemned has been 
saved by his intercession with the Sovereign, where 
he thought the letter of the law too rigid. To those 
whose circumstances were ^uch as made them 
ashamed of their poverty, he knew how to bestpw 
his munificence without offending their modesty ; 
and, under the notion of frequent presents, gave 
them what amounted to a subsistence. Many yet 
alive know this to be true : though he told it to 
none, nor ever was more uneasy than when any 
one mentioned it to him. 

We may fiqd among the Greeks and Latins, Ti- 
buUus and Gallus, the noblemen that writ poetry; 
Augustus and M^cenas^ the protectors of learn- 
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log; Aristides, the good citizen ; and Atticus, the 
well-bred friend ; and bring them in as examj^les 
of my Lord Dorset's wit, his judgment, his justice, 
and his civility : but for his charity, my Lord, we 
can scarce find a parallel in history itself. 

Titus was not more the delidce kumani generis, 
on this account, than my Lord Dorset was : and, 
without any exaggeration, that prince did not do 
more good, in proportion, out of the revenue of 
the Roman empire, than your father out of the 
income of a private estate. Let this, my Lord, 
remain to you and your posterity a possession for 
ever ; to be imitated, and, if possible, to be ex- 
celled. 

As to my own particular, I scarce knew what 
life was, sooner than I found myself obliged to his 
favour; nor have had reason to feel any sorrow 
so sensibly as that of his death : 

Ille dies — quern semper acerbum 

Semper hoDoratum (sio Di Yolaistis) habebo. 

^neas could not reflect upon the loss of his own 
father with greater piety, my Lord, than I must 
recall the memory of your's : and when I think 
whose son I am writing to, the least I promise my- 
self from your goodness is an uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of favour, and a friendship for life : to 
which, that I may with some justice entitle myself, 
I send your Lordship a Dedication, not filled with 
along detail of your praises, but with my sincerest 
wishes that you may deserve them : that you may 
employ those extraordinary parts and abilities, 
with which Heaven has blessed you, to the honour \ 
of your family, the benefit of your friends, and the 

£ 2 
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good of your country : that all your actions may 
be great, open, and noble, such as may tell the 
world whose son and whose successor you are. 

What I now offer to your Lordship is a Col- 
lection of poetry, a kind of ' Garland of good- 
will.' If any verses of my writing should appear 
in print under another name and patronage than 
that of an Earl of Dorset, people might suspect 
them not to be genuine. I have attained my pre- 
sent end, if these Poems prove the diversion of 
some of your youthful hours, as they have been 
occasionally the amusement of some of mine ; and 
I humbly hope, that as I may hereafter bind up 
my fuller sheaf, aud lay some pieces of a very 
different nature (the product of my severer stu- 
dies) at your Lordship s feet, I shall engage your 
more seriops reflection : happy if, in all my en- 
deavours, I may contribute to your delight, or to 
your instruction. I am, with all duty and re- 
spect, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, 

and most humble servant^ 

MATTHEW PItlOR. 



PREFACE. 



The greatest part of what I have written baTing 
been already publisbed, either singly, or in some 
of the Miscellanies, it would be too late for me tp 
make any excuse for appearing in print. But a 
collection of poems has lately appeared under my 
name, though without my knowledge, in which 
the publisher has given me the honour of some 
things that did not belong to me, and has tran- 
scribed others so imperfectly, that I hardly knew 
them to be mine. This has obliged me.in my 
own defence, to look back upon some of those 
lighter studies, which I ought long since to have 
quitted; and to publish an indifferent collection 
of poems, for fear of being thought the author of 
a worse. 

Thus I beg pardon of the public for reprinting 
some pieces which, as they came singly from 
their first impression, have (I fancy) lain long and 
quietly in Mr. Tonson's shop ; and adding others 
to them which were never before printed, and 
might have lain as quietly, and perhaps more 
safely, in a comer of my own study. 

The reader will, I hope, make allowance for 
their having been written at very distant times, 
and on very different occasions, and take them 
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as they happen to come : public Panegyrics, 
amorous Odes, serious Reflections, or idle Tales ; 
the product of his leisure hours, who had busi- 
ness enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident. 

I own myself much obliged to Mrs. Singer ', 
who has given me leave to print a pastoral of her 
writing; that poem having produced the verses 
immediately following it. I wish she might be 
prevailed with to publish some other pieces of 
that kind, in which the softness of her sex, and 
the fineness of her genius, conspire to give her a 
very distinguishing character. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

I MUST help my Preface by a Postscript, to tell 
the reader that there is ten years distance between 
my writing one and the other; and that (what- 
ever I thought then, and have somewhere said, 
that I would publish no more poetry) he will find 
several copies of verses scattered through this 
edition, which were not printed in the first. Those 
relating to the pubhc, stand in the order they did 
before ; according to the several years in which 
they were written, however the disposition of our 
national afiairs, the actions or the fortunes of 
some men, and the opinions of others, may have 
changed. Prose and other human things may 
take what turn they can ; but poetry, which pre- 

* Afterwards the celebrated Mrs. Rowe. 
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tends to have something of divinity in it, is to be 
more permanent. Odes once printed cannot well 
be altered, when the author has already said that 
he expects his works should live for ever : and it 
had been very foolish in my friend Horace if, 
some years after his exegi monumentum, he should 
have desired to see his building taken down 
again. 

The Dedication, likewise, is reprinted to the 
Earl of Dorset, in the foregoing leaves, without 
any alteration ; though I had the fairest opportu- 
nity, and the strongest inclination to have added 
a great deal to it. The blooming hqpes which I 
said the world expected from my then very young 
patron, have been confirmed by most noble and 
distinguished first-fruits ; and his life is going on 
towards a plentiful harvest of all accumulated 
virtues. He has, in fact, exceeded whatever the 
fondness of my wishes could invent in his favour : 
his equally good and beautiful lady enjoys in him 
an indulgent and obliging husband ; his children 
a kind and careful father; and his acquaintance a 
faithful, generous, and polite friend. His fellow- 
peers have attended to the persuasion of h^s elo- 
quence, and have been convinced by the solidity 
of his reasoning. He has, long since, deserved 
and attained the honour of the Garter. He has 
iqanaged some of the charges of the kingdom 
with known ability, and laid them down with en- 
tire disinterestment : and as he continues the ex- 
ercises of these eminent virtues (which that he 
may to a very old age shall be my perpetual wish) 
he may be one of the greatest men that our age, 
or possibly our nation, has bred ; and leave ma- 
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teiials for a panegyric not unworthy the pen of 
some future Pliny. 

From so noble a subject as the Earl of Dorset, 
to so mean a one as myself, is (I confess) a very 
Pindaric transition : I shall only say one word, 
and trouble the reader no further. I published 
my Poems formerly, as Monsieur Jourdain sold 
his silk : he would not be thought a tradesman ; 
but ordered some pieces to be measured out to 
his particular friends. Now I give up my shop, 
and dispose of all my poetical goods at once ; I 
must therefore desire that the public would please 
to take them in the gross, and that every body 
would turn over what he does not like. 



^ord, 

^'i^Ml ODES. 

^ sold 

^^t to 

J.""^; / ON EXODUS iii. 14 '. 

^^e / • I AM THAT I AM.' 

Man ! foolish man ! 

Scarce know'st thou how thyself began ; 

Scarce hast thou thought enough to prove thou art; 

Yet, steeFd with studied boldness, thou darest try 

To send thy doubting Reason's dazzled eye 

Through the mysterious gulf of vast immensity : 

Much thou canst there discern, much thence impart. 

Vain wretch ! suppress thy knowing pride ; 

Mortify thy learned lust : 

Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyself art dust. 

Let Wit her sails, her oars let Wisdom lend ; 

The helm let pplitic Experience guide ; 

Yet cease to hope thy short-hved bark shall ride 

Down spreading Fate's unnavigable tide. 

What though still it farther tend. 

Still 'tis farther from its end. 

And, in the bosom of that boundless sea. 

Still finds its error lengthen with its way. 

^ Written in 1688, as an exercise at St. Jobn*8 college, 
Cambridge. 
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With daring pride and insolent delight [crowned, 

Your doubts resolved you boast, your labours 

And, ETPHKA ! your God, forsooth is found 

Incomprehensible and infinite : 

But is he therefore found ] Vain searcher ! no : 

Let your imperfect definition show 

That nothing you^ the weak definer, know. 

Say, why should the collected main 

Itself within itself contain 1 

Why to its caverns should it sometimes creep. 

And with delighted silence sleep 

On the loved bosom of its parent deep ? 

Why should its numerous waters stay. 

In comely discipline and fair array, 

Till winds and tides exert their high command ? 

Then, prompt and ready to obey. 

Why do the rising surges spread 

Their opening ranks o'er earth's submissive head. 

Marching through different paths to different lands '\ 

Why does the constant sun, 

With measured steps his radiant joumies run ? 

Why does he order the diurnal hours 

To leave earth*s other part, and rise in ours ? 

Why does he wake the correspondent moon. 

And fill her willing lamp with liquid light. 

Commanding her, with delegated powers. 

To beautify the world and bless the night 1 

Why does each animated star 

Love the just limits of its proper sphere ? 

Why does each consenting sign. 

With prudent harmony, combine 

In turns to move, and subsequent appear. 

To gird the globe and regulate the year ? 
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Man does with daDgerous curiosity 
These unfathom'd wonders try : 
With fancied rules, and arbitrary laws. 
Matter and motion he restrains. 
And studied lines and fictious circles draws ; 
Then, with imagined sovereignty. 
Lord of this new hypothesis he reigns. 
He reigns ! How long 1 till some usurper rise ! 
And he, too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wise. 
Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. 
From this last toil again what knowledge flows 1 
Just as much, perhaps, as shows 
That all his predecessors' rules 
Were empty cant, all jargon of the schools; 
That he on the* others* ruin rears his throne. 
And shows his friend's mistake, and thence con- 
* firms his own. 

On earth, in air, amidst the seas and skies. 
Mountainous heaps of wonders rise. 
Whose towering strength will ne*er submit 
To Reason's batteries, or the mines of Wit : 
Yet still inquiring, still mistaking man, 
£ach hour repulsed, each hour dares onward press, 
And, levelling at God his wandering guess, 
(That feeble engine of his reasoning war. 
Which guides his doubts and combats his despair) 
Laws to his Maker the learn'd wretch can give ; 
Can bound that nature, and prescribe that will, 
Whose pregnant Word did either ocean fill ; 
Can tell us whence all beings are, and how they 

move and live. 
Through either ocean, foolish man ! 
That pregnant Word sent forth again, 
25. F 
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Might to a world extend each atom there ; [star. 
For every drop call forth a sea, a heaven for every 

Let cunning earth her fruitful wonders hide. 

And only hft thy staggering reason up 

To trembling Calvary^s astonish'd top ; 

Then mock thy knowledge, and confound thypride^ 

Explaining how Perfection suffer d pain. 

Almighty languished, and Eternal died ; 

How by her patient victor Death was slain. 

And eurth profaned, yet bless'd with Deicide. 

Then down with all thy boasted volumes, down ; 

Only reserve the sacred one : 

Low, reverently low. 

Make thy stubborn knowledge bow ; 

Weep out thy reason's and thy body's eyes ; 

Deject thyself that thou may'st rise ; 

To look to Heaven, be blind to all below. 

Then Faith, for Reason's glimmering light, shall 
Her immortal perspective, [give 

And Grace's presence Nature's loss retrieve : 
Then thy enliven'd soul shall see. 
That all the volumes of philosophy, 
With all their comments, never could invent 
So politic an instrument 

To reach the heaven of heavens, the high abode. 
Where Moses places his mysterious God, 
As was that ladder which old Jacob rear'd. 
When light divine had human darkness clear'd, 
And his enlarged ideas found the road 
Which faith had dictated and angels trod. 
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While blooming youth and gay delight 

Sit on thy rosy cheeks confess'd, 
Thou hast, my dear, undoubted right 

To triumph o*er this destined breast. 
My reason bends to what thy eyes ordain. 
For I was bom to love, and thou to reign. 

But would you meanly thus rely 
On power you know I must obey 1 

Exert a legal tyranny. 
And do an ill because you may 1 

Still must 1 thee, as Atheists Heaven adore. 

Not see thy mercy, and yet dread thy power? 

Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace ; 

As well as Cupid, Time is blind ; 
Soon must those glories of thy face 

The fate of vulgar beauty find : 
The thousand Loves that arm thy potent eye. 
Must drop their quivers, flag their wings, and die. 

Then wilt thou sigh, when in each frown 

A hateful wrinkle more appears ; 
And putting peevish humours on. 

Seems but the sad effect of years : 
Kindness itself too weak a charm will prove. 
To raise the feeble fires of aged love. 
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Forced compliments, and formal bows. 
Will show thee just above neglect ; 

The heat with which thy lover glows, 
Will settle into cold respect. 

A talking, dull, Platonic I shall turn : 

Learn to be civil, when I cease to bum. 

Then shun the ill, and know, my dear. 
Kindness and constancy will prove 

The only pillars fit to bear 

So vast a weight as that of love : 

If thou canst wish to make my flames endure. 

Thine must be very fierce, and very pure. 

Haste, Celia, haste, while youth invites ; 

Obey kind Cupid's present voice ; 
Fill every sense with soft delights. 

And give thy soul a loose to joys : 
Let millions of repeated blisses prove. 
That thou all kindness art, and I all h>ve, - 

Be mine, and only mine ; take care 

Thy looks, thy thoughts, thy dreams, to guide 
To me alone ; nor come so far 

As liking any youth beside : 
What men e'er court thee, fly them, and believe 
They Ve serpents all, and thou the tempted Eve. 

So shall I court thy dearest truth. 

When beauty ceases to engage ; 
So thinking on thy charming youth, 

I'll love it o er again in age : 
So Time itself our raptures shall improve. 
While still we wake to joy, and live to love. 
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While from our looks, fair Nymph, you guess 

The secret passions of our mind ; 
My heavy eyes, you say, confess 

A heart to love and grief inclined. 

There needs, alas ! but little art 

To have this fatal secret found ; 
With the same ease you threw the dart, 

'Tis certain you may show the wound. 

How can I see you and not love. 
While you, as opening East, are fair? 

While cold, as northern blasts, you prove. 
How can I love and not despair ? 

The wretch in double fetters bound 
Your potent mercy may release : 

Soon, if my love but once were crown'd. 
Fair Prophetess, my grief would cease. 



TO A LADY, 



SHE REFUSING TO CONTINUE A DISPUTE WITH ME, 
AND LEAVING ME IN THE ARGUMENT. 

Spare, generous Victor, spare the slave 

Who did unequal war pursue. 
That more than triumph he might have. 

In being overcome by you. 

In the dispute, whatever I said 
My heart was by my tongue belied. 

And in my looks you might have read 
How much I argued on your side. 
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You, far from danger as from fear, 
Might have sustained an open fight ; 

For seldom your opinions err; 
Your eyes are always in the right. 

Why, fair-one, would you not rely 

On Reason's force with Beauty*s join'd? 

Could I their prevalence deny, 
I must at once be deaf and blind. 

Alas! not hoping to subdue, 

I only to the fight aspired : 
To keep the beauteous foe in view 

Was all the glory I desired. 

But she, however of victory sure. 

Contemns the wreath' too long delayed, 

And, arm'd with more immediate power. 
Calls cruel silence to her aid. 

Deeper to wound, she shuns the fight ; 

She drops her arms, to gain the field ; 
Secures her conquest by her flight. 

And triumphs, when she seems to yield. 

So when the Parthian tum'd his steed. 
And from the hostile camp withdrew. 

With cruel skill the backward reed 
He sent ; and, as he fied, he slew. 



The merchant, to secure his treasure. 
Conveys it in a borrow'd naane ; ^ 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure. 
But Chloe is my real flame. 
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My softest verse, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia*8 toilet lay. 
When Chloe noted her desire 

That I should sing, that I should play. 

My lyre I tune, my voice^I raise. 
But with my numbers mix my sighs ; 

And whilst I sing Euphelia's praise, 
I fix my soul on Chloe's eyes. 

Fair Chloe blushed ; Euphelia frown'd : 
I sung and gazed ; I play'd and trembled : 

And Venus, to the Loves around, 
Remarked bow ill we all dissembled. 



PRESENTED TO THE KING, 

ON HIS majesty's ARRIVAL IN HOLLAND, AFTER THE 

queen's DEATH, 1696. 



Qois desiderio sit pador, ant modas 
Tain can capitis ? praecipe lagabres 
Cantos, Melpomene. 



At Mary*s tomb (sad, sacred place !) 
The Virtues shall their vigils keep ; 

And every Muse, and every Grace, 
In solemn state shall ever weep. 

The future pious, mournful fair. 
Oft as the rolling years return. 

With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, 
Shall visit her distinguish'd urn. 
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For her the wise and great shall mourn, 
When late records her deeds repeat ; 

Ages to come, and men unborn, 

Shall bless her name and sigh her fate. 

Fair Albion shall, with faithi^l trust. 
Her holy Queen*s sad relics guard, 

Till Heaven awakes the precious dust. 
And gives the saint her full reward. 

But let the King dismiss his woes, 

Reflectbg on his fair renown ; 
And take the cypress from his brows. 

To put his wonted laurels on. 

If, press'd by grief, our Monarch stoops; 

In vain the British Lion's roar : 
If he, whose hand sustained them, droops. 

The Belgic darts will wound no more. 

Embattled princes wait the chief 

Whose voice should rule, whose arm should lead ; 
And, in kind murmurs, chide that grief 

Which hinders Europe being freed. 

The great example they demand. 
Who still to conquest led the way; 

Wishing him present to command. 
As they stand ready to obey. 

They seek that joy which used to glow 

Expanded on the hero's face. 
When the thick squadrons press'd the foe. 

And William led the glorious chase. 

To give the mourning nations joy. 
Restore them thy auspicious light : 

Great Sun ! with radiant beams destroy 

Those clouds which keep thee from our sight. 
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Let tby sublime meridian course 

For Mary's setting rays atone ; 
Our lustre, with redoubled force. 

Must now proceed from thee alone. 

See, pious King! with different strife 
Thy struggling Albion's bosom torn ; 

So much she fears for William's life. 
That Mary*s fate she dare not mourn. 

Her beauty, in thy softer half 
Buried and lost, she ought to grieve ; 

But let her strength in thee be safe ; 
And let her weep, but let her live. 

Thou, guardian Angel ! save the land 
From thy own grief, her fiercest foe. 

Lest Britain, rescued by thy hand, 
Should bend and sink beneath thy woe. 

Her former triumphs all are vain, 
Unless new trophies still be sought. 

And hoary majesty sustain 
The battles which thy youth has fought. 

Where now is all that fearful love , 
Which made her hate the war's alarms ? 

That soft excess with which she strove 
To keep her hero in her arms ? 

While still she chid the coming spring. 
Which caird him o'er his subject seas ; 

While for the safety of the King, 
She wish'd the Victor's glory less. 

Tis changed ; 'tis gone : sad Britain now 

Hastens her lord to foreign wars : 
Happy if toils may break his woe. 

Or dangers iQay divert his cares, 
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In martial din she drowns her sighs. 
Lest he the rising grief should hear ; 

She pulls her helmet o*er her eyes. 

Lest he should see the falling tear. I 

Go, mighty Prince ; let France be taught . 

How constant minds by grief are tried ; 
How great the land that wept and fought. 

When William led, and Mary died ! 

Fierce in the battle make it known. 
Where Death with all his darts is seen. 

That he can touch thy heart with none 

But that which struck the beauteous Queen. 

Belgia indulged her open grief. 

While yet her master was not near ; 

With sullen pride refused relief. 
And sat obdurate in despair. 

As waters from her sluices, flow'd 
Unbounded sorrow from her eyes ; 

To earth her bended front she boVd, 
And sent her wailings to the skies : 

But when her anxious lord retum'd. 
Raised is her head, her eyes are dried ; 

She smiles as William ne*er had moum'd ; 
She looks as Mary ne'er had died. 

That freedom which all sorrows claim. 

She does for thy content resign ; 
Her piety itself would blame. 

If her regrets should waken thine. 

To cure thy woe she shows thy fame. 
Lest the great mourner should forget 

That all the race whence Orange came. 
Made Virtue triumph over Fate. 
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William, his country's cause could fight, 
And with his blood her freedom seal ; 

Maurice and Henry guard that right 
For which their pious parents fell. 

How heroes rise, how patriots set. 
Thy father's bloom and death may tell : 

Excelling others these were great ; 
Thou, greater still, must these excel. 

The last fair instance thou must give 
Whence Nassau's virtue can be tried. 

And show the world that thou canst live 
Intrepid, as thy consort died. 

Thy virtue, whose resistless force 

No dire event could ever stay, 
Must carry on its destined course. 

Though Death and Envy stop the way. 

For Britain's sake, for Belgia's, live ; 

Pierced by their grief forget thy own ; 
New toils endure, new conquest give. 

And bring them ease, though thou hast none. 

Vanquish again, though she be gone 

Whose garland crown'd the victor's hair ; 

And reign, though she has left the throne 
Who made thy glory worth thy care. 

Fair Britain never yet before 

Breathed to her king an useless prayer ; 
Fond Belgia never did implore. 

While William turn'd averse his ear. 

But should the weeping hero now 

Relentless to their wishes prove; 
Should he recall, with pleasing woe. 

The object of his grief and love ; 
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Her face with thousand beauties blessed. 
Her mind with tliousand virtues stored, 

Her power with boundless joy confess'd. 
Her person only not adored : 

Yet ought his sorrow to be checked ; 

Yet ought his passions to abate ; 
If the great mourner would reflect. 

Her glory in her death complete. 

She was instructed to command. 
Great King ! by long obeying thee ; 

Her sceptre, guided by thy hand, 
Preserved the isles, and ruled the sea/ 

But, oh! 'twas little that her life 

O'er earth and water bears thy fame ; 

In death 'twas worthy William's wife 
Amidst the stars to fix his name. 

Beyond where matter moves, or place 
Receives its forms, thy virtues roll ; 

From Mary's glory angels trace 
The beauty of her partner s soul. 

Wise Fate, which does its heaven decree 
To heroes, when they yield their breath. 

Hastens thy triumph : half of thee 
Is deified before thy death. 

Alone to thy renown 'tis given 

Unbounded through all worlds to go ; 

While she, great saint, rejoices Heaven, 
And thou sustain'st the orb below. 
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TO 

MR. HUGH HOWARD, 

THE PAINTER'. 

Dear Howard, from the soft assaults of love 
Poets and painters never are secure ; 

Can I, untouch'd, the fair-ones* passions moye. 
Or thou draw beauty, and not feel its power 1 

To great Apelles when young Ammon brought 
The darling idol of his captive heart. 

And the pleased nymph, with kind attention, sat 
To have her charms recorded by his art ; 

The amorous master own'd her potent eyes, 
Sigh'd when he look'd, and trembled as he drew ; 

Each flowing line confirm'd his first surprise. 
And as the piece advanced, the passion grew. 

While Philip's son, while Venus' son, was near. 
What different tortures does his bosom feel? 

Great was the rival, and the god severe ; 
Nor could he hide his flame, nor durst reveal. 

The prince, renown 'd in bounty as in arms. 
With pity saw the ill-conceaFd distress ; 

Quitted his title to Campaspe*s charms. 
And gave the fair-one to the friend's embrace. 

Thus the more beauteous Chloe sat to thee. 
Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art ; 

But happy thou, from Cupid's arrow free. 
And flames, that pierced thy predecessor's heart. 

* This artist is better known bj these beantifnl rerses (said 
Lord Orford) than bj his own works. He was the son of 
Ralph Howard, M. D. and was born at Dublin in 1675, and 
died in London, March 7, 1737. Anecd. of Painiing. 

25. G 
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Had thy poor breast received an equal pain. 
Had I been vested with the monarch's power. 

Thou must have sigh'd, unlucky youth, in vain. 
Nor from my bounty hadst thou found a cure. 

Though, to convince thee that the friend did feel 
A kind concern for thy ill-fated care ; 

I would have sooth'd the flame I could not heal. 
Given thee the world, though 1 withheld the fair. 



INSCRIBED 

TO THE MEMORY 

OF THE 

HON. COLONEL GEORGE VILLTERS, 

DROWNED IN THE RIVER PIAVA, 

In the Country of Friuli, 1703. 
IN IMITATION OF HORACE, LIB. I. ODE 28. 



Te maris et terrae nameroqae carentis arenae 
Mensorem cohibent, Arcbjta, &c. 



Say, dearest Villiers, poor departed friend, 
(Since fleeting life thus suddenly must end) 
Say, what did all thy busy hopes avail. 
That anxious thou from pole to pole didst sail. 
Ere on thy chin the springing beard began 
To spread a doubtful down, and promise man ? 
What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares. 
In vigour more confirm'd, and riper years ? 
To wake ere morning-dawn to loud alarms. 
And march till close of night in heavy arms ; 
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To scorn the summer s suns and winter's snows. 
And search, through every clime, thy country's 

foes? 
That thou might'st Fortune to thy side engage. 
That gentle Peace might quell Bellona's rage. 
And Anna's bounty crown her soldier's hoary age? 

In Tain we think that free-wilFd man has power 
To hasten or protract the' appointed hour : 
Our term of life depends not on our deed: 
Before our birth our funeral was decreed. 
Nor awed by foresight, nor misled by chance. 
Imperious Death directs his ebon lance. 
Peoples great Henry's tombs, and leads up Hol- 
bein's dance. 

Alike must every state, and every age. 
Sustain the universal tyrant's rage ; 
For neither William's power nor Mary's charms 
Could or repel or pacify his arms. 
Young Churchill ' fell as Hfe began to bloom, 
And Bradford's' trembling age expects the tomb. 
Wisdom and Eloquence in vain would plead 
One moment's respite for the learned head ; 
Judges of writings and of men have died ; 
Mecaenas, Sackville, Socrates, and Hyde; 
And, in their various turns, their sons must tread 
Those gloomy journeys which their sires have led. 

The ancient sage, who did so long maintain 
That bodies die, but souls return again. 
With all the births and deaths he had in store. 
Went out Pythagoras, and came no more. 

' The only son of John Dake of Marlboroagh, who died 
in 1702, aged 16. 

* Francis Newport, Earl of Bradford, died Sept. 19, 1708. 
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And modern Asgyll^, whose capricious thought 
Is yet with stores of wilder notions fraught. 
Too soon convinced, shall yield that fleeting breath 
Which play'd so idly with the darts of Death. 

Some from the stranded vessel force their way ; 
Fearful of fate, they meet it in the sea : 
Some, who escape the fury of the wave. 
Sicken on earth, and sink into a grave. 
In journeys or at home, in war or peace; 
By hardships many, many fall by ease. 
Each changing season does its poison bring, 
Kheums chill the winter, agues blast the spring; 
Wet, dry, cold, hot, at the appointed hour. 
All act subservient to the tyrant's power ; 
And when obedient Nature knows his will, 
A fly, a grape-stone, or a hair, can kill. 
For restless Proserpine for ever treads. 
In paths unseen, o'er our devoted heads. 
And on the spacious land and liquid main 
Spreads slow disease, or darts afflictive pain : 
Variety of deaths confirms her endless reign. 

On cursed Piava's banks the goddess stood, 
Show'd her dire warrant to the rising flood, . 
When what I long mustlove, and long must mouro. 
With fatal speed was urging his return. 
In his dear country to disperse his care. 
And arm himself by rest for future war ; 
To chide his anxious friends' officious fears. 
And promise to their joys his elder years. 

Oh ! destined he9.d ; and, oh ! severe decree. 
Nor native country thou, nor friend, shalt see ; 

' Jofan Asgyll, Esq. a lawyer of some eminence, and M. P, 
for Bramber in Sussex. He died Not. 10, 1738, in the 
King's Bench. 
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Nor war hast thou to wage, nor year to come. 
Impending death is thine, and instant doom. 

Hark ! the imperious goddess is obey'd ; 
Winds murmur, snows descend, and waters spread : 
Oh! kinsman, friend — * Oh ! vain are all the cries 
Of human voice, (strong Destiny replies :) 
Weep you on earth, for he shall sleep below ; 
Thence none return, and thither all must go.' 

Whoe'er thou art, whom choice or business leads 
To this sad river, or the neighbouring meads. 
If thou may'st happen on the dreary shores 
To find the object which this verse deplores ; 
Cleanse the pale corpse, with a religious hand. 
From the polluting weed and common sand : 
Lay the dead hero graceful in a grave, 
(The only honour he can now receive) 
And fragrant mould upon his body throw. 
And plant the warrior laurel o'er his brow ; 
light lie the earth, and flourish green the bough. 

So may just Heaven secure thy future life 
From foreign dangers and domestic strife ; 
And when the' infernal judge's dismal power 
From the dark urn shall throw thy destin'd hour; 
When, yielding to the sentence, breathless thou. 
And pale, shalt lie, as what thou buriest now. 
May some kind friend the piteous object see. 
And equal rites perform to that which once was 
thee. 
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HUMBLY INSCRIBED 

TO THE QUEEN, 

ON THE 

GLORIOUS SUCCESS OF HER MAJESTY'S ARMS, 

1706. 

WRITTEN IN IMITATION OF SPENSER's STYLE. 



PREFACE. 

When I first thought of writing upon this occa- 
sion, I found the ideas so great abd numerous, 
that I judged them more proper for the warmth of 
of an Ode, than for any other sort of poetry : I 
therefore set Horace before me for a patterp, and 
particularly his famous ode, the fourth of the 
fourth Book, 

Qaalem miDJstnim falminis alitem, &c. 

which he wrote in praise of Drusus after his ex- 
pedition into Germany, and of Augustus upon his 
happy choice of that general. And in the follow- 
ing poem, though I have endeavoured to imitate 
all the great strokes of that ode, I have taken the 
liberty to go off from it, and to add variously, as 
the subject and my own imagination carried me. 
As to the style, the choice I made of following the 
ode in Latin, determined me in English to the 
stanza ; and herein it was impossible not to have 
a mind to follow our great countr3^an Spenser ; 
which I have done (as well, at least, as I could) in 
the manner of my expression and the turn of my 
number, having only aidded one verse to his stanza. 
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which I diought made the number more harmoni- 
ousy and avoided such of his words as I found too 
obsolete. I have, however, retained some few of 
them, to make the colouring look more like Spen- 
ser's. Behest, command ; band, anny ; prowess, 
strength; Iwe^t,Iknow; I ween, I think; whilom, 
heretofore ; and two or three more of that kind, 
•which 1 hope the ladies will pardon me^ and Mot 
judge my muse less handsome, though for once she 
appears in a farthingale. I havl also, in Spenser's 
manner, used Caesar, for the Emperor ; Boya, for 
Bavaria; Bav^r^ for that prince; Ister for Da- 
nube ; Iberia, for Spain, &c. 

That noble part of the ode which I just now 
mentioned. 

Gens qaae cremato fortis ab Ilio, 
Jaotata Tascis aeqaoribas, &c. 

where Horace praises the Romans, as being de- 
scended from ^neas; I have turned to the honour 
of the British nation, descended from Brute, like- 
wise a Trojan. That this Brute, fourth or fifth 
from ^neas, settled jn England, and built Lon- 
don, which he called Troja Npva, or Troynovante, 
is a story which (I think) owes its original if not 
to Geoffry of Monmouth, at least to the Monkish 
writers, yet is not rejected by our great Camden, 
and is told by Milton, as if (at least) he^was pleased 
with it, though possibly he does not believe it ; 
however, it carries a poetical authority, which is 
sufficient for our purpose. It is as certain that 
finite came into England as that JEneas went into 
Italy; and upon the supposition of these facts, 
Virgil wrote the best poem that the world ever 
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read, and Spenser paid Queen Elizabeth the 
greatest compliment. 

I need not obviate one piece of criticism , that 
I bring my hero 

From barning Troj, and Xanthas red with blood : 

whereas he was not born when tliat city was de- 
stroyed. Virgil, in the case of his own .^eas, 
relating to Dido, will stand as a sufficient proof 
that a man, in his ppetical capacity, is not account- 
able for a little fault in chronology. 

My two great examples, Horace and Spenser, 
in many things resemble each other : both have a 
height of imagination, and a majesty of expression 
in describing the sublime; and both know to tem- 
per those talents, and sweeten the description, so 
as to make it lovely as well as pompous ; both 
have equally that agreeable manner of mixing 
morality with their story, and that curiosafelicitas 
in the choice of their diction, which every writer 
aims at, and so very few have reached : both are 
particularly fine in their images, and knowing in 
their numbers. Leaving, therefore, our two mas- 
ters to the consideration and study of those who 
design to excel in poetry, I only beg leave to add, 
that it is long since I have (or at least ought to 
have) quitted Parnassus, and all the flowery roads 
on that side the country ; though I thought my- 
self indispensably obHged, upon the present occa- 
sion, to take a little journey into those parts. 
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HDMBLY INSCRIBED 

TO THE QUEEN. 



Te Don parentis funera Galliae, 
Dacseqne tellas audit Iberise : 
Te caede gaadentes Sicambri 
Compositis yenerantur armis. HoR. 



When great Augustus govem'd ancient Rome, 
And sent his conquering bands to foreign wars ; 
Abroad when dreaded, and beloved at home. 
He saw his fame increasing with his years ; 
Horace, great bard (so Fate ordain'd) arose. 
And bold as were his countrymen in fight, 
Snatch'd their fair actions from degrading prose. 
And set their battles in eternal light : 
High as their trumpets' tune his lyre he strung, 
And with his prince's arms he moraUzed his song. 

When bright Eliza ruled Britannia's state. 
Widely distributing her high commands. 
And boldly wise, and fortunately great. 
Freed the glad nations from tyrannic bands; 
An equal genius was in Spenser found ; 
To the high theme he match'd his noble lays ; 
He traveird England o'er on fairy ground. 
In mystic notes to sing his monarch's praise : 
Reciting wondrous truths in pleasing dreams, 
He decked Eliza's head with Gloriana's beams. 

But, greatest Anna 1 while thy arms pursue 
Paths of renown, and climb ascents of fame. 
Which nor Augustus nor Eliza knew. 
What poet shall be found to sing thy name ? 
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What numbers shall record, what tongue shall say 
Thy wars on land, thy triumphs on the main? 
O fairest model of imperial sway ! 
What equal pen shall write thy wondrous reign? 
Who shall attempts and feats of arms rehearse. 
Not yet by story told, nor parallel'd by verse ? 

^ Me all too mean for such a task I weet ; 
Yet if the sovereign Lady deigns to smile, 
I'll follow Horace with impetuous heat, ' 
And clothe the verse in Spenser's native style. 
By these examples rightly taught to sing. 
And smit with pleasure of iny country's praise. 
Stretching the plumes of an uncommon wing. 
High as Olympus I my flight will raise ; 
And latest times shall in my numbers read [deed. 
Anna's immortal fame, and Marlborough's hardy 

As the strong eagle in the silent wood. 
Mindless of warlike rage and hostile care. 
Plays round the rocky cliff or crystal flood. 
Till by Jove's high behests call'd out to war; 
And charged with thunder of his angry king. 
His bosom with the vengeful message glows ; 
Upward the noble bird directs his wing. 
And towering round his master's earth-born foes. 
Swift he collects his fatal stock of ire. 
Lifts his fierce talpn high, and darts the forked fire. 

Sedate and calm, thus victor Marlborough sat. 
Shaded with laurels, in lys native land. 
Till Anna calls him from his soft retreat. 
And gives her second thunder to his hand : 
Then leaving sweet repose and gentle ease. 
With ardent speed he seeks the distant foe ; 
Marching o'er hills and dales, o'er rocks and seas 
He meditates^ and strikes the wondrous blow. 
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Our thought flies slower than our Generals fame ; 
Grasps he the bolt? (we ask) when he has hurFd 
the flame. 

When fierce Bayar on Judoign's spacious plain 
Did from afar the British chief behold. 
Betwixt despair, and rage, and hope, and pain. 
Something within his warring bosom rolfd : 
He views that favourite of indulgent Fame, 
Whom whilom he had met on Ister's shore; 
Too well, alas ! the man he knows the same 
Whose prowess there repell'd the Boyan power. 
And sent them trembUng through the frighted lands. 
Swift as the whirlwind drives Arabia s scatter'd 
sands. 

His former losses he forgets to grieve ; 

Absolves his fate if, with a kinder ray, 

It now would shine, and only give him leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim's day : 

So the fell lion in the lonely glade. 

His side still smarting with the hunter's spear. 

Though deeply wounded, no way yet dismay'd. 

Roars terrible, and meditates new war ; 

In sullen fury traverses the plain. 

To And the venturous foe, and battle him again. 

Mbguided prince, no longer urge thy fate. 
Nor tempt the hero to unequal war ; 
Famed in misfortune, and in ruin great. 
Confess the force of Marlborough's stronger star. 
Those laurel groves (the merits of thy youth) 
Which thou from Mahomet ' didst greatly gain ; 

' The Elector of Bavaria had formerly acquired ji^eat 
repatatioo by the saccess of hia arms against the Tarks» 
particularly io compelling them to raise the siege of ViennSi 
1111683. 
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While, bold assertor of resistless truth. 
Thy sword did godlike liberty maintain ; 
Must from thy brow their falling honoors shed. 
And their transplanted wreaths must deck a 
worthier head. 

Yet cease the ways of ProTidence to Uame, 
And human faults with human grief confess ; 
Tis thou art changed,whileHeayen is still the same; 
From thy ill councils date thy ill success : 
Impartial Justice holds her equal scales. 
Till stronger Virtue does the weight incline ; 
If oyer thee thy glorious foe prevails. 
He now defends the cause that once was thine.- 
Righteous the war, the champion shall subdue. 
For Joye*s great handmaid. Power, must Jotc s 
decrees pursue. 

Haric ! the dire trumpets sound their shrill alarms ! 
Auyerquerque % branched from the renowned Nas- 

saus. 
Hoary in war, and bent beneath his arms. 
His glorious sword with dauntless courage draws. 
When an»ous Britain moum'd her parting lord. 
And all of William that was mortal died. 
The faithful hero had received this sword 
From his expiring master's much-loved side : 
Oft firom his fatal ire has Louis flown, [run. 

Wherever great William led, orMaese andSambre 

But brandish*d high, in an ill-omen'd hour 
To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy justest fear. 
The master-sword, disposer of thy power : 
Hjs that which Cssar gave the British peer. 

' Hoosienr AnTerq[aerqae, in 1704, was appointed to the 
omninaBd of the Patch forces, and bad beea ia great &roar 
with King WiUiam. 
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He took the gift : ' Nor ever will I sheath 
This steel, so Anna's high behests ordain, 
(The General said) unless by glorious death 
Absolved, till conquest has confirm'd your reign.' 
Returns like these our mistress bids us make, 
When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. 

And now fierce Gallia rushes on her foes. 
Her force augmented by the Boyan bands ; 
So Volga's stream, increased by mountain snows, 
Rolls with new fury down through Russia's lands, 
like two great rocks against the raging tide 
(If Virtue's force with Nature's we compare) 
Unmoved the two united chiefs abide. 
Sustain die impulse, and receive the war : 
Round their firm sides in vain the tempest beats. 
And still the foaming wave with lessen'd power 
retreats. 

The rage dispersed, the glorious pair advance, 
With mingled anger and collected might. 
To turn the war, and tell aggressing France 
How Britain's sons and Britain's friends can fight. 
On conquest fiz'd, and covetous of fame. 
Behold them rushing through the Gullic host : 
Through standing com so runs the sudden flame. 
Or eastern winds along Sicilia's coast. 
They deal their terrors to the adverse nation : 
Pale Death attends their arms, and ghastly Deso- 
lation. 

But while with fiercest ire Bellona glows. 
And Europe rather hopes than fears her fate ; 
While Britain presses her afllicted foes. 
What horror damps the strong, and quells the great ? 
26. H 
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Whence look the soldiers' cheeks dismayed and 
Erst ever dreadful, know they now to dread 1 [pale ? 
The hostile troops, I ween, almost prevail. 
And the. pursuers only not recede. 
Alas! their lessened rage proclaims their grief! 
For anxious, lo ! they crowd around their falling 
chief. 

* I thank thee. Fate,' exclaims the fierce Bavar ; 

Let Boya's trumpet grateful los sound ; 

I saw him fall, their thunderbolt of war: — 

Ever to Vengeance sacred be the ground.' — 

Vain wish ! short joy ! the hero mounts again 

In greater glory and with fuller light ; 

The evening star so falls into the main. 

To rise at morn more prevalently bright: 

He rises safe, but near, too near his side, 

A good man's grievous loss, a faithful servant died ^ 

Propitious Mars ! the battle is regain'd ; 
The foe with lessened wrath disputes die field : 
The Briton fights, by favouring gods sustain'd ; 
Freedom must live, and lawless power must yield. 
Vain now the tales which fabling poets tell. 
That wavering Conquest still desires to rove ! 
In Marlborough's camp the goddess knows to 
Long as the hero's life remains her love, [dwell ; 
Again France flies, again the Duke pursues, [news. 
And on Kamillia's plains he Blenheim's fame re- 
Great thanks, O Captain great in arn^s ! receive 
From thy triumphant country's public voice ; 
Thy country greater thanks can only give 
To Anne, to her who made those arms her choice. 

' This was Col. Bingfield, who lost bis life by a oaiwoa 
shot, as be was holding the stirrup of the Duke's horse, while 
his Grace remounted. 
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Recording Schellenberg's^ and Blenheim's toils. 
We dreaded lest thou shouldst those toils repeat; 
We yiew'd the palace charged with Gallic spoils. 
And in those spoils we thought thy praise complete : 
For never Greek we deem'd, nor Roman knight, 
In (diaracters like these did e'er his acts indite. 

Yet, mindless still of ease, thy virtue flies 
A pitch, to old and modern times unknown : 
Those goodly deeds, which we so highly prize. 
Imperfect seem, great Chief, to thee alone, [staid, 
Those heights, where William's virtue might have 
And on the subject world looked safely down. 
By Marlborough pass'd, the props and steps were 
Sublimer yet to raise his Queen's renown : [made. 
Still gaining more, still slighting what he gain'd. 
Nought done the hero deem'd while aught undone 
remained. 

When swift-wing'd Rumour told the mighty Gaul 
How lessen'd from the field Bavar was fled ; 
He wept the swiftness of the champion's fall> 
And thus the royal treaty-breaker said : 
' And lives he yet, the great, the lost Bavar, 
Ruin to Galha in the name of friend 1 
Tell me how far has Fortune been severe ? 
Has the foe's glory, or our grief, an end ] 
Remains there, of the fifty thousand lost, [coasts 
To save ourthreaten'd realm, or guard our shatter'd 

* To the close rock the frighted raven flies. 
Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air ; 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 

* At Schellenberg the Dake of Marlboroagh gained a com- 
plete rictorj over 16000 BaYarians. 
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Ill-starr'd did we our forts and lines forsake. 

To dare our British foes to open fight ; 

Our conquest we by stratagem should make ; 

Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 

Tis ours by craft and by surprise to gain ; 

Tis theirs to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

* The ancient father of this hostile broods 
Their boasted Brute, undaunted snatched his gods 
From burning Troy, and Xanthus red with blood. 
And fix*d on silver Thames his dire abodes ; 
** And this be Troynovant, (he said) the seat 
By Heaven ordain'd, my sons, your lasting place : 
Superior here to all the bolts of Fate 
live, mindful of the author of your race. 
Whom neither Greece, nor war, nor want, nor 
flame, [tame.'* 

^or great Peleides' arm, nor Juno's rage could 

' Their Tudors hence, and Stuart's offspring flow; 
Hence Edward, dreadful with his sable shield, 
Talbot, to Gallia's power eternal foe. 
And Seymour, famed in council or in field ; 
Hence Nevil, great to settle or dethrone. 
And Drake, and Ca'ndish, terrors of the sea ; 
Hence Butler's* sons, o'er land and ocean known, 
Herbert's and Churchill's warring progeny ; 
Hence the long roll which Gallia should conceal. 
For, oh ! who, vanquished, loves the victor's fame 
to tell? 

' Envied Britannia, sturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain-top she proudly bears. 
Eludes the axe, and sprouts against the stroke. 
Strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars : 
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And as those teeth which Cadmes sow'd in earth 
Produced new youth, and furnish'd fresh supplies ; 
So with young vigour, and succeeding hirth, 
Her losses more than recompensed arise ; 
And every age she with a race is crown'd 
For letters more polite, in battles more renown'd. 

^ Obstinate power, whom nothing can repel, 
Not the fierce Saxon nor the cruel Dane, 
Nor deep impression of the Norman steel. 
Nor Europe's force amass'd by envious Spain, 
Nor France on universal sway intent. 
Oft brealdng leagues, and oft renewing wars. 
Nor (frequent bane of weakened government) 
Their own intestine feuds and mutual jars ; 
Those feuds and jars, in which I trusted more 
Than in my troops, and fleets, and all the GalUc 
power. 

' To fruitful Rheims' or fair Lutetia's gate' 
What tidings shall the messenger convey? 
Shall the loud herald our success relate. 
Or mitred priest appoint the solemn day 1 
Alas ! my praises they no more must sing ; 
They to my statue now must bow no more : 
Broken, repulsed, is their immortal king: 
Fallen, fallen for ever is the Gallic power — 
The Woman-chief is master of the war : 
Earth she has freed by arms, and vanquished Hea- 
ven by prayer.' 

While thus the niin'd foe's despair commends 
Thy council and thy deed, victorious Queen^ 
What shall thy subjects say, and what thy friends'? 
How shall thy triumphs in our joy be seen ? 

* The gate of Paris. 

H2 
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Oh ! deign to let the eldest of the Nine 

Recite Britannia great, and Gallia free ; 

Oh! with her sister Sculpture let her join 

To raise, great Anne, the monument to thee ; 

To thee, of all our good the sacred spring ; 

To thee, our dearest dread; to thee, our softer King. 

Let Europe, saved, the column high erect. 
Than Trajan's higher, or than Antonine's, 
Where sembling art may carve the fair effect. 
And full achievement of thy great designs. 
In a calm heaven, and a serener air, 
SubUme the Queen shall on the summit stand. 
From danger far, as far removed from fear. 
And pointing down to earth her dread command : 
All winds, all storms, that threaten human woe. 
Shall sink beneath her feet, and spread their rage 
below. 

There fleets shall strive, by winds and waters toss*d, 
Till the young Austrian on Iberia's strand. 
Great as JBneas on the Latian coast. 
Shall fix his foot: ' And this, be this the land. 
Great Jove^ where I for ever will remain, 
(The empire's other hope shall say) and here 
Vanquished, entomb'd I'll lie; or crown'd. 111 

reign' — 
O Virtue, to thy British Mother dear! 
like the famed Trojan suffer and abide ; 
For Anne is thine, 1 ween, as Venus was his guide. 

There, in eternal characters engraved, 
Vigo, and Gibraltar, and Barcelone % 

* Vigo was taken bj the Duke of Ormond and Sir George 
Rooke in 1702; Gibraltar, by Sir George Rooke in 1704: 
and Barcelona, bj the Prince of Hesse and the Earl of Pe- 
terboroagh in 1705. 
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Their force destroy'd, their privileges saved. 
Shall Anna's terrors and her mercies own : 
Spain, from the* usurper Bourbon's arms retrieved. 
Shall with new life and grateful joy appear, 
Numbering the wonders which that youth achieved. 
Whom Anna clad in arms and sent to war ; 
Whom Anna sent to claim Iberia's throne. 
And made him more than king,in callinghim her son. 

There Ister, pleased by Blenheim's glorious field 
Rolling, shall bid his eastern waves declare 
Germania saved by Britain's ample shield. 
And bleeding Gaul afflicted by her spear; 
Shall bid them mention Marlborough on that shore 
Leading his islanders, renown'd in arms. 
Through climes where never British chief before 
Or pitch'd his camp or sounded his alarms ; 
Shall bid them bless the Queen, who made his 
streams [Thames. 

Glorious as those of Boyne, and safe as those of 

Brabantia,clad with fields and crown'd with towers. 
With decent joy shall her deliverer meet, [powers. 
Shall own thy arms, great Queen, and bless thy 
Laying the keys beneath thy subjects' feet. 
Flandria, by plenty made the home of War, 
Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles restored. 
With double vows shall bless thy happy care. 
In having drawn, and having sheath'd the sword. 
From these their sister provinces shall know [foe. 
How Anne supports a friend, and how forgives a 

Bright swords, and crested helms, and pointed 
In artful piles around the work shall lie; [spears. 
And shields indented deep in ancient wars, 
Blazon'd with signs of Gallic heraldry ; 
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And standards with distinguish'd honours bright, 
Marks of high power and national command; 
Which Yalois' sons, and Bourbon's bore in fight. 
Or gave to Foix' or Montmorency's hand ; 
Great spoils, which Gallia must to Britain yield, 
!FromCressy*s battle sayed,to grace Ramillia's field. 

And as fine art the spaces may dispose, 
The knowing thought ^nd curious eye shall see 
Thy emblem, gracious Queen, the British Rose, 
Type of sweet rule and gentle majesty : 
The northern Thistle, whom no hostile hand. 
Unhurt, too rudely may provoke^, I ween; 
Hibernia's Harp, device of her command. 
And parent of her mirth, shall Uiere be seen : 
Thy yanquish'd lilies, France, decay'd and torn. 
Shall with disordered pomp tlie lasting work adorn. 

Beneath, great Queen, oh ! very far beneath, 
!Near to the ground, and on the humble base. 
To save herself from darkness and from death. 
That Muse desires the last, the lowest place ; 
Who, though unmeet, yet touch'd the trembling 

string. 
For the fair fame of Anne and Albion s land; 
Who durst of war and martial fury sing; • 
And when thy will, and when thy subjects* hand 
Had quell'd those wars, and bid that fiiry cease; 
Hangs up her grateful harp to conquest and to 

peace. 

^ AUadiDg apparentlj to the motto round the order of the 
ThisUe. Nemo me trnptuu laceesU, 
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TO MR. HARLEY, 

WOUNDED BY 6UISCARD, 1711. 



 ab ipso 

Dacit opes animamqae ferro. 



HoR. 



In one great Now, superior to an age. 
The full extremes of Nature*s force we find ; 

How heavenly virtue can exalt, or rage 
Infernal how degrade the human mind. 

While the fierce monk does at his trial stand. 
He chews revenge, abjuring his oflfence ; 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand. 
He stabs his judge to prove his innocence. 

The guilty stroke and torture of the steel 
Infix'd, our dauntless Briton scarce perceives ; 

The wounds his country from his death must feel 
The patriot views ; for those alone he grieves. 

The barbarous rage that durst attempt thy life, 
Harley! great counsellor, extends thy fame; 

And the sharp point of cruel Guiscard's ' knife. 
In brass and marble carves thy deathless name. 

Faithful assertor of thy country's cause, 
Britain with tears shall bathe thy glorious wound ; 

She for thy safety shall enlarge her laws. 
And in her statutes shall thy worth be found. 

* Gaiscard was a spy employed by the coart of France ; 
and being apprehended, endeavoured to assassinate Mr. 0ar- 
ley (afterwards Earl of Oxford) while his deposition was 
taken before the privy council. 
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Yet midst her sighs she triumphs, on the hand 
Reflecting, that difiiised the pubhc woe ; 

A stranger to her altars and her land. 
No son of her's could meditate this blow. 

Meantime thy pain is gracious Annans care : 
Our Queen, our saint, with sacrificing breath 

Softens thy anguish : in her powerful prayer 
She pleads thy service, and forbids thy death. 

Great as thou art, thou canst demand no more, 
O breast be wail'd by earth,preserved by Heaven! 

No higher can aspiring virtue soar ; 

Enough to thee of grief and fame is given. 



IN IMITATION OF 

HORACE, BOOK III. ODE IL 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1692. 

How long, deluded Albion, wilt thou lie 

In the lethargic sleep, the sad repose. 

By which thy close, thy constant enemy 

Has softly luU'd thee to thy woes ? 

Or wake, degenerate Isle, or cease to own 

What thy old kings in Gallic camps have done ; 

The spoils they brought thee back, the crowns 

they won. 
YPilliam (so Fate requires) again is arm'd ; 
Thy father to the field is gone : 
Again Maria weeps her absent lord. 
For thy repose content to rule alone. 
Are thy enervate sons not yet alarm'd? 
When William fights, dare they look tamely on. 
So slow to get their ancient fai&e restored, [^wordl 
As not to melt at Beauty's tears, nor foUowValour's 
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See the repenting Isle awakes, 
Her vicious chains the generous goddess breaks ; 
The fogs around her temples are dispelled; 
Abroad she looks, and sees arm'd Belgia stand 
Prepared to meet their common lord s command. 
Her Lion roaring by her side, her arrows in her 

hand. 
And, blushing to have been so long withheld. 
Weeps off her crime, and hastens to the field : 
Henceforth her youth shall be inured to bear 
Hazardous toil and active war ; 
To march beneath the dog-star's raging heat, 
Patient of summer's drought, and martial sweat. 
And only grieve in winter camps to find 
Its days too short for labours they designed : 
All night beneath hard heavy arms to watch. 
All day to mount the trench, to storm the breach. 
And all the rugged paths to tread. 
Where William and his virtue lead. 

Silence is the soul of war ; 

Deliberate counsel must prepare 

The mighty work which valour must complete : 

Thus William rescues, thus preserves the state. 

Thus teaches us to think and dare ; 

As, whilst his cannon just prepared to breathe 

Avenging anger and swift death. 

In the tried metal the close dangers glow. 

And now, too late, the dying foe 

Perceives the flame, yet cannot ward the blow ; 

So whilst in William's breast ripe counsels lie. 

Secret and sure as brooding Fate, 

No more of his design appears 

Than what awakens Gallia's fears. 

And (though Guilt's eye can sharply penetrate) 
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Distracted Lewis can descry 
Only a long unmeasured ruin nigh. 

On Norman coasts, and banks of frighted Seine^ 
Lo ! the impending storms begin ; 
Britannia safely through her master's sea 
Ploughs up her victorious way : 
The French Salmoneus throws his bolts in vain. 
Whilst the true thunderer asserts the main. 
Tis done! to shelves and rocks his fleets retire. 
Swift victory, in vengeful flames. 
Bums down the pride of their presumptuous names : 
They run to shipwreck to avoid our fire. 
And the torn vessels that regain their coast. 
Are but sad marks to show the rest are lost. 
All this the mild, the beauteous Queen has done. 
And William's softer half shakes Lewis' throne. 
Maria does the sea command. 
Whilst Gallia flies her husband's arm by land. 
So, the sun absent, with full sway the moon 
Governs the isles, and rules the waves alone ; 
So Juno thunders when her Jove is gone, 
li), Britannia ! loose thy ocean's chains. 
Whilst Russel strikes the blow thy Queen ordains^ 
Thus rescued, thus revered, for ever stand. 
And bless the counsel, and reward the hand, 
lo Britannia! thy Maria reigns. 

From Mary's conquests, and the rescued main. 
Let France look forth to Sambre's armed shore. 
And boast her joy for William's death * no more. 

' King William being slightly woanded by a oaonon-ball 
at the battle of the Boyne, a report reached France that he 
vras killed ; npon which, says Bishop Burnet, there were 
more public rejoicings, than had been usual at their greatest 
victories. 
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He lives, let Prance confess the victor lives : 

Her triumphs for his death were vain. 

And spoke her terror of his life too plain. 

The mighty years begin, the day draws nigh 

In which that one ' of Lewis' many wives 

Who, by the baleful force of guilty charms. 

Has long enthralled him in her withered arms. 

Shall o*er the plains from distant towers on high 

Cast around her mournful eye. 

And with prophetic sorrow cry, 

* Why does my ruin'd Lord retard his flight ? 

Why does despair provoke his age to fight? 

As well the wolf may venture to engage 

The angry lion's generous rage ; 

The ravenous vulture, and the bird of night. 

As safely tempt the stooping eagle's flight ; 

As Lewis to unequal arms defy 

Yon hero crown'd with blooming victory. 

Just triumphing o'er rebel rage restrained. 

And yet unbreath'd from battles gain'd. 

See ! all yon dusty fields quite covered o'er 

With hostile troops, and Orange at their head ; 

Orange, destined to complete 

The great desi^s of labouring Fate ; 

Orange, the name that tyrants dread : 

He comes, our ruin'd empire is no more ; 

Down, like the Persian, goes the Gallic throne ; 

Darius flies, young Ammon urges on.' 

Now from the dubious battle's mingled heat 
Let Fear look back, and stretch her hasty wing, 
Impatient to secure a base retreat ; 
Let the pale coward leave his wounded king, 

^ Madame Maintenon. 
25. I 
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For the vile privilege to breathe. 
To live with shame ia dread of glorious death f 
In vain ; for Fate has swifter wings than Fear, 
She follows hard, and strikes him in the rear ; 
Dying and mad the traitor bites the ground. 
His back transfix'd with a dishonest wound ; 
Whilstthrough the fiercest troops and thickest press 
Virtue carries on success ; [brave, 

Whilst equal Heaven guards the distinguished 
And armies cannot hurt whom angels save. 

Virtue to verse immortal lustre gives ; 

Each by the other's mutual friendship lives. 

^neas suffered, and Achilles fought ; 

The heroes acts enlarged the poet's thought. 

Or VirgiFs majesty, and Homer's rage. 

Had ne'er like lasting Nature vanquish'd age. 

Whilst Lewis then his rising terror drowns 

With drums' alarms and trumpets' sounds ; 

Whilst hid in arm'd retreats and guarded towns. 

From danger as from honour far. 

He bribes close Murder against open War; 

In vain you Gallic Muses strive 

With labour'd verse to keep his fame alive ; 

Your mouldering monuments in vain you raise 

On the weak basis of the tyrant's praise ; 

Your songs are sold, your numbers are profane ; 

'Tis incense to an idol given. 

Meat offer'd to Prometheus' man 

That had no soul from Heaven. 

Against his will you chain your frighted king 

On rapid Rhine^s divided bed. 

And mock your hero, whilst ye sing 

The wounds for which he never bled ; 
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Falseheod does poison on your praise diffuse. 
And Lewis' fear gives death to Boileau's muse. 

On its own worth true majesty is rear'd. 

And virtue is her own reward : 

With solid beams and native glory bright. 

She neither darkness dreads, nor covets light ; 

True to herself, and fix'd to in-born laws. 

Nor sunk by spite, nor lifted by applause. 

She from her settled orb looks calmly down 

On life or death, a prison or a crown. 

When bound in double chains poor Belgia lay, 

To foreign arms and inward strife a prey ; 

Whilst one godd man buoy'd up her sinking state. 

And Virtue laboured against Fate ; 

When Fortune basely with Ambition join'd. 

And all was conquered but the patriot's mind ; 

When storms let loose, and raging seas. 

Just ready the torn vessel to o'erwhelm. 

Forced not the faithful pilot from his helm ; 

Nor all the Siren songs of future peace. 

And dazzling prospect of a promised crown. 

Could lure his stubborn virtue down ; 

But against charms, and threats, and hell, he stood 

To that which was severely good ; 

Then had no trophies justified his fame, 

Nq poet blessed his song with Nassau's name ; 

Virtue alone did all that honour bring. 

And Heaven as plainly pointed out the King, 

As when he at the altar stood 

In all his types and robes of power. 

Whilst at his feet religious Britain bow'd. 

And own'd him next to what we there adore. 

Say, joyful Maese, and Boyne's victorious flood, 
(For each has mix'd his waves with royal blood) 
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When William's armies pass'd, did he retire. 

Or view from far the battle's distant fire 1 

Could he believe his person was too dear? 

Or use his greatness to conceal his fear? 

Could prayers or sighs the dauntless hero move ? 

Arm'd with Heaven's justice and his people's love. 

Through the first waves he wing'd his venturous 

And on the adverse shore arose, [way, 

(Ten thousand flying deaths in vain oppose.) 

like the great ruler of the day. 

With strength and swiftness mounting from the sea 

like him all day he toil'd, but long in night 

The god has eased his wearied light. 

Ere vengeance left the stubborn foes. 

Or William's labours found repose. 

When his troops falter'd, stepped not he between, 

Restored the dubious fight again, 

Mark'd out the coward that durst fly. 

And led the fainting brave to Victory ? 

Still as she fled him, did he not o'ertake [back? 

Her doubtful course, and brought her bleeding 

By his keen sword did not the boldest fall ? 

Was he not king, commander, soldier, all — 

His dangers such as with becoming dread 

His subjects yet unborn shall weep to read ; 

And were not those the only days that e'er 

The pious prince refused to hear 

His friends' advices, or his subjects' prayer ? 

Where'er old Rhine his fruitful water turns. 
Or fills his vassals' tributary urns. 
To Belgia's saved dominions and the sea. 
Whose righted waves rejoice in William's sway. 
Is there a town where children are not taught. 
Here Holland prosper'd, for here Orange fought? 
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Through rapid waters, and through flying fire. 

Here rush'd the Prince, here made whole France 

By different nations be his valour bless'd, [retire. 

In different languages confessed. 

And then let Shannon speak the rest : 

Let Shannon speak how, on her wondering shore. 

When conquest hovering on his arms did wait, 

And only ask'd some lives to bribe her o'er ; 

The godlike man, the more than conqueror. 

With high contempt sent back the specious bait, 

And scorning glory at a price too great. 

With so much power such piety did join. 

As made a perfect virtue soar 

A pitch unknown to man before. 

And lifted Shannon's waves o'er those of Boyne. 

Nor do his subjects only share 

The prosperous fruits of his indulgent reign ; 

His enemies approve the pious war 

Which, with their weapon, takes away their chain : 

More than his sword his goodness strikes his foes; 

They bless his arms, and sigh they must oppose. 

Justice and freedom on his conquests wait. 

And 'tis for man's delight that he is great : 

Succeeding times shall with long joy contend 

If he were more a victor or a friend : 

So much his courage and his mercy strive. 

He wounds to cure, and conquers to forgive. 

Ye heroes ! who have fought your country's cause j 
Redress'd her injuries, or form'd her laws. 
To my adventurous song just witness bear. 
Assist the pioi/s Muse, and hear her swear, — 
That 'tis no poet's thought, no flight of youth. 
But solid story and severest truth, 

i2 
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That William treasures up a greater name 

Than any country, any age can boast ; 

And all that ancient stock of fame 

He did fi*om his forefathers take. 

He has improved, and gives with interest back» 

And in his constellation does unite 

Their scatter'd rays of fainter light : 

Above or £nvy*s lash or Fortune's wheel. 

That settled glory shall for ever dwell 

Above the rolling orbs and common sky. 

Where notMng comes that e'er shall die. 



Where roves the Muse ? where, thoughtless to 

Is her short-lived vessel borne [turn* 

By potent winds, too subject to be toss'd. 

And in the sea of William's praxes lost ? 

Nor let her tempt that deep ; nor make the shor^ 

Where our abandon'd youth she sees 

Shipwreck'd in luxury and lost in ease ; 

Whom nor Britannia's danger can alarm. 

Nor William's exemplary virtue warm: 

Tell them, howe'er, the King can yet forgive 

Their guilty sloth, their homage yet receive. 

And let their wounded honour live : 

But sure and sudden be their just remorse ; 

Swift be their virtue's rise, and strong its course ^ 

For though for certain years and destined times 

Merit has lain confused with crimes ; 

Though Jove seem'd negligent of human cares, 

Nor scourged our follies, nor retum'd our prayers, 

His justice now demands the equal scales. 

Sedition is suppress'd, and truth prevails : 

Fate its great end by slow degrees attains. 

And Europe is redeem'd, and William reigns. 
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CUPID S PROMISE. 

PARAPHRASED FROM THE FRENCH. 

Soft Cupid, wanton, amorous boy. 
The other day, moved with my lyre. 

In flattering accents spoke his joy. 
And utter'd thus his fond desire : 

' Oh ! raise thy voice, one song I ask. 
Touch, then, the' harmonious string; 

To Thyrsis easy is the task, 

Who can so sweetly play and sing. 

' Two kisses -from my mother dear, 
Thyrsis, thy due reward shall be ; 

None, none, like Beauty's queen is fair; 
Paris has vouched this truth for me.* 

I straight replied, ' Thou know*st, alone. 
That brightest Chloe rules my breast; 

1 11 sing thee two instead of one. 
If thou 'It be kind, and make me bless'd. 

' One kiss from Chloe's lips, no more, 
I crave.' — He promised me success : 

I play'd with all my skill and pow'r. 
My glowing passion to express : — 

But, oh ! my Chloe, beauteous maid. 
Wilt thou the wish'd reward bestow ? 

Wilt thou make good what Love has said. 
And, by thy grant, his power show ? 
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THE 

THIEF AND CORDELIER. 

A BALLAD. 

To the tune of * King John and the Abbot of Canterbury.^ 

Who has e*er been at Paris must needs know the 

Chrevey 
The fatal retreat of the' unfortunate brave. 
Where honour and justice most oddly contribute 
To ease heroes' pains by a halter and gibbet. 
Derry down, down, hey derry down. 

There death breaks the shackles which force had 

put on, [begun ; 

And the hangman completes what the judge but 

There the Squire of the Pad and the Knight of 

the Post, [no more crossed. 

Find their pains no more balk*d, and their hopes 

Derry down, &c. 

Great claims are there made, and great secrets are 
known, [own ; 

And the king, and the law, and the thief, has his 
But my hearers cry out, ' What a deuce dost thoii 
Cut off thy reflections, and give us thy tale/ [ail? 
Derry down, &c. 
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Twas there then, in civil respect to harsh laws. 
And for want of false witness to back a bad cause, 
A Norman, though late, was obliged to appear. 
And who to assist, but a grave CordeUer ? 
Deny down, &c. 

The Squire, whose good grace was to open the 

scene, 
Seem'd not in great haste that the show should 

begin; 
Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart. 
And often took leave, but was loath to depart. 
Deny down, &c. 

' What frightens you thus, my good son t (says 

the priest) 
You murdered, are sorry, and have been confessed.' 
* O Father ! my sorrow will scarce save my bacon. 
For *twas not that I murder'd, but that I was taken,* 
Deny down, &c. 

' Pugh ! pr'y thee ne er trouble thy head with such 

fancies ; 
Rely on the aid you shall have firom Saint Francis ; 
If the money you promised be brought to the chest. 
You have only to die ; let the Church do the rest. 
Deny down, &c. 

' And what will folks say if they see you afraid ? 
It reflects upon me, as I knew not my trade : 
Courage, friend, for to-day is your period of sorrow. 
And things will go better, believe me, to-morrow/ 
Deny down, &c. 
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* To-morrow ! (our hero replied, in a fright,) 

He that's hanged before noon, ought to think of 

to-night' 
' Tell your beads, (quoth the priest) and be fairiy 

trussed up. 
For you surely to-night shall in Paradise sup/ 
Deny down, &c. 

* Alas ! (quoth the Squire,) howe'er sumptuous 

the treat, 
Parbleu, I shall have little stomach to eat; 
I should therefore esteem it great favour and grace. 
Would you be so kind as to go in my place.' 
Derry down, &c. 

* That I would, (quoth the Father) and thank you 

to boot. 
But our actions, you know, with our duty must suit : 
The feast I proposed to you i cannot taste. 
For this night, by our Order, is mark'd for a £Eist.' 
Derry down, &c. 

Then turning about to the hangman, he said, 

* Dispatch me, I pr'y thee, this troublesome blade; 
For thy cord and my cord both equally tie. 
And we live by the gold for which other men die/ 

Derry down, &c. 
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SONG. 

In vain you tell your parting lover — 
You wish fair winds may waft him over : 
Alas ! what winds can happy prove. 
That bear me far from what I love ? 
Alas ! what dangers on the main 
Can equal those that I sustain, 
From slighted vows and cold disdain ? 

Be gentle, and in pity choose 

To wish the wildest tempests loose. 

That, thrown again upon the coast 

Where fifst my shipwrecked heart was lost, 

I may once more repeat my pain ; 

Once more in dying notes complain 

Of shghted vows and cold disdain. 
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SUR LA PRISE DE NAMUR, 

PAR 

LES ARMES DU ROI, 



l' an nee 1692. 



PAR MONSIEUR BOILEAU DESPREAUX. 

Quelle docte et sainte y vresse 

Aujourdliiii me fait la loy? 
Cbastes nymphes du Permesse, 

N'est-ce pas vous que je voy ? 
Acconrez, troupe spavante : 
Des sons que ma lyre enfante; 

Les arbres sont r^joiiis : 
Marquez en bien la cadence: 
£t Yous, vents, faites silence: 

Je yais parler de Louis. 

Dans ses chansons immortelles, 

Comme un aigle audacieux, 
Pindare 6tendant ses aisles, 

Fuit loin des vulgaires yeux. 
Mais, 6 ma fidele lyre. 
Si, dans Fardeur qui m* inspire, 

Tu peux suivre mes transports ; 
Les chesnes de tes monts de Thrace 
N*ont rien oiii, que n efface 

La douceur de tes accords. 
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ENGLISH BALLAD. 

ON THE TAKING OF 

NAMUR, BY THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

1696*. 



Dolce est desipere in loco. 

Some folks are drunk, yet do not know it : 

So might not Bacchus give you law ? 
Was it a muse, O lofty poet. 

Or virgin of St. Cyr you saw? 
Why all this fiiry ? what's the matter, 

Tliat oaks must come from Thrace to dance ? 
Must stupid stocks be taught to flatter ? 

And is there no such wood in France ? 
Why must the winds all hold their tongue? 

If they a little breath should raise. 
Would that have spoiFd the poet's song. 

Or pii^Td away the monarch's praise ? 

Pindar, that eagle, mounts the skies, 

While Virtue leads the noble way ; 
Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 

Where sordid interest shows the prey. 
When once the poet's honour ceases. 

From reason far his transports rove ; 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces. 

Makes Louis take the Wall of Jove. 

' Namar was taken by the French in 1692, on which oc- 
casion Boileaa composed his Pindaric ; it was retaken bj the 
English in 1696, when Prior execated this most happj bar- 
lesqae parody. 

25. K 
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Est-ce Apollon et Neptune, 

Qui 8ur ces rocs sourcilleux 
Ont, campagnoDS de fortune, 

Basti ces murs orgueilleux ? 
De leur enceinte fameuse 
La Sambre unie k la Meuse, 

Defend le fatal abord ; 
£t par cent bouches horribles 
L'airain sur ces monts terribles 

Vomit le fer, et la mort. 

Dix mille vaillans Alcides 

Les bordant de toutes parts, 
D' Eclairs au loin homicides 

Font petiller leurs remparts : 
£t dans son sein infidele 
Par tout la terre y recele 

Un feu prest k s'^lancer. 
Qui soudain per9ant son goufre, 
OuTre un sepulchre de soufire 

A quiconque ose avancer. 

Namur, devant tes murailles 

Jadis la Grece eust vingt ans. 
Sans fruit veu les funerailles * 

De ses plus fiers combattans. 
Quelle effroyable puissance 
Aujourd'hui pourtant s'avance, 

Preste k foudroyer tes monts ? 
Quel bruit, quel feu Tenvironne? 
C*est Jupiter en personne ; 

Ou c'est le vainqueur de Mons. 
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Neptune and Sol came from above. 

Shaped like Megrigny and Vauban'; 
They arm*d these rpcks ; then show'd old Jove 

Of Marli wood the wondrous plan. 
Such walls these three wise gods agreed. 

By human force could ne'er be shaken ; 
But you and I in Homer read 

Of gods, as well as men, mistaken. 
Sambre and Maese their waves may join. 

But ne'er can William's force restrain ; 
He 11 pass them both who pass'd the Boyne ; 

Remember this, and arm the Seine. 

Full fifteen thousand lusty fellows. 

With fire and sword the fort maintain ; 
Each was a Hercules, you tell us. 

Yet out they marched like common men. 
Cannons above, and mines below, 

Did death and tombs for foes contrive ; 
Yet matters have been order'd so. 

That most of us are still alive. 

If Namur be compared to Troy, 

Then Britain's boys excell'd the Greeks ; 
Their siege did^ten long years employ ; 

We've done our business in ten weeks. 
What godhead does so fast advance 

With dreadful power, those hills to gain ? 
Tis little Will, the scourge of France; 

No godhead, but the first of men. 
His mortal arm exerts the power 

To keep even Mons's victor under ^ ; 
And that same Jupiter no more 

Shall fright the world with impious thunder. 

^ Two famoofl engineers. 

' Mous surrendered to Loais XIV. April 10, 1691. 
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N'en doute point: c'est luy-m^me. 

Tout brille en luy ; tout est Roy. 
Dans Bruxelles Nassau bl^me 

Commence k trembler pour toy. 
En vain il voit le Bat^ve, 
Desormais docile escl^ve, 

Rang6 sous ses 6tendars : 
En vain au lion Belgiqtie 
II voit I'Aigle Germanique 

Uni sous les Leopards* 

Plein de la frayeur nouyells, 

I)ont ses sens sont agpit^s, 
A son secours il appelle 

Les peuples les plus vant^s. 
Ceux-lk yiennent du rivage, 
Ou s*enorgueillit le Tage 

De Tor, qui roule en ses eaux ; 
Ceux-ci des champs, oii la neige 
Des marais de la Norv^j^e 

Neuf mois couyre les roseaux^ 

IVf ais qui fait enfler la Sambre t 
Sous les Jumeaux effiray^s, 

Des froids torrens de Decembre 
Les champs par tout sont noy^s. 

Cer6s s'enfuit, ^plor6e 

De voir en proye k Bor6e 
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Our King thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilst Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is. 
To Bruxelles inarches on secure, 

To bomb the monks and scare the ladies. 
After this glorious expedition. 

One battle makes the Marshal great ; 
He must perform the King's commission ; 

Who knows but Orange may retreat 1 
Kings are allow'd to feign the gout, 

Or be prevail'd with, not to fight ; 
And mighty Louis hoped, no doubt. 

That William would preserve that right 

From Seine and Loire, to Rhone and Po, 

See every mother's son appear : 
In such a case ne*er blame a foe. 

If he betrays some littl6 fear. 
He comes, the mighty Villeroy comes, 

Finds a small river in his way ; 
So waves his colours, beats his drums. 

And thinks it prudent there to stay. 
The Gallic troops breathe blood and war ; 

The Marshal cares not to march faster ; 
Poor Villeroy moves so slowly here 

We fancied all it was his master. 

Will no kind flood, no friendly rain. 

Disguise the Marshal's plain disgrace ; 
No torrents swell the low Mehayne ? 

The world will say, he durst not pass. 
Why will no Hyades appear. 

Dear poet, on the banks of Sambre ? 
Just as they did that mighty year 

When yoil turn'd June into December. 

k2 
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Ses guerets d' epics charges, 
£t sous les urnes femgeuses 
Des Hyades oragueses 

Tous ses tr^sors submerges. 

D6ployez toutes vos rages. 

Princes, vents, peuples, frimats ; 
Ramassez tous vos nuages ; 

Rassemblez tous vos soldats. 
Ma]gr6 vous Namur en poudre 
S'en va tomber sous la foudre 

Qui domta lille, Courtray, 
Gtund la superbe Espagnole, 
Saint Omer, Bezan^on, Dole, 

YpreSy Maestricht, et Cambray. 

Mes presages s'accomplissent ; 

n commence a chanceler : 
Sous les coups qui retentissent 

Ses murs s'en vont s'ecrouler. 
Mars en feu qui les domine. 
Souffle k grand bruit leur mine ; 

£t les bombes dans les airs 
Allant cbercber le tonnere, 
Semblent tombant sur la terre, 

Vouloir s'ouvrir les enfers. 

Accourez, Nassau, Baviere, 
De ces murs I'unique espoir; 

A convert d'une riviere 

Venez : vous pouvez tout voir. 
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The water-nymphs are, too, unkind 
To Villeroy ; are the land-nymphs so ? 

And fly they, all, at once combined 
To shame a general and a beau ? 

Truth, justice, sense, religion, fame. 

May join to finish William's story; 
Nations set free, may bless his name. 

And France in secret own his glory ; 
But Ypres, Maestricht, and Cambray, 

Besanpon, Ghent, Saint Omer's, Lisle, 
Courtray and Dole — Ye critics, say. 

How poor to this was Pindar's style ? 
With ekes and alsos tack thy strain. 

Great Bard ! and sing the deathless prince 
Who lost Namur the same campaign 

He bought Dixmuyd, and plunder'd Deynse. 

Ill hold ten pound my dream is out; 

I'd tell it you but for the rattle 
Of those confounded drums; no doubt 

Yon bloody rogues intend a battle. 
Dear me ! a hundred thousand French 

With terror fill the neighbouring field. 
While William carries on the trench. 

Till both the town and castle yield. 
Villeroy to Boufflers should advance. 

Says Mars, through cannons' mouths in fire ; 
Id est, one Mareschal of France 

Tells t'other he can come no nigher. 

Regain the lines the shortest way, ' 

Villeroy, or to Versailles take post. 

For haying seen it, thou canst say 
The steps by which Namur was lost^ 
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Considerez ces appcoches : 
Voyez grimper s\ir ces roches 

Ces athletes belliqueux ; 
Et dans les eaux, dans la flame, 
Louis k tout donnant Fame, 

Marcher, courlr avecque eux. 

Contemplez dans la tempeste. 

Qui sort de ces boulevards. 
La plume qui sur sa teste 

Attire tons les regards. 
A cet astre redoubtable 
Toi\jours un sort favorable 

S'attache dams les combats: 
Et toiijours avec la gloire 
Mars amenant la victoire 

V61e, et le suit k grands pas. 

Grands defenseurs de FEspagne, 

Montrez-vous : il en est temps : 
Courage ; vers la Mehagne 

Yoil^ vos drapeaux flottans. 
Jamais ses ondes craintives 
N'ont veA sur leurs foibles rives 

Tant de guerriers s'amasser. 
Courez done : Qui vous retarde 1 
Tout I'univers vous regarde. 

N'osez-vous la traverser ? 

Loin de fermer le passage 
A vos nombreux bataillons, 

Luxembourg a du rivage 
Recul6 ses pavilions. 

Quoy ? leur seul aspect vous glace? 
Oil sont ces chefs pleins d'audace. 



I 
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The smoke an4 flaiae may vex thy sight ; 

Look not oDce .back; but, as thou goest. 
Quicken the squadrons in their flighty 

And bid the devil take the slowest. 
Think not what reason to produce. 

From Louis to conceal thy fear ; 
He*ll own the strength of thy excuse, 

Tell him that William was but there. 

Now let us look for Louis' feather. 

That used to shine so like a star ; 
The Generals could not get together 

Wanting that influence, great in war ; 
O Poet ! thou hadst been discreeter. 

Hanging the Monarch's hat so high. 
If thou hadst dubb'd thy star a meteor. 

That did but blaze, and rove, ^nd .die» 

To animate the doubtful flght, 

Namur in vain expects that ray ; 
In vain France hopes the sickly light 

Should shine near WilUam's fuller day. 
It knows Versailles its proper station. 

Nor cares for any foreign sphere ; 
Where you see Boileau's constellation^ 

Be sure no danger can be near. 

The French had gathered all their force. 

And William met them in their way. 
Yet off they brush'd, both foot and horse ; 

What has friend Boileau left to say 1 
When his high Muse is bent upon't. 

To sing her King, that great commander. 
Or on the shores of Hellespont, 

Or in the valleys near Scamander, 
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Jadis si prompts k marcher^ 
Qui devoieot de la Tamise, 
Et de la Dr&ve soi^mise, 

Jusqu' k Paris nous chercher? 

Cependant 1 effi-oy redouble 

Sous les remparts de Namur 
Son gouverneur qui se trouble 

S'enfuit sous son dernier mur. 
D6ja jusques k ses portes 
Je Yoy monter nos cobortes. 

La flame et le fer en main : 
Et sur les monceaux de piques, . 
De corps morts, de rocs, de briques, 

S'ouvrir un large chemin. 

C'en est fait. Je viens d'entendre 

Sur ces rocbers 4perdus 
Battre un signal pour se rendre : 

Le feu cesse. lis sont rendus. 
D^poiiillez vdtre arrogance, 
Fiers ennemis de la France, 

£t desormais gracieux, 
AUez k Liege, k Bruxelles, 
Porter les humbles nouvelles 

De Namur pris k vous yeux. 
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Would it not spoil his noble task. 

If any foolish Phrygian there is 
Impertinent enough to ask, 

How far Namur may be from Paris ? 

Two stanzas more before we end. 

Of death, pikes, rocks, arms, bricks, and fire ; 
Leave them behind you, honest friend. 

And with your countrymen retire. 
Your ode is spoil'd ; Namur is freed : 

For Dixmuyd something yet is due ; 
So good Count Guiscard may proceed^; 

But, Boufflers, sir, one word with you — 

Tis done. In sight of these commanders 

Who neither fight nor raise the siege, 
The foes of France march safe through Flanders, 

Divide to Bruxelles or to Liege. 
Send, Fame, this news to Trianon, 

That Boufflers may new honours gain ; 
He the same play by land has shown. 

As Tourville did upon the main^ 
Yet is the Marshal made a peer : 

O, William ! may thy arms advance. 
That he may lose l)inant next year, 

And so be Constable of France. 

* Coont Gniscard was commander of the town of Namur. and 
Marshal Boafflers of the castle. 

* M. de Tourviire commanded the French squadron, which 
engaged Admiral Rossell off La Hogoe, in 1692. 
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tHE 

GARLAND. 

Thb pride of every grove I chose. 

The violet sweet and lily fiedr, 
Hie dappled pink and blushing rose. 

To deck my charming Chloe's hair. 

At mora the nymph vouchsafed to place 
Upon her brow the various wreath ; 

The flowers less blooming than her huce. 
The scent less fragrant than her breath. 

The flowers she wore along the day. 
And every nymph and shepherd said. 

That in her hair they looked more gay 
Than glowing in their native bed. 

Undressed at evening, when she found 
Their odours lost, their colours passed. 

She changed her look, and on the ground 
Her garland and her eye she cast. 

That eye dropped sense distinct and clear. 
As any Muse's tongue could speak. 

When from its lid a pearly tear 

Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 

Dissembling what I knew too well, 
* My love, my life, (said I) explain 

This diange of humour ; pr'ythee tell. 
That falling tear-— what does it mean T 

She sigh*d ; she smiled ; and to the flowers 

Pointing, the lovely moralist said, 
' < See, friend, in some few fleeting hours. 
See yonder what a change is made! 
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* Ah me ! the blooming pride of May 

And that of Beauty are but one ; 
At morn both flourish, bright and gay. 
Both fade at evening, pale and gone. 

* At dawn poor Stella danced and sung, 

The amorous youth around her bow'd ; 
At night her fatal knell was rung ; 
I saw and kiss'd her in her shroud. 

* Such as she is who died to-day. 

Such I, alas ! may be to-morrow ; 
Go, Damon, bid thy Muse display 
The justice of thy Chloe's sorrow.* 



THE VICEROY. 

A BALLAD. 

To the tune of * Lady Isabella's Tragedy ; or, the Step- 
mother^ s Cruelty.* 

Of Neros tyrant, petty king. 

Who heretofore did reign 
In famed Hibernia, I will sing. 

And in a ditty plain. 

He hated was by rich and poor, 

For reasons you shall hear ; 
So ill he exercised his power. 

That he himself did fear. 

* This satire was justly levelled at Lord Coningsbj,for his 
mal-administration when he was one of the Lords Jastices of 
Ireland. 

25. L 
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Full proud and arrogant was he. 

And covetous withall ; 
The guilty be would still set free. 

But guiltless men inthral. 

He with a haughty impious nod 
Would curse and dogmatize. 

Not fearing either man or God, 
Gold he did idolize. 

A patriot' of high degree. 

Who could no longer bear 
This upstart Viceroy's tyranny. 

Against him did declare. 

And, arm'd with truth, impeach'd the Don 

Of his enormous crimes. 
Which I'll unfold to you anon. 

In low but faithful rhymes. 

The articles recorded stand 

Against this peerless peer. 
Search but the archives of the land, 

Youll find them written there ^. 

Attend, and justly I'll recite 

His treasons to you all. 
The heads set in their native light, 

(And sigh poor Gaphny's fall.) 

That traitorously he did abuse 

The power in him reposed. 
And wickedly the same did use. 

On all mankind imposed. 



' The Earl of Bellamont impeached Coniogsbj of high- 
treaspD in the English parliament. 

3 Sabbati, 16 die Decembris, 5 Golielmi et Marie, 1693. 
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That he, contrary to all law. 

An oath did frame and make, 
Compelling the militia 

The' illegal oath to take. 

Free-quarters for the army, too, 

He did exact and force ; 
On Protestants his love to show. 

Than Papist used them worse. 

On all provisions destined for 

The camp at Limerick, 
He laidu tax full hard and sore. 

Though many men were sick. 

The sutlers, too, he did ordain 

For licences should pay, 
Which they refused with just disdain. 

And fled the camp away. 

By which provisions were so scant. 

That hundreds there did die. 
The soldiers food and drink did want. 

Nor famme could they fly. 

He so much loved his private gain. 

He could not hear or see : 
They might or die, or might complain. 

Without relief,, /Mirrfic. 

That, above and against all right. 

By word of mouth did he, 
In council sitting, hellish spite. 

The farmer's fate decree ; 

That he, O Ciel, without trial. 
Straightway should hanged be ; 

Though then the courts were open all. 
Yet Nero judge would be. 
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No sooner said, but it was done. 
The Bourreau did his worst; 

Gaphny, alas ! is dead and gone. 
And left his judge accursed. 

In this concise, despotic way. 

Unhappy Gaphny fell. 
Which did all honest men afiray. 

As truly it might well. 

Full two good hundred pounds a-year. 
This poor man's real estate. 

He settJed on his favourite dear. 
And Culliford can say't. 

Besides, he gave five hundred pound 
To Fielding his own scribe. 

Who was his bail ;- one friend he found ; 
He owed him to the bribe. 

But for this horrid murder vile 

None did him prosecute ; 
His old friend help'd him o'er the stile ; 

With Satan who dispute ? 

With France, fair England's mortal foe, 

A trade he carried on ; 
Had any other done't, I trow. 

To Tripos he had gone. 

That he did likewise traitorously. 

To bring his ends to bear. 
Enrich himself most knavishly ; 

O thief without compare ! 

Vast quantities of stores did he 

Embezzle and purloin ; 
Of the king's stores he kept a key. 

Converting them to coin. 
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The forfeited estates also. 

Both real and personal. 
Did with the stores together go ; 

Fierce Cerberus swallowed all. 

Meanwhile the soldiers sigh'd and sobbed. 

For not one souse had they ; 
His Excellence had each man fobbed, 

For he had sunk their pay. 

Nero, without the least disguise, 

The Papists at all times 
Still favoured, and their robberies 

Look'd on as trivial crimes. 

The Protestants, whom they did rob 

During his government, 
Were forced with patience, like good Job, 

To rest themselves content. 

For he did basely them refuse 

All legal remedy; 
The Romans still he well did use. 

Still screen'd their roguery. 

Succinctly thus to you I Ve told 

How this Viceroy did reign. 
And other truths I shall unfold ; 

For truth is always plain. 

The best of queens he hath reviled. 

Before and since her death ; 
He, cruel and ungrateful, smiled 

When she resign'd her breath. 

Forgetful of the^ favours kind 

She had on him bestow'd, 
like Lucifer, his rancorous mind. 

He loved nor her nor God. 

l2 
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But listen, Nero, lend thy ears, 
As still thou hast them on ; 

Hear what Britannia says, with tears. 
Of Anna dead and gone : 

* Oh ! sacred be her memory, 

For ever dear her name; 
There never was, or ere can be, 
A brighter, juster dame. 

' Bless'd be my sons, and eke all those 
Who on her praises dwell ; 

She conquered Britain's fiercest foes. 
She did all queens excel. 

* All princes, kings, and potentates, 

Ambassadors did send ; 
All nations, provinces, and states. 
Sought Anna for their friend. 

< In Anna they did all confide. 
For Anna they could trust ; 

Her royal faith they all had tried. 
For Anna still was just. 

* Truth, mercy, justice, did surround 

Her awful judgment-seat; 
In her the Graces all were found. 
In Anna all complete. 

* She held the sword and balance right, 

And sought her people's good ; . 
In clemency she did delight. 

Her reign not stain'd with blood. 

, ' Her gracious goodness, piety. 
In all her deeds did shine. 
And bounteous was her charity. 
All attributes divine. 
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' Consummate wisdom, meiekness all, 

Adorn'd the words she spoke. 
When they from her fair lips did fall. 

And sweet her lovely look. 

' Ten thousand glorious deeds to crown. 

She caused dire war to cease ; 
A greater empress ne'er was known. 

She fix'd the world in peace. 

' This last and godlike act achieved, 
To Heaven she wing'd her flight ; 

Her loss, with tears, all Europe grieved. 
Their strength and dear deUght. 

' Leave we, in bliss, this heavenly saint. 

Revere, ye just, heir urn ; 
Her virtues, high and excellent, 

Astrea gone we mourn. 

* Commemorate, my sons, the day 
Which gave great Anna birth ; 

Keep it for ever and for aye, 
And annual be your mirth.' 

Illustrious George now fills the throne. 

Our wise, benign, good king ; 
Who can his wondrous deeds make known. 

Or his bright actions sing! 

Thee, favourite Nero, he has deign'd 

To raise to high degree ! 
Well thou thy honours hast sustained. 

Well vouched thy ancestry. 

But pass — ^These honours on thee laid, 
Can they e'er make thee white ? 

Don't Gaphny's blood, which thou hast shed. 
Thy guilty soul afiright? 
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Oh ! is there not, grim mortal, tell. 

Places of bliss and woe 1 
Oh ! is there not a heaven, a hell? 

But whidier wilt diou go ? 

Can nought change thy obdurate mind ? 

Wilt thou for ever rail ? 
The prophet on thee well refined. 

And set thy wit to sale. 

How thou art lost to sense and shame 

Three countries witness be ; 
Thy conduct all just men do blame. 

Libera nos Domine ! 

Dame Justice waits thee, well I ween. 
Her sword is brandish'd high ; 

Nought can thee from her vengeance screen. 
Nor canst thou from her fiy. 

Heavy her ire will fall on thee. 

The gUttering steel is sure : 
Sooner or later, all agree. 

She cuts off tlie impure. 

To her I leave thee, gloomy peer. 
Think on thy crimes committed ; 

Repent, and be for once sincere. 
Thou ne'er wilt be De-Witted. 
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DOWN-HALL i. 

A BALLAD. 

To the Tune of * King John, and the Abbot of Canterbury.* 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1715. 

I SING not old Jason who travell'd through Greece 
To kiss the fair maids and possess the rich fleece ; 
Nor sing 1 ^neas, who, led by his mother, 
Got rid of one wife and went far for another, 
Derry down, down, hey derry down. 

Nor him who through Asia and Europe did roam, 
Ulysses by name, who ne'er cared to go home ; 
But rather desired to see cities and men, [Pen. 
Than return to his farms, and converse with old 
Derry down, &c. 

Hang Homer and Virgil ; their meaning to seek, 
A man must have poked into Latin and {Greek ; 
Those who love their own tongue, we have reason 

to hope, 
Have read them translated by Dryden and Pope; 

Derry down, &c. 

But I sii^g of exploits that have lately been done 
By two British heroes calFd Matthew and John ', 

^ Down Hall is situated three miles S. £. from Hatfield 

Broad Oak Church, in Essex, and was purchased jointly bj 

Prior and Lord Harley, to whom it wholly reverted on the 
death of the poet. 

^ Matthew Prior, and John Morlej, of Halstead, in Essex, 
bred a butcher, bat accounted one of the greatest land- 
jobbers in England. In honour of his profession he annually 
killed a hog, in the publio market* and took a groat for it. 
He died 1732. 
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And how they rid friendly from fine London town. 
Fair Essex to see, and a place they call Down, 
Deny down, &c. 

Now ere they went out, you may rightly suppose 

How much they discoursed both in prudence and 
prose: 

For before this great journey was thoroughly con- 
certed. 

Full often they met, and as often they parted; 
Derry down, &c. 

And thus Matthew said, * Look you here, my friend 
I fairiy have travell'd years thirty-and-one, [John, 
And though I still carried my SoTereign's warrants, 
I only have gone upon other folks* errands ; 
Derry down, &c. 

And now in this journey of Ufe I would have [grave, 
A place where to bait 'twixt the court and the 
Where joyful to live, not unwilUng to die.' — 
'Gadzooks, I have just such a place in my eye, 
Derry down, &c. 

'There are gardens so stately, and arbours so thick, 
A portal of stone, and a fabric of brick ; 
The matter next week shall be all in your power; 
But the money, Gadzooks, must be paid to an hour ; 
Derry down, &c. 

'For things in this world must by law be made cer- 
We both must repair unto Oliver Martin % [tain; 
For he is a lawyer of worthy renown 1 
I'll bring you to see; he must fix you at Down.' 
Derry down, &c. 

' Of the Middle Temple, who was employed bj the parties 
as convejancer. See Prior s Will. 
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Quoth Matthew^ ' I know that from Berwick to 

Dover, 
You've sold all our premises over and over; 
And now if your buyers and sellers agree^ 
You may throw all our acres into the South-sea^ 
Derry down, &c. 

* But a word to the purpose ; to-morrow, dear friend, 
We/U see what to-night you so highly commend; 
And if with a garden and house I am bless'd. 
Let the devil and Coningsby ^ go with the rest,' 

Derry down, &c. 

Then answer'd Squire Morley, * Pray, get a calash. 
That in summer may burn, and in winter may splash; 
I love dirt and dust ; and 'tis always my pleasure 
To take with me much of the soil that I measure,' 
Derry down, &c. 

Bot Matthew thought better, for Matthew thought 

right. 
And hired a chariot so trim and so tight, [pass ; 
That extremes both of winter and summer might 
For one window was canvass, the other was glass, 

Derry down, &c. 

' Draw up,' quoth friend Matthew ; * pull down,' 
quoth friend John, 

* We shall be both hotter and colder anon :' 
Thus talking and scolding they forward did speed. 
And Ralpho paced by under Newman the Swede, 

Derry down, &c. 

Into an old inn did this equipage roll. 

At a town they call Hodsdon, the sign of the Bull, 

* Lord Coningsby, with whom he had differed. iSiee the 
preceding BaUad of the Viceroy, 
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Ned.r anymph with an urD,that divides the highway, 
And into a puddle throws mother of tea. 
Deny down, &c. 

' Come here, my sweet landlady ; pray,how d ye do'? 
Where is Cicely so cleanly, and Prudence, and Sue? 
And where is the widow that dwelt here below 1 
And the hostler that sung about eight years ago? 
Derry down, &c. 

And where is your sister, so mild and so dear? 
Whose voice to her maids like a trumpet was clear/ 

* By my troth,' she replies, ' you grow younger, I 

think. 
And pray, sir, whatwine does the gentleman drink? 
Derry down, &c. 

* Why now let me die, sir, or live upon trust. 

If I know to which question to answer you first: 
Why things, since I saw you, most strangely have 

varied ; 
The hostler is hang'd, and the widow is married ; 
Derry down, &c. 

' And Prue left a child for the parish to nurse ; 
And Cicely went off with a gentleman's purse; 
As to my sister, so mild and so dear, 
She has lain in the church-yard full many a year;' 
Derry down, &c. 

* Well, peace to her ashes ; what signifies grief? 
She roasted red veal, and she powder'd lean beef; 
Full nicely she knew to cook up a fine dish. 
For tough were her pullets, and tender her fish ;* 

Derry down, &c. 

' This is Mr. Morlej's address to the hostess. 
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'For that matter, sir, be ye squire, knight, or lord, 
I'll give you whate'er a good inn can afford : 
I should look on myself as unhappily sped. 
Did I yield to a sister, or living or dead ; 
Derry down, &c. 

' Of mutton, a delicate neck and a breast 
Shall swim in the water in which they were dress'd; 
And because you great folks are with rarities taken. 
Addle-eggs shall be next course, toss*d up with 
Derry down, &c. [rank bacon;' 

Then supper was served, and the sheets they were 

laid^ 
And Morley most lovingly whisper'd the maid : 
'The maid ! was she handsome?' why, truly, so, so: 
But what Morley whisper'd we never shall know ; 
Derry down, &c. 

Then up rose these heroes as brisk as the sun, * 
And their horses, like his, were prepared to run : 
Now when in the morning Matt ask'd for the score, 
John kindly had paid it the evening before, 
Derry down, &c. 

Their breakfast so warm, to be sure they did eat, 
(A custom in travellers mighty discreet ;) [on. 
And thus with great friendship and glee they went 
To find out the place you shall hear of anon ; 
Called Down, Down, hey derry down. 

But what did they talk of from morning till noon? 
Why, of spots in the sun, and the man in the moon ; 
Of the Czar s gentle temper, the stocks in the City, 
The wise men of Greece, and the Secret Committe«» 
Deny down, &c. 
25. M 
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So to Harlow they came ; and ' Hey, where are 

you all ? 
Show us into the parlour, and mind when I call: 
Why, your maids have no motion, your men have 

no life ; 
Well, master, I hear you have buried your wife, 
Derry down, &c. 

' Come this very instant, take care to provide 
Tea, sugar, and toast, and a horse and a guide : 
Are the Harrisonshere, both the old and the young? 
And where stands fair Down V the delight of my 
Derry down, &c. [song, 

' O Squire, to the grief of my heart I may say, 
I have buried two wives since you travelled this way ; 
And the Harrisons both may be presently here ; 
And Down stands, 1 think, where it stood the last 
Derry down, &c. [year,' 

Then Joan brought the tea-pot, and Caleb the toast, 
And the wine was froth'd out by the hand of mine 

host ; 
But we clear'd our extempore banquet so fast. 
That the Harrisons both were forgot in the haste, 
Derry down, &c. 

Now hey for Down Hall ; for the guide he was got ; 
The chariot was mounted : the horses did trot; 
The guide he did bring us a dozen miles round; 
But, oh ! all in vain, for no Down could be found. 
Derry down, &c. 

* O thou Popish guide, thou hast led us astray:*— 
Says he, * How the devil should I know the way ? 
I never yet travelled this road in my life ; 
But Down lies on the left, I was told by my wife;' 
Derry down, &c. 
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* Thy wife,' answer'd Matthew, * when she went 

abroad. 
Ne'er told thee of half the by-ways she had trod; 
Perhaps she met friends, and brought pence to thy 

house. 
But thou shalt go home without ever a souse: 
Derry down, &c. 

* What is this thing, Morley, and how can you 

mean it? seen it T 

We have lost our estate here, before we have 

* Have patience,' soft Morley, in anger, replied ; 
' To find out our way, let us send off our guide. 

Derry down, &c. 

* O here I spy Down ; cast your eye to the west. 
Where a windmill so stately stands plainly con- 
fessed/ [find ; 

' On the west !' replied Matthew, * no windmill I 
As well thou may'st tell me I see the west wind» 
Derry down, &c. 

* Now pardon me, Morley, the windmill I spy. 
But, faithful Achates, no house is there nigh.' 

' Look again,' says mild Morley, 'Gadzooks, you 

are blind ; 
The mill stands before, and the house lies behind; 
Derry down, &c. 

* O, now a Igw, ruin'd, white shed, I discern. 
Untiled and unglazed, I believe 'tis a barn.' 

* A bam ! why you rave ; 'tis a house for a squire, 
A justice of peace, or a knight of our shire. 

Derry down, &c. . 

* A house should be built or with brick or with 

stone :' — [all one : 

' Why, 'tis a plaster and lath, and I think that's 
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And such as it is, it has stood with great fame. 
Been called a Hall, and has given its name 
To Down, Down, hey derry down/ 

' O Morley, O Morley, if that be a Hall, 

The fame with the building will suddenly fall' — 

' With your friend Jemmy Gibbs^ about buildings 

agree. 
My business is land, and it matters not me ; 
Derry down, &c. 

* I wish you could tcH'what a deuce your head ails ; 
I show'd you Down Hall; did you look for Ver- 
sailles ? [let ye. 

Then take house and farm as John Ballett will 
For better for worse, as I took my dame Betty, 
Derry down, &c. 

* And now, sir, a word to the wise is enough ; 
You'll make very little of all your old stuff; 
And to build at your age, by my troth, you grow 

simple ; 
Are you young and rich, like the master of Wimpled 
Derry down, &c. 

' If you have these whims of apartments and gar- 
dens, [things; 
From twice fifty acres you'll ne'er see five far- 
Andin your's I shall find the true gentleman's fate. 
Ere you finish your house you'll have spent your 
Derry down, &c. [estate; 

* Now let us touch thumbs, and be friends ere we 

part.' 

* H^re, John, is my thumb ;' and * Here, Mat, is 

my heart : 

^ Architect of the Ratclifle Library, Oxoo, &o. 
7 Edward, Earl of Oxford. 
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To Halstead I speed, and you go back to Town :' — 
Thus ends the first part of the ballad of Down, 
Derry down, down, hey derry down. 



SOISG. 

If wine and music have the power 

To ease the sickness of the soul^ 
Let Phcebus every string explore, 

And Bacchus fill the sprightly bowl : 
Let them their friendly aid employ 

To make my Chloe's absence light. 
And seek for pleasure to destroy 

The sorrows of this livelong night. 

But she to-morrow will return : 

Venus, be thou to-morrow great; 
Thy myrtles strow, thy odours burn. 

And meet thy favourite nymph in state. 
Kind goddess, to no other powers 

Let us to-morrow's blessings own ; 
Thy darling Love shall guide the hours, 

And all the day be thine alone. 



SONGS. 

SET TO MUSIC BY THB MOST EMINENT MASTERS. 



SET BY ABEL. 

Reading ends in melancholy, 
Wine breeds vices and diseases. 

Wealth is but care, and love but folly, 
Only friendship truly pleases. 

My wealth, my books, my flask, my Molly, 
Farewell all, if friendship ceases. 

m2 
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SET BY PURCELL. 

Whither would my passion run? 

Shall I fly her, or pursue her ? 
Losing her I am undone, 

Yet would not gain her, to undo her. 

Ye tyrants of the human breast. 
Love and Reason ! cease your war, 

And order Death to give me rest. 
So each will equal triumph share. 



set by de fesch. 

Strephonetta, why d'ye fly me, 
With such rigour in your eyes ? 

Oh ! 'tis cruel to deny me, 
Since your charms I so much prize. 

But I plainly see the reason 
Why, in vain, I you pursued ; 

Her to gain 'twas out of season, 
Who before the chaplain woo'd. 



set by smith. 

Come, weep no more, for 'tis in vain ; 

Torment not thus your pretty heart ; 
Think, Flavia, we may meet again. 

As well as that we now must part 

You sigh and weep ; the gods neglect 
That precious dew your eyes let fall ; 

Our joy and grief with like respect 
They mind, and that is not at all. 



k 
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We pray, in hopes they will be kind. 

As if they Mid regard our state; 
They hear, and the return we find 

Is that no prayers can alter Fate. 

Then clear your brow and look more gay : 

Do not yourself to grief resign ; 
Who knows but that those powers may 

The pair they now have parted join ? 

But since they have thus cruel been. 
And could such constant lovers sever, 

I dare not trust, lest, now they're in. 
They should divide us two for ever. 

Then, Flavia, come, and let us grieve. 
Remembering, though, upon what score; 

This our last parting look believe. 
Believe we must embrace no more. 

Yet should our sun shine out at last. 
And Fortune, without more deceit. 

Throw but one reconciling cast 
To make two wandering lovers meet ; 

How great, then, would our pleasure be 
To find Heaven kinder than believed. 

And we, who had no hopes to see 
Each other, to be thus deceived ! 

But say, should Heaven bring no relief. 
Suppose our sun should never rise ; 

Why, then, what's due to such a grief 
We've paid already with our eyes. 
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SET BY DE FESGH. 

Let perjured, fair Amynta know 
What for her sake I undergo ; 
Tell her, for her how I sustain 
A lingering fever's wasting pain ; 
Tell her the torments I endure. 
Which only, only she can cure. 

But, oh ! she scorns to hear or see 
The wretch that lies so low as me ; 
Her sudden greatness turns her brain. 
And Strephon hopes, alas ! in vain ! 
For ne'er 'twas found (though often tiied) 
That Pity ever dwelt with Pride. 



set by de fesch. 

Phillis, this pious talk give o'er. 
And modesty pretend no more. 

It js too plain an art: 
Surely you take me for a fool, 
And would by this prove me so dull 

As not to know your heart. 

In vain you fancy to deceive ; 
Por truly I can ne'er believe 

But this is all a sham ; 
Since any one may plainly see 
You'd only save yourself with me. 

And with another damn. 
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SET BY SMITH. 



Still, Dorinda, I adore ; 

ThiDk I mean not to deceive ye; 
For I loved you much before. 
And, alas ! now love you more. 

Though I force myself to leave you. 

Staying I my vows shall fail, 

Virtue yields as love grows stronger ; 
Fierce desires will sure prevail ; 
You are fair, and I am frail. 

And dare trust myself no longer. 

You, my love, too nicely coy. 

Lest I should have gained the treasure, 
Made my vows and oaths destroy 
The pleasing hopes I did enjoy 

Of all my future peace and pleasure. 

To my vows I have been true. 

And in silence hid my anguish ; 
But I cannot promise, too. 
What my love may make me do 
While with her for whom I languish ; 

For in thee strange magic lies. 
And my heart is too, too tender ; 

Nothing's proof against those eyes. 

Best resolves and strictest ties 
To their force must soon surrender. 

But, Dorinda, youVe severe, 
I, much doating, thus to sever; 

Since from all I hold most dear. 

That you may no longer fear, 
I divorce myself for ever. 



\ 
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SET BY DE FESCH. 

Is it, O Love, thy want of eyes, 

Or by the Fates decreed. 
That hearts so seldom sympathize. 

Or for each other bleed ? 

If thou wouldst make two youthful hearts 

One amorous shaft obey, 
'Twould save thee the expense of darts. 

And more extend thy sway. 

Forbear, alas ! thus to destroy. 
Thyself, thy growing power ; 

For that which would be stretched by joy. 
Despair will soon devour. 

Ah! wound, then, my relentless fair. 
For thy own sake and mine ; 

That boundless bliss may be my share. 
And double glory thine. 



SET BY SMITH. 

Why, Harry, what ails you ? why look you so sad ? 
To think and ne'er drink, will make you stark mad. 
'Tis the mistress, the friend, and the bottle, old boy. 
Which create all the pleasure poor mortals enjoy; 
But wine of the three's the most cordial brother. 
For one it relieves, and it strengthens the other. 



SET by DE FESCH, 



MoRELLA, charming without art. 
And kind without design. 

Can never lose the smallest part 
Of such a heart as mine. 
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Obliged a thousand several ways. 

It ne'er can break her chains. 
While passion, which her beauties raise. 

My gratitude maintains. 



SET BY SMITH. 

Since my words, though ne'er so tender. 
With sincerest truth expressed. 

Cannot make your heart surrender. 
Nor so much as warm your breast. 

What will move the springs of Nature 1 
What will make you think me true 1 

Tell me, thou mysterious creature. 
Tell poor Strephon what will do. 

Do not, Charmion, rack your lover 
Thus, by seeming not to know 

What so plainly all discover. 
What his eyes so plainly show. 

Fair one, 'tis yourself deceiving, 
Tis against your reason's laws ; 

Atheist-like, the' effect perceiving. 
Still to disbelieve the cause. 



SET BY DE FESCH. 

Love! inform thy faithful creature 
How to keep his fair-one's heart ; 

Must it be by truth of nature. 
Or by poor dissembUng art? 

Tell the secret, show the wonder. 
How we both may gain our ends ; 

I am lost if we're asunder. 
Ever tortured if we're friends. 
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SET BY SMITH. 

Once I was uncoafiaed and free. 
Would I had been so still ! 

Enjoying sweetest liberty. 
And roTing at my will. 

But now, not master of my heart, 

Cupid does so decide. 
That two she-tyrants shall it part. 

And so poor me divide. 

Victoria's will I must obey. 

She acts without control; 
Phillis has such a taking way. 

She charms ^ly very soul. 

Deceived by Phillis' looks and smiles. 

Into her snares I run ; 
Victoria shows me all her wiles. 

Which yet I dare not shun. 

Prom one I fancy every kiss 
Has something in't divine; 

And, awful, taste the balmy bliss 
That joins her lips with mine. 

But when the' other I embrace. 
Though she be not a queen, 

Methinks 'tis sweet with such a lass 
To tumble on the green. 

Thus here you see a shared heart. 
But I, meanwhile, the fool ; 

Each in it has ,an equal part, 
But neither yet the whole. 

Nor will it, if I right forecast. 

To either wholly yield ; 
I find the time approaches fast 

When both must quit the field. 
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SET BY DE FESCH. 

Farewell, Amynta, we must part; 

The charm has lost its power 
Which held so fast my captived heart 

Until this fatal hour. 

Hadst thou not thus ipy love abused, 
And used me ne'er so ill, 
. Thy cruelty I had excused. 
And I had loved thee still. 

But.know, my soul disdain'd thy sway. 
And scorns thy charms and thee. 

To which each fluttering coxcomb may 
As welcome be as me. 

Think in what perfect bliss you reign'd. 

How loved before thy fall ; 
And now, alas ! how much disdain'd 

By me, and scorn'd by all. 

Yet thinking of each happy hour 

Which I with thee have spent. 
So robs my rage of all its power. 

That I almost relent. 

But pride will never let me bow ; 

No more thy charms can move ; 
Yet thou art worth my pity now. 

Because thou hadst my love. 



set by smith. 



Accept, my Love, as true a heart 

As ever lover gave ; 
Tis free (it vows) from any art. 

And proud to be your slave. 
25. N 
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Tlien take it kindly, as 'twas meant. 

And let the giver live. 
Who with it would the world have sent. 

Had it been his to give. 

And that Dorinda may not fear 

I e'er will prove untrue. 
My vows shall, ending with the year. 

With it begin anew. 



SET BY DE FESCH. 

Since by ill fate I'm forced awayi 

And snatched so soon from those dear arms, 

Against my will I must obey. 

And leave those sweet endearing charms. 

Yet still love on, and never fear 
But you and constancy will prove 

Enough my present flame to bear. 
And make me, though in absence, love: 

For though your presence Fate denies, 

I feel, alas ! the killing smart, 
And can, with undiscerned eyes, 

Behold your picture in my heart. 



set by de fesch. 

Touch the lyre, touch every string ; 
Touch it, Orpheus ; I will sing 
A song which shall immortal be. 
Since she T sing's a deity ; 
A Leonora, whose bless'd birth 
Has no relation to this earth. 
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SET BY DE FESCH. 

In vain, alas ! poor Strephon tries 

To ease his tortured breast. 
Since Amoret the cure denies. 

And makes his pain a jest. 

Ah ! fair-one, why to me so coy? 

And why to him so true. 
Who with more coldness slights the joy. 

Than I with love pursue ? 

Die, then, unhappy lover, die ; 

For since she gives thee death. 
The world has nothing that can buy 

A minute more of breath. 

Yet though I could your scorn outUve, 

'Twere folly, since to me 
Not love itself a joy can give 

But, Amoret, in thee. 



SET BY DE FESCH. 

Well, I will never more complain. 
Or call the Fates unkind ; 

Alas ! how fond it is, how vain ! 

But self-conceitedness does reign 
In every mortal mind. 

Tis true they long did me deny. 

Nor would permit a sight ; 
I raged, for I could not espy 
Or think that any harm could lie 
Disguised in that delight. 



i 
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At last, my wishes to fulfil. 

They did their power resign ; 
I saw her, but I wish I still 
Had been obedient to their will. 
And they not unto mine. 

Yet I by this have learned the wit 

Never to grieve or fret ; 
Contentedly I will submit, 
And think that best which they think fit, 

Without the least regret. 



SET BY c. R. 

CuLOE beauty has and wit. 
And an air that is not common ; 

Every charm in her does meet, 
Fit to make a handsome woman. 

But we do not only f^nd 

Here a lovely face or feature. 

For she's merciful and kind; 

Beauty's answered by good-nature. 

She is always doing good. 
Of her favours never sparing ; 

And, as all good Christians should. 
Keeps poor mortals from despairing. 

Jove the power knew of her charms. 
And that no ihan could endure them. 

So, providing 'gainst all harms, 
Gave to her the power to cure them. 
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Since, Moggy, I mun bid adieu, 
How can I help despairing ? 

Let cruel Fate us still pursue. 
There's nought more worth my caring. 

Twas she alone could calm my soul. 
When racking thoughts did grieve me ; 

Her eyes my trouble could control. 
And into joys deceive me. 

Farewell, ye brooks ! no more along 
Your banks mun I be walking ; 

No more you '11 hear my pipe or song. 
Or pretty Moggy's talking. 

But I by death an end will give 
To grief, since we mun sever ; 

For who can after parting live. 
Ought to be wretched ever. 



Some kind angel, gently %ing. 
Moved with pity at my pain. 

Tell Corinna I am dying, 
Till with joy we meet again. 

Tell Corinna, since we parted 
T have never known delight ; 

And shall soon be broken-hearted, 
If I longer want her sight. 

Tell her how her lover, mourning. 
Thinks each lazy day a year. 

Cursing every morn returning. 
Since Corinna is not here. 

n2 
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Tell her too, not distant places, 
(Will she be but true and kind) 

Join'd with time and change of faces. 
E'er shall shake my constant mind. 



Haste, my Nannette, 
My lovely maid, 

Haste to the bower 
Thy swain has made. 

For thee alone 

I made the bower, 
And strew'd the couch 

With many a flower. 

None but my sheep 
Shall near us come : 

Venus be praised 
My sheep are dumb. 

Great god of love. 
Take thou my crook. 

To keep the wolf 
From Nannette's flock. 

Guard thou the sheep 

To her so dear; 
My own, alas ! 

Are less my care. 

But of the wolf 

If thouVt afraid. 
Come not to us 

To call for aid ; 
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For with her swain 

My love shall stay. 
Though the wolf stroll. 

And the sheep stray. 



Whilst others proclaim 
This nymph or that swain. 

Dearest Nelly the lovely I'll sing; 
She shall grace every verse, 
1 11 her beauties rehearse, 

Which lovers can't think an ill thing. 

Her eyes shine as bright 
As stars in the night ; 

Her complexion divinely is fair ; 
Her lips red as a cherry. 
Would a hermit make merry. 

And black as a coal is her hair. 

Her breath, like a rose. 
Its sweets does disclose. 

Whenever you ravish a kiss ; 
like ivory inchased. 
Her teeth are well placed ; 

An exquisite beauty she is. 

She's blooming as May, 
Brisk, lively, and gay. 

The Graces play all round about her ; 
She's prudent and witty. 
Sings wondrously pretty. 

And there is no living without her. 



I 
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TffE 

TURTLE AND SPARROW. 

AN ELEGIAC TALE'. 

Behind an unfrequented glade. 
Where yew and myrtle mix their shade, 
A widow Turtle pensive sate. 
And wept her murder'd lover's fate. 
The Sparrow chanced that way to walk^ 
(A bird that loves to chirp and talk) 
Be sure he did the Turtle greet. 
She answer'd him as she thought meet : 
Sparrows and Turtles, by the by. 
Can think as well as you or I ; 
But how they did their thoughts express. 
The margin shows by T. and S. 

JT, My hopes are lost, my joys are fled, 
Alas ! I weep Columbo dead : 
Come, all ye winged lovers, come. 
Drop pinks and daisies on his tomb ; 
Sing, Philomel, his funeral verse. 
Ye pious Redbreasts, deck his hearse ; 
Fair Swans, extend your dying throats. 
Col umbo's death requires your notes ; 

' This piece waN written apoD the sincere utTectioD sbowo 
by Queen Anne for the loss of her royal consort, Prioee 
George of Denmark, 1708. 
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For him, my friend, for him I moan. 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. • 

Stretched on the bier Columbo lies. 
Pale are his cheeks, and cloied his eyes ; 
Those cheeks, where Beauty smiUng lay. 
Those eyes, where Love was used to play ; 
Ah ! cruel Fate, alas ! how soon 
That beauty, and those joys are flown ! 

Columbo is no more : ye Floods, 
Bear the sad sound to distant woods ; 
The sound let Echo's voice restore. 
And say, Columbo is no more. 
Ye Floods, ye Woods, ye Echoes, moan 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. 

The Dryads all forsook the wood. 
And mournful Naiads round me stood. 
The tripping Fawns and Fairies came. 
All conscious of our mutual flame. 
To sigh for him, with me to moan. 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. 

Venus disdain'd not to appear. 
To lend my grief a friendly ear ; 
But what avails her kindness now ? 
She ne'er shall hear my second vow : 
The Loves, that, round their mother flew. 
Did in her face her sorrows view; 
Their drooping wings they pensive hung. 
Their arrows broke, their bows unstrung ; 
They heard attentive what I said. 
And wept, with me, Columbo dead : 
For him I sigh, for him I moan. 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. 

' Tis ours to weep, (great Venus said) 
Tis Jove's alone, to be obey'd ; 
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Nor birds nor goddesses can move 
The just behests of fatal Jove : 
I saw thy mate with sad regret. 
And cursed the fowter's cruel net ; 
Ah, dear Columbo, how he fell, 
Whom Turturella loved so well ! 
I saw him bleeding on the ground. 
The sight tore up my ancient wound ! 
And whilst you wept, alas ! I cried, 
Columbo and Adonis died.' 

Weep, all ye Streams, ye Mountains, groan; 
I mourn Columbo, dead and gone ; 
StiU let my tender giief complain. 
Nor day nor night that grief restrain ; 
I said, and Venus still repUed, 
' Columbo and Adonis died/ 

S. Poor Turturella, hard thy case. 
And just thy tears, alas ! alas ! 

T, And hast thou loved, and canst thou hear 
With piteous heart a lover's care ? 
Come, then, with me thy sorrows join. 
And ease my woes by telling thine ; 
For thou, poor bird, perhaps may'st moan 
Some Passerella, dead and gone. 

;S^. Dame Turtle, this runs soft in rhyme. 
But neither suits the place nor time ; 
The fowler's hand, whose cruel care 
For dear Columbo set the snare. 
The snare again for thee may set ; 
Two birds may perish in one net : 
Thou shouldst avoid this cruel field. 
And sorrow should to prudence yield. 
Tis sad to die — 
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T. It may be so ; 

Tis sadder yet to live in woe. 

S» When widows use their canting strain, 
They seem resolved to wed i^ain. 

T. When widowers would this truth disprove. 
They never tasted real love. 

S. Love is soft joy and gentle strife ; 
His efforts all depend on life : 
When he has thrown two golden darts. 
And struck the lovers' mutual hearts. 
Of his black shafts let Death send one, 
Alas ! the pleasing game is done ; 
111 is the poor survivor sped, 
A corpse feels mighty cold in bed. 
Venus said right, ' Nor tears can move. 
Nor plaints revoke, the will of Jove.' 

All must obey the general doom, 
Down from Alcides to Tom Thumb. 
Grim Pluto will not be withstood 
By force or craft. Tall Robinhood, 
As well as little John, is dead, 
(You see how deeply I am read) 
With Fate's lean tipstaff none can dodge. 
Hell find you out where'er you lodge* 
Ajax, tb shun his general power. 
In vain absconded in a flower : 
An idle scene Tithonus acted. 
When to a grasshopper contracted ; 
Death struck them in those shapes again. 
As once he did when they were men. 

For reptiles perish, plants decay ; 
Flesh is but grass, grass turns to hay. 
And hay to dung, and dung to clay. 
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Thos heads extremely nice discover. 
That folks may die some ten times oyer; ' 
But oft, hy too refined a touch. 
To prove things plain, they prove too much. 
Whate er Pythagoras may say, 
(For each, you know, will have his way) 
With great submission I pronounce. 
That people die no more than once : 
But once is sure, and death is common 
To bird and man, including woman : 
From the spread eagle to the wren, 
Alas ! no mortal fowl knows when. 
All that wear feathers, first or last. 
Must one day perch on Charon^s mast ; 
IVIust lie beneath the cypress shade. 
Where Strada's nightingale was laid. 
Those fowl who seem alive to sit. 
Assembled by Dan Chaucer's wit. 
In prose have slept three hundred years. 
Exempt from worldly hopes and fears. 
And, laid in state upon Uieir hearse. 
Are truly but embalmed in verse. 
As sure as Lesbians Sparrow I, 
Thou sure as Prior's Dove, must die ; 
And ne'er again from Lethe's streams 
Ketum to Addua or to Thames. 

T, I therefore weep Columbo dead. 
My hopes bereaved, my pleasures Hed ; 
I ^erefore must for ever moan 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. 

S. Columbo never sees your tears. 
Your cries Columbo never hears ; 
A wall of brass, and one of lead. 
Divide the Uving firom the dead : 
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Repeird by this, the gather'd rain 

Of tears beats back to earth again ; 

In t'other the collected sound 

Of groans, when once received, is drown'd. 

Tis therefore vain one hour to grieve 

What time itself can ne er retrieve. 

By nature soft, I know a dove 

Can never live without her love ; 

Then quit this flame, and light another. 

Dame, I advise you like a brother. 

T. What, I to make a second choice ! 
In other nuptials to rejoice ! 

*S>. Why not, my bird ?— s 

T. No, Sparrow, no ; 

Let me indulge my pleasing woe : 
Thus sighing, cooing, ease my pain. 
But never wish nor love again : 
Distressed, for ever let me moan 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. 

jS>. Our winged friends, through all the grove^ 
Contemn thy mad excess of love : 
I tell thee. Dame, the other day 
I met a parrot and a jay. 
Who mock'd thee in their mimic tone, 
And wept Columbo, dead and gone. 

T. Whatever the jay or parrot said. 
My hopes are lost, my joys are fled, 
And I for ever must deplore 
Columbo, dead and gone. — 

S. Encore! 

For shame, forsake this Bion-style ; 
We'll talk an hour, and walk a mile. 
Does it with sense or health agree. 
To sit thus moping on a tree \ 

\ 
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To throw away a widow's life. 

When you again may be a wife ; 

Come on, I'll tell you my amours ; 

Who knows but they may influence your's ? 

Example draws where precept fails. 

And sermons are less read than tales. 

T. Sparrow, I take thee for my friend ; 
As such will hear thee: I descend; 
Hop on and talk ; but, honest bird. 
Take care that no immodest word 
May venture to offend my ear. 

S. Too saint-like Turtle, never fear. 
By method things are best discuss'd. 
Begin we then with wife the first : 
A handsome, senseless, awkward fool. 
Who would not yield, and could not rule; 
Her actions did her charms disgrace. 
And still her tongue talked of her face ; 
Count me the leaves on yonder tree. 
So many difierent wills had she. 
And, like the leaves, as chance inclined. 
Those wills were changed with every wind : 
She courted the beau-monde to-night, 
L'dssemblee her supreme delight ; 
The next she sat immured, unseen. 
And in full health enjoy'd the spleen ; 
She censured that, she alter'd this. 
And with great care set all amiss ; 
She now could chide, now laugh, now cry, 
Now sing, now pout, all God knows why: 
Short was her reign, she coughed and died :— 
Proceed we to my second bride : 
Well born she was, genteelly bred. 
And buxom both at board and bed ; 
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Glad to oblige, and pleased to please. 

And, as Tom Southern wisely says, 

* No other fault had she in life. 

But only that she was my wife '.' 

O widow Turtle ! every she, 

(So Nature's pleasure does decree) 

Appears a goddess till enjoy'd ; 

But birds, and men, and gods, are cloy'd. 

Was Hercules one woman's man ? 

Or Jove for ever Leda's swan 1 

Ah ! Madam, cease to be mistaken. 

Few married fowl peck Dunmow-bacon. 

Variety alone givts joy ; 

The sweetest meats the soonest cloy. 

What Sparrow-dame, what Dove alive. 

Though Venus should the chariot drive^ 

But would accuse the harness* weight. 

If always coupled to one mate ; 

And often wish the fetter broke ? 

Tis freedom but to change the yoke. 

T. Impious, to wish to wed again. 
Ere death dissolved the former chain ! 

S. Spare your remark, and hear the rest. 
She brought me sons, but, Jove be bless'd. 
She died in childbed, on the nest. 
Well, rest her bones, quoth I, she's gone; 
But must I therefore lie alone 1 
What, am I to her memory tied? 
Must I not live, because she died? 
And thus I logically said, 
(Tis good to have a reasoning head) 
Is this my wife ? probatur, not ; 
For death dissolved the marriage-knot : 
' See the Wife's Excuse, a comedy. 



I 
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She was, concedo, during life ; 
But is a piece of clay a wife 1 
Again, if not wife, do ye see. 
Why then no kin at all to me ; 
And he who general tears can shed 
For folks that happen to he dead. 
May e'en with equal justice mourn 
For those who never yet were bom. 

T, Those points, indeed, you quaintly prove; 
But logic is no friend to love. 

S. My children then were just pen-feather'd ; 
Some little corn for them I gathered. 
And sent them to my spouse's mother. 
So left that brood to get another ; 
And as old Harry whilom said, 
Beflecting on Anne Boleyn dead, 
* Cocksbones, I now again do stand 
The joUiest bachelor i' the' land.' 

T. Ah me! my joys, my hopes, are fled; 
My first, my only love, is dead ; 
With endless grief let me bemoan 
Columbo's loss 

;Si. Let me go on. 

As yet my fortune was but narrow ; 
I woo'd my cousin, Philly Sparrow, 
O' the' elder house of Chirping-End, 
From whence the younger branch descend. 
Well seated in a field of pease 
She lived, extremely at her ease ; 
But when the honeymoon was pass'd. 
The following nights were soon-o'ercast; 
She kept her own, could plead the law. 
And quarrel for a barley-rstraw : 
Both, you may judge, became less kind^ 
As more we knew each other's mind. 
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She spon grew sullen ; I, hard-hearted ; 
We scolded, hated, fought, and parted ; 
To London, blessed town ! I went ; 
She boarded at a farm in Kent : 
A magpie from the country fled. 
And kindly told me — she was dead : 
I pruned my feathers, cock'd my tail. 
And set my heart again to sale. 

My fourth, a mere coquette, or such 
I thought her ; nor avails it much. 
If true or false : our troubles spring 
More from the fancy than the thing. 
Two staring hornsy I often said. 
But ill become a Sparrow's head ; 
But then to set that balance even. 
Your cuckold Sparrow goes to heaven. 
The thing you fear, suppose it done. 
If you inquire, you make it known : 
Whilst at the root your horns are sore. 
The more you scratch they ache the more. 
But turn the tables and reflect. 
All may not be that you suspect : 
By the mind's eye, the horns we mean 
Are only in ideas seen ; 
^is from the inside of the head 
Their branches shoot, their antlers spread ; 
Fruitful suspicions often bear them ; 
You feel them from the time you fear them. 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! that echo'd word 
Offends the ear of vulgar bird ; 
But those of finer taste have found 
There's nothing in't beside the sound. 
Preferment always waits on horns. 
And household peace the gift adorns : 

02 
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This way or that let factions tend, 
The spark is still the cuckold's friend : 
This way or that let madam roam, 
Well pleased and quiet she comes home. 
Now weigh the pleasure with the pain. 
The pltis and minus, loss and gain ; 
And what La Fontaine laughing says^ 
Is serious truth in such a case : 
* Who slights the evil, finds it least ; 
And who does nothing, does the best.' 
I never strove to rule the roast. 
She ne'er refused to pledge my toast : 
In visits if we chanced to meet, 
I seera'd obliging, she discreet : 
We neither much caress'd nor strove. 
But good dissembling pass'd for love. 

T. Whate'er of light our eyes may know, 
'Tis only light itself can show : 
Whate'er of love our heart can feel, 
'Tis mutual love alone can tell. 

S. My pretty, s^n^orous, foolish bird, 
A moment's patience. — In one word. 
The three kind Sisters broke the chain ; 
She died, I mourn'd, and woo'd again^ 

T,. Let me with juster grief deplore 
My dear Columbo, now no more ; 
Let me with constant tears bewail — 

S, Your sorrow does but spoil my tale. 
My fifth she proved a jealous wife, . 
Lord shield us all from such a life ! 
'Twas doubt, complaint, reply, chit-chat, 
'Twas this to-day, to-morrow that. 
Sometimes, forsooth, upon the brook 
I kept a miss ; an honest rook 
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Told it a snipe, who told a steer^ 
Who told it those who told it her. 
One day a linnet and a lark 
Had met me strolling in the dark ; 
The next, a woodcock and an owl. 
Quick-sighted, grave, and sober fowl. 
Would on their corporal oath allege 
I kissM a hen behind the hedge. 
Well, Madam Turtle ; to be brief, 
(Repeating but renews our grief) 
As once she watch'd me from a rail. 
Poor soul ! her footing chanced to fail. 
And down she fell and broke her hip; 
The fever came, and then the pip : 
Death did the only cure apply ; 
She was at quiet, so was I. 

T, Could Love unmoved these changes view?' 
His sorrows, as his joys, are true. 

S. My dearest Dove, one wise man says. 
Alluding to our present case, 

* We're here to-day, and gone to-morrow;' 
Then what avails superfluous sorrow % 
Another, full as wise as he, 

Adds, that ' a married man may see 
Two happy hours ;' and which are they ? 
The first and last, perhaps you'll say: 
Tis true, when bhthe she goes to bed. 
And when she peaceably lies dead ; 

* Women 'twixt sheets are best,' 'tis said. 
Be they of holland or of lead. 

Now cured of Hymen's hopes and fears. 
And sliding down the veil of years, 
I hoped to fix my future rest. 
And took a widow to my nest 
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Ah, Turtle ! had she been like thee. 

Sober, yet gentle ; wise, yet free ; 

But she was peevish, noisy, bold ; 

A witch ingrafted on a scold. 

Jove in Pandora's box confined 

A hundred ills to vex mankind ; 

To vex one bird, in her bandore 

He hid at least a hundred more : 

And soon as time that veil withdrew. 

The plagues o'er all the parish flew : 

Her stock of borrowed tears grew dry, 

And native tempests arm'd her eye ; 

Black clouds around her forehead hung. 

And thunder rattled on her tongue. 

We, young or old, or cock or hen. 

All lived in bolus's den ; 

The nearer her the more accursed. 

Ill-fared her friends, her husband worst; 

But Jove amidst his anger spares, 

Remarks our faults, but hears our prayers. 

In short she died. * Why, then she 's dead, 

(Quoth I) and once again 1 '11 wed.' 

Would Heaven this mourning year were pass'd. 

One may have better luck at last. 

Matters at worst are sure to mend. 

The devil's wife was but a fiend. 

T. Thy tale has raised a Turtle's spleen ; 
Uxorious inmate ! bird obscene ! 
Darest thou defile these sacred groves. 
These silent seats of faithful loves ? 
Begone ; with flagging wings sit down 
On some old penthouse near the Town ; 
In brewers' stables peck thy grain. 
Then wash it down with puddled rain, 
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And bear thy dirty offspring squall 
From bottles on a suburb- wall. 
Where thou hast been, return again, 
Vile bird ! thou hast conversed with men ; 
Notions like these from men are given. 
Those vilest creatures under heaven. 

To cities and to courts repair. 
Flattery and falsehood flourish there ; 
There all thy wretched arts employ. 
Where liches triumph overjoy; 
Where passions do with interest barter, 
And Hymen holds by Mammon's charter; 
Where truth by point of law is parried. 
And knaves and prudes are six times married. 

APPLICATION. 

O dearest daughter * of two dearest friends ! 
To thee my Muse this little Tale commends : 
Loving and loved, regard thy future mate. 
Long love his person, though deplore his fate ; 
Seem young men old in thy dear husband's arms. 
For constant virtue has immortal charms ; 
And when I lie low sepulchred in earth, 
And the glad year returns thy day of birth. 
Vouchsafe to say, * Ere I could write or spell. 
The Bard, who from my cradle wish'd me well. 
Told me I should the prating Sparrow blame. 
And bad me imitate the Turtle's flame.' 

' Lady Margaret Ca?endish Harley, afterwards Doohesa 
of Portland. 
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THE LADLE '. 

The Sceptics think 'twas long ago 
Since gods came down incognito. 
To see who were their friends or foes. 
And how our actions fell or rose ; 
That since they gave things their beginning, 
And set this whirligig a-spinning, 
Supine they in their heaven remain. 
Exempt from passion and from pain. 
And frankly leave us human elves 
To cut and shuffle for ourselves ; 
To stand or walk, to rise or tumble. 
As matter and as motion jumble. 

The poets now, and painters, hold 
This thesis both absurd and bold. 
And your good-natured gods, they say. 
Descend some twice or thrice a-day ; 
Else all these things we toil so hard iii. 
Would not avail one single farthing ; 
For when the hero we rehearse, 
To grace his actions and our verse, 
'Tis not by dint of human thought 
That to his Latium he is brought ; 
Iris descends by Fate's commands. 
To guide his steps through foreign lands, 
And Amphitrit^ clears his way 
From rocks and quicksands in the sea. 

And if you see him in a sketch, 
(Though drawn by Paulo or Carache) 

* See Gayton's festivoas notes on Don Qaixotei whence 
this storj is supposed to be taken. 
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He shows not half his force and strength. 
Strutting in armour and at length ; 
That he may make his proper figure, 
The piece must yet be four yards bigger : 
The nymphs conduct him to the field. 
One holds hjs sword, and one his shield ; 
Mars, standing by, asserts his quarrel, 
And Fame flies after with a laurel. 

These points, I say, of speculation, 
(As ^twere to save or sink the nation) 
Men, idly learned, will dispute. 
Assert, object, confirm, refute : 
Each mighty angry, mighty right. 
With equal arms sustains the fight. 
Till now no umpire can agree them. 
So both draw off, and sing Te Deum, 

Is it in equilibrio 
If deities descend or no 1 
Then let the' affirmative prevail. 
As requisite to form my Tale ; 
For by all parties 'tis confessed 
That those opinions are the best, 
Which in their nature most conduce 
To present ends and private use. 

Two gods came, therefore, from above. 
One Mercury, the other Jove ; 
The humour was, it seems, to know. 
If all the favours they bestow. 
Could from our own perverseness ease us. 
And if our wish enjoy'd would please us. 
Discoursing largely on this theme. 
O'er hills and dales their godships came. 
Till well-nigh tired at almost night. 
They thought it proper to alight. 
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Note here, that it as true as odd is, 
That in disguise a god or goddess 
Exerts no supernatural powers, 
But acts on maxims much like ours : 
They spied, at last, a country farm, 
Where all was snug, and clean, and' warm ; 
For woods before, and hills behind. 
Secured it both from rain and wind : 
Large oxen in the field were lowing. 
Good grain was sow'd, good fruit was growing ; 
Of last year's corn in bams great store ; 
Fat turkeys gobbhng at the door ; 
And Wealth, in short, with Peace consented, 
That people here should live contented ; 
But did they in effect do so ? 
Have patience, friend, and thou shalt know. 

The honest farmer and his wife. 
To years declined from prime of life. 
Had struggled with the marriage noose. 
As almost every couple does ; 
Sometimes ' My plague !' sometimes * My darling!' 
Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling ; 
Jointly submitting to endure 
That evil which admits no cure. 

Our gods the outward gate unbarr'd ; 
Our farmer met them in the yard ; 
Thought they were folks that lost their way, 
And ask'd them civilly to stay ; 
Told them, for supper, or for bed. 
They might go on and be worse sped. — - 

So said, so done ; the gods consent ; 
All three into the parlour went : 
They compliment, they sit, they chat. 
Fight o'er the wars, reform the state ; 
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A thousand knotty points they clear. 
Till supper and my wife appear. 

JoVe made his leg, and kissed the dame ; 
Obsequious Hermes did the same. 
Jove kiss'd the farmer's wife, you say ! 
He did — but in an honest way : 
Oh ! hot with half that warmth and life 
With which he kiss'd Amphitryon's wife. — 

Well, then, things handsomely were served ; 
My mistress for the strangers carved. 
How strong the beer, how good the meat, 
How loud they laugh'd, how much they eat. 
In epic sumptuous would appear. 
Yet shall be pass'd in silence here ; 
For I should grieve to have it said 
That, by a fine description led, 
I made my episode too long. 
Or tired my friend, to grace my song^ 

The grace-cup served, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to show his play : 
* Landlord and landlady, (he cried) 
Folly and jesting laid aside. 
That ye thus hospitably live. 
And strangers with good cheer receive, 
Is mighty grateful to your betters. 
And make e'en gods themselves your debtors. 
To give this thesis plainer proof. 
You have to-night beneath your roof 
A pair of gods : (nay, never wonder) 
This youth can fly, and I can thunder. 
I *m Jupiter, and he Mercurius, 
My page, my son, indeed, but spurious. 
Form then three wishes, you and Madam, 
And, sure as you already had them, 

26. P 
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The things desired, in half an hoar. 
Shall all be here, and in your power.' 

' Thank ye, g^reat gods, (the woman says) 
Oh ! may yonr altars ever blaze ! 
A Ladle for our silver dish 
Is what I want, is what I wish.' — 
' A Ladle ! (cries the man) a Ladle ! 
'Odzooks, Corisca, yon have pray*d ill ! 
What should be great you turn to farce, 
I wish the Ladle in your a — .' 

With equal grief and shame my Muse 
The sequel of the Tale pursues : 
The Ladle fell into the room. 
And stuck in old Corisca's bum. 
Our couple weep two wishes past. 
And kindly join to form the last ; 
To ease the woman's awkward pain. 
And get the Ladle out again. 

MORAL. 

This commoner has worth and parts. 
Is praised for arms, or loved for arts ; 
His head aches for a coronet. 
And who is bless'd that is not great? 

Some sense, and more estate, kind Heaven 
To this well-lotted peer has given : 
What then ? he must have rule and' sway. 
And all is wrong till he 's in play. 

The miser must make up his plum. 
And dares not touch the hoarded sum ; 
The sickly dotard wants a wife. 
To draw off his last dregs of life. 

Against our peace we arm our will ; 
Amidst our plenty something still 
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For horses, houses, pictures, planting. 
To thee, to me, to him, is wanting : 
That cruel spmething unpossess'd. 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest : 
That something, if we could obtain. 
Would soon create a future pain ; 
And to the coffin, from the cradle, 
Tis all a wish, and all a Ladle. 



TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD, 

Once on a time, in sunshine weather. 
Falsehood and Truth walk'd out together. 
The neighbouring woods and lawns to view. 
As opposites will sometimes do : 
Through many a blooming mead they pass'd. 
And at a brook arrived at last : 
The purling stream, the margin green. 
With flowers bedecked, a vernal scene. 
Invited each intinerant maid 
To rest a while beneath the shade ; 
Under a spreading beach they sat. 
And pass'd the time with female chat ; 
Whilst each her character maintained. 
One spoke her thoughts, the other feign'd. 
At length, quoth Falsehood, ' Sister Truth, 
(For so she calFd her from her youth) 
What if, to shun yon sultry beam. 
We bathe in this delightful stream. 
The bottom smooth, the water clear. 
And there's no prying shepherd near V — 
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* With all my heart,' the nymph replied. 
And threw her snowy robes aside, 
Stripp'd herself naked to the skin. 
And with a spring leap'd headlong in. 
Falsehood more leisurely undressed, . 
And laying by her tawdry vest, 
Trick'd herself out in Truth's array. 
And cross the meadows tripped away. 

From this cursed hour, the fraudful dame 
Of sacred Truth usurps the name. 
And with a vile perfidious mind, 
Roams far and near, to cheat mankind ; 
False sighs suborns, and artful tears. 
And starts with vain pretended fears ; 
In visits, still appears most wise, 
And rolls at church her saint-like eyes ; 
Talks very much, plays idle tricks, 
While rising stock ' her conscience pricks ; 
When being, poor thing, extremely gravelFd, 
She secrets ope'd, and all unravell'd. 
But on she will, and secrets tell 
Of John and Joan, of Ned and Nell ; 
Reviling every one she knows. 
As fancy leads, beneath the rose. 
Her tongue so voluble and kind. 
It always runs before her mind ; 
As times do serve she slily pleads. 
And copious tears still show her needs. 
With promises as thick as weeds : — * 
Speaks pro and cony is wondrous civil. 
To-day a saint, to-morrow devil. 

Poor Truth she stripp'd, as has been said. 
And naked left the lovely maid, 

> Alladiog to the Soath Sea babble, in 1720r 
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Who scorning from her cause to wince. 
Has gone stark-naked ever since. 
And ever naked will appear. 
Beloved by all who Truth revere. 



THE MICE. 

TO MR. ADRIAN DRIFT'. 

Two mice, dear boy, of genteeF fashion. 

And, what is more, good education. 

Frolic and gay, in infant years 

Equally shared their parents' cares. 

The sire of these two babes (poor creature!) 

Paid his last debt to human nature ; 

A wealthy widow left behind 

Four babes : three male, one female kind. 

The sire being under ground, and buried, 

nVas thought his spouse would soon have married ; 

Matches proposed, and numerous suitors, 

Most tender husbands, careful tutors, 

She modestly refused, and show'd 

She *d be a mother to her brood. 

Mother, dear mother, that endearing thought 
Has thousand and ten thousand fancies brought: 
Tell me, oh ! tell me (thou art now above) 
How to describe thy true maternal love, 
Thy early pangs, thy growing anxious cares. 
Thy flattering hopes, thy fervent pious prayers, 

* This gentlemaQ had been Prior's secretary, and was left 
his joint executor. 
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Thy doleful days, and melancholy nights. 
Cloistered from common joys and jiist delights : 
How didst thou constantly in private mourn. 
And wash with daily tears thy spouse's urn ! 
How it employ'd your thoughts and lucid time, 
That your young offspring might to honour climb: 
How your first care, by numerous griefs oppressed. 
Under the burden sunk, and went to rest ; 
How your dear darling, by consumption's waste. 
Breathed her last piety into your breast ; 
How you, alas ! tired with your pilgrimage, 
Bow'd down your head, and died in good old age. 
Though not inspired, oh ! may I never be 
Forgetful of my pedigree or thee: 
Ungrateful howsoe'er, mayn't I forget 
To pay this small, yet tribiitary debt ; 
And when we meet at God's tribunal throne. 
Own me, I pray thee, for a pious son ! 

But why all this? Is this your fable? 
Believe me. Matt, it seems a bauble ; 
If you will let me know the' intent on 't. 
Go to your Mice, and make an end on 't. 

Well then, dear Brother — 
As sure as Hudi's ' sword could swaddle. 
Two Mice were brought up in one cradle; 
Well-bred, I think, of equal port. 
One for the gown, one for the court. 
They parted, (did they so, an't please you?) 
Yes, tiiat they did (dear sir) to ease you; 
One went to Holland, where they huff folk, 
T other to vent his wares in Suffolk. 
(That Mice have travelled in old times, 
Horace and Prior tell in rhymes^^ 

' The sword of Hadibras. 
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Those two great wonders of their ages, 

Superior far to all the sages.) 

Many days passed, and many a night. 

Ere they could gain each other*s sight; 

At last in weather cold nor sultry. 

They met at the Three Cranes in Poultry. 

After much buss, and great grimace, 

(Usual you know in such a case) 

Much chat arose what had been done. 

What might before next summer's sun ; 

Much said of France, of Suffolk's goodness. 

The gentry's loyalty, mob's rudeness : 

That ended, o'er a charming bottle 

They enter d on this tittle-tattle. 

Quoth Suffolk, f By pre-eminence 
In years, though (God knows) not in sense. 
All 's gone, dear Brother, only we 
Remain to raise posterity ; 
Marry you. Brother; I'll go down. 
Sell nouns and verbs, and lie alone. 
May you ne'er meet with feuds or babble. 
May olive-branches crown your table. 
Somewhat 1 11 save, and, for this end. 
To prove a brother and a friend. 
What I propose is just, I swear it, 
Oi* may I perish, by this claret!' 
' The dice are thrown, choose this or that, 
(Tis all alike to honest Matt) 
I '11 take then the contrary part. 
And propagate with all my heart.' 
After some thought, some Portuguese ^, 
Some wtne, the younger thus replies : 

^ Snuff so called. 
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* Fair are your words, as fair your carriage. 
Let me be free, drudge you in marriage ; 
Get me a boy cali'd Adrian ; 
Trust me I'll do for't what I can.' 
Home went, well pleased, the Suffolk Tony, 
Heart-free from care, as purse from money; 
He got a lusty squalling boy ; 
(Doubtless the dad's and mammy's joy) 
In short, to make things square and even, 
Adrian he named was, by Dick Stephen. 
Matt's debt thus paid ; he now enlarges, 
And sends you in a bill of charges; 
A cradle. Brother, and a basket, 
(Granted as soon as e'er I ask'd it) 
A coat not of the smallest scantling. 
Frocks, stockings, shoes, to grace the bantling 
These, too, were sent, (or I*m no drubber) 
Nay, add to these the fine gum-rubber*; 
Yet these won't do, send t' other coat, 
For faith the first's not worth a groat ; 
Dismally shrunk, as herrings shotten. 
Supposed originally rotten. 
Pray let the next be each way longer, 
Of stuff more durable and stronger; 
Send it next week, if you are able ; 
By this time, sir, you know the fable. 
From this, and letters of the same make, 
You '11 find what 'tis to have a namesake. 

Cold and hard times, sir, here, (believe it) 
I 've lost my curate too, and grieve it ; 
At Easter, for what' I can see, 
(A time of ease and vacancy) 

* Commonly called a coral. 
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If things but alter, and not undone, 
111 kiss your hands and visit Lpndon. . 
Molly sends greeting; so do I, sir: 
Send a good coat, that's all : good b'ye, sir. 

Your's entirely, 

MATTHEW, 
Feb. 16, 1708-9. 



TO 

A YOUNG GENTLEMAN IN LOVE. 

From public noise and factious strife. 
From all the busy ills of life. 
Take me, my Celia, to thy breast. 
And lull my wearied soul to rest : 
For ever in this humble cell. 
Let thee and I, my fair-one, dwelj ; 
None enter else, but Love — and he 
Shall bar the door, and keep the key. 

' To painted roofs and shining spires, 
(Uneasy seats of high desires) 
Let the unthinking many crowd, 
That dare be covetous and proud ; 
In golden bondage let them wait. 
And barter happiness for state : 
But, oh ! my CeUa, when thy swain 
Desires to see a court again. 
May Heaven around this destined head 
The choicest of its curses shed : 
To sum up all the rage of fate. 
In the two things I dread and hate, 
May'st thou be fi»lse^ and I be great,' 
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Thus, on his Celiacs panting breast 
Fond Celadon his soul expressed ; 
While with delight the lovely maid 
Received the vows, she thus repaid : 

* Hope of my age, joy of my youth. 
Blessed miracle of love and truth ; 
All that could e'er be counted mine. 
My love and life, long since are thine : 
A real joy I never knew. 
Till I believed thy passion true ; • 
A real grief I ne'er can find, 
Till thou pro vest perjured or unkind. 
Content and poverty, and care. 
All we abhor, and all we fear, 
Bless'd with thy presence I can bear.. 
Through waters and through flames I'll go> 
Sufferer and solace of thy woe : 
Trace me some yet unheard-of way. 
That I thy ardour may repay. 
And make my constant passion known 
By more than woman yet has done. 

' Had I a wish that did not bear 
The stamp and image of my dear, 
I 'd pierce my heart through every vein, 
And die, to let it out again. 
No ; Venus shall my witness be, 
(If Venus ever loved like me) 
That for one hour I would not quit 
My shepherd's arms and this retreat. 
To be the Persian monarch's bride. 
Partner of all his power and pride ; 
Or rule in regal state above. 
Mother of gods and wife of Jove.' 

O happy these of human race ! 
But soon, alas I out pleasures pass. 
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ink'd her on his liended knee, 
Irank a quart of milk and tea, 
aving her adored embrace, 
I'd to court to beg a place ; 
she, his absence to bemoan, 
ry moment he was gone, 
rh3^is from beneath the bed, 
all this time he had been hid. 

MORAL. 

s men have these ambitious fancies, 
anton wenches read romances, 
s will—' What? out with it:'— X£e, 
leir's in equal strains reply. 
)ral of the Tale I sing 
ey for a wedding ring) 
short verse will be confined; 
I a jest, and vows are wind. 
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ays has been thought discreet 

>w the company you meet ; 

ire there may be secret danger 

ing much before a stranger. 

3d: what then?' Then drink your ale ; 

dge you, and repeat my Tale. 

matter where the scene is fix'd, 

irsons were but oddly mix'd ; 

sober Damon thus began, 

Damon is a clever man) 

' grow old, but still from youth 

beld for modesty and truth : 
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The men who by these sea-marks steer 
Id life's great voyage never err : 
Upon this point I dare defy 
The world ; I pause for a reply.' 

' Sir, either is a good assistant, 
(Said one, who sat a little distant ;) 
Truth decks our speeches and our books. 
And modesty adorns our looks : 
But farther progress we must make ; 
Not only born to look and speak. 
The man must act. The Stagirite 
Says thus, and says extremely right t 
Strict justice is the sovereign guide 
That o'er our actions should preside ; 
This queen of virtues is confess'd 
To regulate and bind the rest ; 
Thrice happy if you can but find 
Her equal balance poise your mind i 
All different graces soon will enter. 
Like lines concurrent to their centre.' 

'Twas thus, in short, these two went on. 
With yea and nay, and pro and con, 
Through many points divinely dark, 
And Waterland assaulting Clarke, 
Till, in theology half lost, 
Damon took up the Evening Post, 
Confounded Spain, composed the North, 
And deep in politics held forth. 

' Methinks we're in the like condition. 
As at the Treaty of Partition : 
That stroke, for all King William's care, 
Begat another tedious war. 
Matthew, who knew the whole intrigue. 
Ne'er much approved that mystic leagup : 
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In the vile Utrecht Treaty, too. 

Poor man ! he found enough to do. 

Sometimes to me he did apply. 

But downright Dunstable was I, 

And told him where they were mistaken. 

And counselFd him to save his bacon : 

But (pass his politics and prose) 

I never herded with his foes ; 

Nay, in his verses, as a friend, 

I still found something to commend : 

Sir, I excused his Nut-brown Maid, 

Whatever severer critics said ; 

Too far, I own, the girl was tried ; 

The women all were on my side. 

For Alma I returned him thanks ; 

I liked her, with her little pranks : 

Indeed poor Solomon, in rhyme. 

Was much too grave to be sublime.' 

Pindar and Damon scorn transition, 
So on he ran a new division ; 
Till out of breath he turn'd to spit ; 
(Chance often helps us more than wit) 
T other that lucky moment took. 
Just nick'd the time, broke in, and spoke : 

* Of all the gifts the gods afford, 
(If we may take old Tully's word) 
The greatest is a friend ; whose love 
Knows how to praise, and when reprove. 
From such a treasure never part. 
But hang the jewel on your heart : 
And pray, sir, (it delights me) tell. 
You know this author mighty well' — 
' Know him ! d'ye question it I Odds fish ! 
Sir, does a beggar know his dish ? 

26. ^ M 
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I loved him, as I told you, I 
Advised him' — Here a stander-by 
Twitch'd Damon gently by the cloak. 
And thus, unwilling, silence broke: 
* Damon, 'tis time we should retire. 
The man you talk with, is Matt Prior.' 

Patron through life, and from thy birth my friend, 
Dorset! to thee this Fable let me send ; 
With Damon's lightness weigh thy solid worth ; 
The foil is known to set the diamond forth : 
Let the feign'd Tale this real moral give. 
How many Damons, how few Dorsets live. 



P. PURGANTI AND HIS WIFE. 

AN HONEST BUT A SIMPLE PAIR. 

Est enim qaiddam, idqae intelligfitar in omni virtote, qaod 
deceat : qaod cogitatione magis a virtate potest qaam re- 
separari. Cic. de Off. lib. 1. 

Beyond the fix'd and settled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the schools^ 
Beyond the letter of the law. 
Which keeps our men and maids in awe> 
The better sort should set before them 
A grace, a manner, a decorum ; 
Something that gives their acts a light, ^ 
Makes them not only just but bright. 
And sets them in that open fame 
Which witty Malice cannot blame. 
For 'tis in life as 'tis in paijciting. 
Much may be rigfart, yet much be wanting ; 
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From lines drawn true our eye may trace, 
A foot, a knee, a hand, a face ; 
May justly own the picture wrought 
Exact to rule, exempt from fault ; 
Yet, if the colouring be not there. 
The Titian' stroke, the Guido air. 
To nicest judgment show the piece. 
At best 'twill only not displease ; 
It would not gain on Jersey's eye ; 
Bradford would frown, and set it by. 

Thus, in the picture of our mind. 
The action may be well designed. 
Guided by law, and bound by duty. 
Yet want this^'e ne s^ai quoi of beauty : 
And though its error may be such 

As Knags and Burgess ^ cannot hit ; 
It yet may feel the nicer touch 

Of Wycherly*s or Congreve's wit. 
' What is this talk? (replies a friend) 
And where will this dry moral end ? 
The truth of what you here lay down 
By some example should be shown.* — 
* With all my heart — for once ; read on.' 
An honest, but a simple pair, 
(And twenty other I forbear) 
May serve to make this thesis clear. 

A doctor of great skill and fame, 
Paulo Purganti was his name. 
Had a good, comely, virtuous wife. 
No woman led a better life ; 
She to intrigues was even hard-hearted ; 
She chuckled when a bawd was carted ; 

' Knags was lectarer of St. Giles in the Fields ) Bargess 
was a dissenter. 
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And thought the nation ne er would thriye. 
Till all the whores were burn'd alive. 

On married men that dared be bad, 
She thought no mercy should be had ; 
They should be hang'd, or starved, or fllay'd, 
Or served like Romish priests in Swede. — 
In short, all lewdness she defied ; 
And stiff was her parochial pride. 

Yet in an honest way the dame 
Was a great lover of that same; 
And could from Scripture take her cue. 
That husbands should give wives the^ due. 

Her prudence did so justly steer 
Between the gay and the severe. 
That if in some regards she chose 
To curb poor Paulo in too close, 
In others she relaxed again, 
And governed with a looser rein. 

Thus, though she strictly did confine 
The Doctor from excess of wine. 
With oysters, eggs, and vermicelli. 
She let him almost burst his belly: 
Thus drying coffee was denied. 
But chocolate that loss supplied ; 
And for tobacco (who could bear it T) 
Filthy concomitant of claret, 
(Blest revolution 1) one might see 
Eringo roots and Bohea tea. 

She often set the Doctor s band. 
And stroked his beard, and squeezed his hand; 
Kindly complain'd, that afternoon 
He went to pore on books too soon ; 
She held it wholesomer, by much. 
To rest a little on the couch,— r 
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About his waist in bed a-nights 

She clung so close — for fear of sprites. 

The Doctor understood the call. 
But had not always wherewithal. 

The lion's skin, too short, you know, 
(As Plutarch's morals finely show) 
Was lengthened by the fox's tail. 
And art supplies where strength may fail. 

Unwilling, then, in arms to meet 
The enemy he could not beat ; 
He strove to lengthen the campaign. 
And save his forces by chicane. 
Fabius, the Roman chief, who thus 
By fair retreat grew Maximus, 
Shows us, that all the warrior can do 
With force inferior, is cunctando. 

One day, then, as the toe drew near. 
With love, and joy, and life, and dear; 
Our Don, who knew this tittle-tattle 
Did, sure as trumpet, call to battle ; 
Thought it extremely d propos, 
To ward against the coming blow : 
To ward ; but how ? Ay, there 's the question^ 
Fierce the assault, unarmed the bastion. 

The Doctor feign'd a strange surprise ; 
He felt her pulse, he viewed her eyes : 
That beat too fast, these rolFd too quick ; 
She was, he said, or would be sick : 
He judged it absolutely good 
That she should purge and cleanse her blood. 
Spaw waters for that end were got ; 
If they pass'd easily or not 
What matters it 1 the lady's fever 
Continued violent as ever. 

Q2 
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For a distemper of this kind, 
(Blackmore and Hans ' are of my mind) 
If once it youthful blood infects. 
And chiefly of the female sex, 
Is scarce removed by pill or potion, 
Whate'er might be our Doctor*s notion. 

One luckless night, then, as in bed 
The Doctor and the dame were laid. 
Again this cruel fever came. 
High pulse, short breath, and blood in flame.. 
What measures shall poor Paulo keep 

With madam in this piteous taking 1 
She, like Macbeth, has murdered sleep, 

And won't allow him rest, though waking. 
Sad state of matters ! when we dare 
Nor ask for peace, nor offer war ; 
Nor Livy nor Comines have shown 
What in this juncture may be done^ 
Grotius might own that Paulo's case is 
Harder than any, which he places 
Amongst his Belli and his Pacis. 

He strove, alas ! but strove in vain. 
By dint of logic, to maintain 
That all the sex was born to grieve, 
Down to her ladyship from Eve. 
He ranged his tropes, and preach'd up patience ; 
Back'd his opinion with quotations. 
Divines and moralists, and run ye on 
Quite through from Seneca to Bunyan K 
As much in vain he bid her try 
To fold her arms, to close her eye, 

' Sir Richard Blackmore, and Sir Edward Hanf, pbj- 
•icianf. 

^ Aatlior of the Pilgrim'a Prpg^etf* 
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Telling her rest would do her good, . 

If any thing in nature could; 

So held the Greeks, quite down from Galen, 

Masters and princes of the calling : 

So all our modern friends maintain 

(Though no great Greeks) in Warwick-lane. 

Reduce, my Muse, the wandering song ; 
A Tale should never be too long. 

The more he talk'd, the more she burn'd. 
And sigh'd, and toss'd, and groan'd, and turn'd : 
At last, * 1 wish, (said she) my dear' — 
(And whisper'd something in his ear.) 

* You wish ! wish on (the Doctor cries) 
Lord ! when will womankind be wise? 
What, in your waters, are yoji^ naad ? 
Why, poison is not half so bad. 

1*11 do it — but I give you wp-ming. 
You'll die before^ to-morrow morning.' — 

* Tis kind^ my dear, what you advise, 
(The lady with a sigh replies) 

But life, you know, at best is pain. 
And death is what we should disdain : 
So do it, therefore, and adieu. 
For I will die for love of you. — 
Let wanton wives by death be scared ; 
But, to my comfort, I'm prepared.' 



PROTOGENES AND APELLES, 

IVhen poets wrote and painters drew, 
A.S Nature pointed out the view ; 
Bre Gothic forms were known in Ghreece, 
To spoil the well-proportion*d piece ; 
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And in our verse ere monkish rhymes 
Had jangled their fantastic chimes ; 
Ere on the flowery lands of Rhodes 
Those knights had fix'd their dull abodes. 
Who knew not much to paint or write. 
Nor cared to pray, nor dared to fight ; 
Protogenes, historians note. 
Lived there, a burgess, scot and lot ; 
And, as old PHny's writings show, 
Apelles did the same at Co. 
Agreed these points of time and place. 
Proceed we in the present case. 
Piqued by Protogenes's fame. 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came. 
To see a rival and a friend. 
Prepared to censure, or commend ; 
Here to absolve, and there object. 
As art with candour might direct. 
He sails, he lands, he comes, he rings ; 
His servants follow with the things : 
Appears the governante o' the' house. 
For such in Greece were much in use; 
If young or handsome, yea or no. 
Concerns not me or thee to know. 
* Does Squire Protogenes live here V — 
' Yes, sir, (says she, with gracious air. 
And courtesy low) but just call'd out 
By lords peculiariy devout. 
Who came on purpose, sir, to borrow 
Our Venus, for the feast to-morrow. 
To grace the church : 'tis Venus' day : 
I hope, sir, you intend to stay 
To see our Venus : 'tis the piece 
The most renowned throughout all Greece ; 
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So like the' original, they say : 
But 1 have no great skill that way. 
But, sir, at six, ('tis now past three) 
Dromo must make my master's tea : 
At six, sir, if you please to come. 
You'll find my master, sir, at home.' 

Tea, says a critic, big with laughter. 
Was found some twenty ages after : 
Authors, before they write, should read. 
Tis very true ; buj we'll proceed. 
'And, sir, at present would you please 
To leave your name' — * Fair maiden, yes : 
Keach me that board.' No sooner spoke 
But done. With one judicious strojce 
On the plain ground Apelles drew 
, A circle regularly true. 
' And will you please, sweetheart, (said he) 
To show your master this from me ? 
By it he presently will know 
How painters write their names at Co.' 

He gave the pannel to the maid : , 
Smiling, and courtesying, ' Sir, (she Siaid) 
I shall not fail to tell my master: 
And, sir, for fear of all disaster, 
I '11 keep it my own self : Safe bind. 
Says the old proverb, and safe find. 
So, sir, as sure as key or lock — 
Your servant, sir — at six o'clock.' 

Again at six Apelles came. 
Found the same prating civil dame ; 
* Sir, that my master has been here. 
Will by the board itself appear : 
If from the perfect line he found. 
He has presumed to swell the round, 
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Or colours on the draught to lay, 
nris thus, (he ordered me to say) 
Thus write the painters of this isle ; 
Let those of Co remark the style.' 

She said ; and to his hand restored 
The rival pledge, the missive board. 
Upon the happy line were laid 
Such obvious light, and easy shade. 
That Paris' apple stood confess'd. 
Or Leda^s egg, or Chloe's breast. 

Apelles viewed the finished piece ; 
* And hve, (said he) the arts of Greece f 
Howe'er Protogenes and I 
May in our rival talents vie ; 
Howe'er our works may have express'd 
WhQ truest drew, or coloured best ; 
When he beheld my flowing line. 
He found, at least, I could design ; 
And from his artful round, I grant. 
That he with perfect skill can paint.' 

The dullest genius cannot fail 
To find the moral of my Tale ; 
That the distinguish'd part of men. 
With compass, pencil, sword, or pen. 
Should in life's visit leave their name 
In characters, which may proclaim 
That they with ardour strove to raise 
At once their arf s and country's praise ; 
And in their working took great care 
That all was full, and round, and fair. 
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HANS CARVEL. 

Hans Carvel, impotent and old. 
Married a lass of London mould : 
Handsome enough ; extremely gay ; 
Loved music, company, and play : 
High flights she had, and wit at will. 
And so her tongue lay seldom still ; 
For in all visits who but she 
To argue or to repartee? 

She made it plain that human passion 
Was ordered by predestination ; 
That if weak women went astray. 
Their stars were more in fault than they. 
Whole tragedies she had by heart ; 
Enter'd into Roxana's part ; 
To triumph in h^r rival's blood, 
The action certainly was good. 
How like a vine young Ammon curFd ! 
Oh, that dear conqueror of the world ! 
She pitied Betterton in age. 
That ridiculed the godlike rage. 

She, first of all the Town, was told 
Where newest India things were sold ; 
So in a morning, without bodice. 
Slipped sometimes out to Mrs. Thody's 
To cheapen tea, to buy a screen ; 
What else could so much virtue mean ? 
For, to prevent the least reproach, 
Betty went with her in the co£lch. 

But when no very great affair 
Excited her peculiar care, ' 
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She without fail was waked at ten^ 
Drank chocolate, then slept again : 
At twelve she rose ; with much ado 
Her clothes were huddled on by two : 
Then, * Does my lady dine at home?' 
* Yes, sure ; — but is the Colonel come V 
!Next, how to spend the afternoon. 
And not come home again too soon ; 
The 'Change, the city, or the play. 
As each was proper for the day ^ 
A turn in summer to Hyde Park, 
lyhen it grew tolerably dark. 

Wife's pleasure causes husband's pain ; 
Strange fancies come in Hans's brain : t 
He thought of what he did not name, 
And would reform, but durst not blame. 
At first he, therefore, preach'd his wife 
The comforts of a pious life ; 
Told her how transient beauty was ; 
That all must die, and flesh was grass : 
He bought her sermons, psalms, and graces. 
And doubled down the useful places : 
But still the weight of worldly care 
AUow'd her Httle time for prayer; 
And Cleopatra » was read o'er. 
While Scot', and Wake^ and twenty more, 
That teach one to deny one's self. 
Stood unmolested on tiie shelf. 
An untouch'd Bible graced her toilet. 
No fear that thumb of her's should spoil it. 
In short, the trade ,was still the same ; 
The Dame went out, the Colonel came. 

* A novel, much read bj the ladies at that time. 
^ Dr. John Scot, antbor of toe Cbristian Life. 
' Pr. William Wake, Arcbbishop of Canterbiurj. 
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' .What's to be done 1 (poor Carvel cried) 
Another battery must be tried : 
What if to spells I had recourse? 
Tis but to hinder something worsen 
The end must justify the means ; 
He only sins who ill intends ; 
Since, therefore, 'tis to combat evil^ 
Tis lawful to employ the devil.' 

Forthwith the devil did appear, 
(For name him, and he's always near) 
Not in the shape in which he plies 
At miss's elbow when she lies. 
Or stands before the nursery doors. 
To take the naughty boy that roars ; 
But, without saucer eye or claw, 
Like a grave barrister at law. 

* Hans Carvel, lay aside your grief, 
(The devil says) ; 1 bring relief.' 

* Relief!' (says Hans); pray let me crave 
Your name, sir V — * Satan.' — * Sir, your slave. 
I did not look upon your feet ; 

You'll pardon me — Ay, now I see't. 
And pray, sir, when came you from hell? 
Our friends there, did you leave them well V 

* All well; but, pr'ythee, honest Hans, 
(Says Satan) leave your complaisance : 
The truth is this ; 1 cannot stay 
Flaring in sunshine all the day. 

For, entre nous, we hellish sprites 
Love more the fresco of the nights. 
And oftener our receipts convey 
In dreams, than any other way. 
I tell you, therefore, as a friend, 
£re morning dawns yoffkr fears shall end : 
26. R 
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Go then this eyening. Master Canrel, 
Lay down your fowls, and broadi your barrel ; 
Let friends and wine dissolve yonr care. 
Whilst I the great receipt prepare — 
To-night I'll bring it, by my faith ; 
Believe for once what Satan saiA.' 

Away went Hans ; glad not a little ; 
Obeyed the devil to a tittle : 
Invited friends some half a dozen. 
The Colonel and my Lady's coqsin. 
The meat was served, the bowls were crown*d. 
Catches were sung, and healths went round ; 
Barbadoes' waters for the close ; 
Till Hans had fairly got his dose: 
The Colonel toasted, to the best; 
The Dame moved off to be undress'd : 
The chimes went twelve ; the guests withdrew ; 
But when, or how, Hans hardly knew : 
Some modem anecdotes aver 
He nodded in his elbow-chair ; 
Prom thence was carried off to bed ; 
John held his heels, and Nan his head; 
My Lady was disturb'd ; new sorrow ! 
Which Hans must answer for to-morrow. 

In bed then view this happy pair. 
And think how Hymen triumph'd there : 
Hans, fast asleep, as soon as laid. 
The duty of the night unpaid ; 
The waking Dame, with thoughts oppress*d. 
That made her hate both him and rest : 
By such a husband, such a wife ! 
'Twas Acme's and Septimius' life : 
The lady sigh*d ; the lover snored ; 
The punctual devil kept His word ; 
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Appeared to honest Hans again, 

But not at all by Madam seen ; 

And giving him a magic ring, 

Fit for the finger of a king, 

' Dear Hans, (said he) this jewel take. 

And wear it long for Satan's sake ; 

Twill do your business to a hair ; 

Por long as you this ring shall wear. 

As sure as I look over Lincoln, 

That ne'er shall happen which you think on.' 

Hans took the ring with joy extreme, 
(All this was only in a dream) 
And thrusting it beyond his joint, 

* Tis done, (he cried); I've gain'd my point.' — 

* What point, (said she) you ugly beast ? 
You neither give me joy nor rest.' 

* Tis done,* — * What's done, you drunken bear? 
YouVe thrust your finger  knows where!' 
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PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN BY LORD BUCKHURST, 

In Westminster-Schoolf at Christmas, 1695, in the Character 
of Cleonidas, in Mr. Drydens Cleomenes. 

Pish ; Lord, I wish this Prologue was but Greek, 
Then young Cleonidas would boldly speak :  
But can Lord Buckhurst in poor English say, 
* Gentle Spectators, pray excuse the play V 
No, witness all ye gods of ancient Greece, 
Rather than condescend to terms like these, 
I 'd go to school six hours on Christmas-day, 
Or construe Persius while my comrades play. 
Such work by hireling actors should be done. 
Who tremble when they see a critic frown : 
Poor rogues, that smart like fencers for their bread, 
And, if they are not wounded, are not fed. 
But, sirs, our labour has more noble ends. 
We act our tragedy to see our friends : 
Our generous scenes are for pure love repeated. 
And if you are not pleased, at least you're treated. 
The candles and the clothes ourselves we bought. 
Our tops neglected, and our balls forgot. 
To learn our parts we left our midnight bed ; 
Most of you snored whilst Cleomenes read : 
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Not that from this confession we would sue 
Praise undeserved ; we know ourselves and you : 
Resolved to stand or perish by our cause, 
We neither censure fear, nor beg applause. 
For thesd are Westminster and Sparta's laws. 
Yet if we see some judgment well inclined. 
To young desert and growing virtue kind. 
That critic by ten thousand marks should know 
That greatest souls to goodness only bow ; 
And that your little hero does inherit 
Not Cleomenes' more than Dorset's spirit. 



PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN AT COURT BEFORE THE "QUEEN, 

ON HBR majesty's BIRTH-DAY, 
1704. 

Shine forth, ye planets, with distinguish'd light. 
As when ye hallo w'd first this happy night ; 
Again transmit your friendly beams to earth, 
As when Britannia joy'd for Anna's birth : 
And thou, propitious star, whose sacred power 
Presided o'er the monarch's natal hour. 
Thy radiant voyages for ever run. 
Yielding to none but Cynthia and the Sun ; 
With thy fair, aspect still illustrate heaven,. 
Kindly preserve what thou hast greatly given ; 
Thy influence for thy Anna we implore ; 
Prolong one life, and Britain asks no more ; 
For Virtue can no ampler power express, 
Than to be great in war and good in peace : 

R2 
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For thought no higher wish of bliss can frame, 
Than to enjoy that virtue still the same. 
Entire and sure the monarches rule must prove 
Who founds her greatness on her subjects' love ; 
Who does our homage for our good require, 
And orders that, which we should first desire; 
Our vanquished wills that pleasing force obey, 
Her goodness takes our liberty away. 
And haughty Britain yields to arbitrary sway. 

Let the young Austrian then her terrors bear. 
Great as he is, her delegate in war ; 
Let him in thunder speak to both his Spains, 
That in these dreadful isles a woman reigns ; 
While the bright Queen does on her subjects shower 
The gentle blessings of her softer power ; 
Gives sacred morals to a vicious age. 
To temples zeal, and manners to the stage ; 
Bids the chaste Muse without a blush appear. 
And wit be that which Heaven and she may hear. 

Minerva thus to Perseus lent her shield, 
Secure of conquest, sent him to the field ; 
The hero acted what the Queen ordain'd 
So was his fame complete, and Andromede ua- 
chain'd. 

Meantime amidst her native temples sate 
The goddess, studious of her Grecians' fate. 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel. 
In acting justly, and in writing well. 
Thus whilst she did her various power dispose, 
The world was freed from tyrants, wars, and woes 
Virtue was taught inverse, and Athens' glory ros^. 
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PROLOGUE TO THE ORPHAN. 

SPOKEN BY LORD DUPLIN, 
WHO ACTED CORDELIO. 

Represented by some of the Westminster ScholarSf at Hick' 
ford's Dancing-Roomy in Panton-Streety near Leicester 
Fields, the 2d of February, 1720. 

What ! would my humble comrades have me say, 
* Gentle Spectators, pray excuse the play]' 
Such work by hireling actors should be done. 
Whom you may clap or hiss for half a crown : 
Our generous scenes for friendship we repeat. 
And if we don't delight, at least we treat. 
Ours is the damage ; if we chance to blunder, 
We may be ask'd whose patent we act under ? 
How shall we gain you, A-la-mode de France? 
We hired this room, but none of us can dance : 
In cutting capers we shall never please ; 
Our learning does not lie below our knees. 

Shall we procure you symphony and sound 1 
Then you must each subscribe two hundred pound : 
There we should fail, too, as to point of voice ; 
Mistake us not ; we 're no Italian boys : 
True Britons born, from Westminster we come, 
And only speak the style of ancient R6me. 
We would deserve, not poorly beg, applause. 
And stand or fall, by Freind's and, Busby's laws. 

For the distress'd your pity we implore ; 
If once refused, well trouble you no more. 
But leave our Orphan squalling at your door. 
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EPILOGUE TO PH^DRA\ 

SPOKEN BY MRS. OLDFIELD, WHO ACTED ISMENA. 

Ladies, to-night your pity I implore 
For one who never troubled you before ; 
An Oxford-man, extremely read in Greek, 
Who from Euripides makes Phaedra speak. 
And comes to Town to let us Modems know 
How women loved two thousand years ago. 

* If that be all, (said I,) ^'ep burn your play ; 
I'gad ! we know all that as well as they : 
Show us the youthful, handsome charioteer. 
Firm in his seat, and running his career. 

Our souls will kindle with as generous flame^ 
As e'er inspired th^ ancient Grecian dames ; 
Every Ismena would resign her breast, 
And every dear Hippolytus be bless'd. 

* But as it is, six flouncing Flanders mares 
Are e'en as good as any two of theirs ; 

And if Hippolytus can but contrive 
To buy the gilded chariot, John can drive.' 
Now of the bustle you have seen to-day, 
And Phaedra's morals in this scholar*s play, 
Something at least in justice should be said ; 
But this Hippolytus so Alls one's head — 
Well I Phaedra lived as chastly as she could. 
For she was Father Jove's own flesh and blood. 
Her awkward love, indeed, was oddly fated ; 
She and her Poly were too near related ; 

^ Phaedra and Hippoljtos, a tragedy, written by Mr. Ed- 
mand Smith. 
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And yet that scruple had been laid aside. 
If honest Theseus had but fairly died : 
But when he came, what needed he to know 
But that all matters stood in statu quo ? 
There was no harm, you see ; or grant there were, 
She might want conduct, but he wanted care. 
'Twas in a husband little less than rude. 
Upon his wife's retirement to intrude-^ 
He should have sent, a night or two before. 
That he would come exact at such an hour; 
Then he had turn'd all tragedy to jest. 
Found every thing contribute to his rest ; 
The piquet-friend dismiss'd, the coast all clear. 
And spouse alone, impatient for her dear. 

But if these gay reflections come too late 
To keep the guilty Phaedra from her fate; 
If your more seriou8 judgment must condemn 
The dire effects of her unhappy flame ; 
Yet, ye chaste matrons, and ye tender fair. 
Let love and innocence engage your care ; 
My spotless flames to your protection take, 
An4 spare poor Phaedra for Ismena's sake^ 
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EPILOGUE TO LUCIUS'. 

SPOKEN BY MRS. HORTON. 

The female Author who recites to-day. 
Trusts to her sex the merit of her play. 
Like Father Bays, securely she sits down : 
Pit, box, and gallery, Gad ! all 's our own. 
In ancient Greece, she says, when Sappho writ. 
By their applause the critics show'd their wit ; 
They tuned their voices to her lyric string. 
Though they could all do something more than sing. 
But one exception to this fact we find. 
That booby Phaon only was unkind. 
An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. 
From Sappho down through all succeeding ages. 
And now on French or on Italian stages. 
Rough satires, sly remarks, ill-natured speeches, 
Are always aim'd at poets that wear breeches. 
Arm'd with Longiuus, or with Rapin, no man 
Drew a sharp pen upon a naked woman. 
The blustering bully m our neighbouring streets 
Scorns to attack the female that he meets ; 
Fearless, the petticoat contemns his frowns. 
The hoop secures whatever it surrounds. 
The many-colour'd gentry there above, 
By turns are ruled by Tumult and by Love, 
And while their sweethearts their attention fix, 
Suspend the din of their damn'd clattering sticks. 
Now, sirs, — 

To you our Author makes her soft request. 
Who speak the kindest, and who write the best; 

* Lacias, tbe first Christian King of Britain, a tragedj» 
written by Mrs. Manlejr. 
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Your sympathetic hearts she hopes to move. 
From tender friendship and endearing love. 
If Petrarch's muse did Laura's wit rehearse, 
And Cowley flattered dear Orinda's verse. 
She hopes from you — Pox take her hopes and fearsi 
I plead her sex's claim ; what matters her's? 
By our full power of beauty we think fit 
To damn this.Saliqye law imposed on wit ; 
We'll try the empire you so long have boasted, 
And if we are not praised, we'll not be toasted : 
Approve what one of us presents to-night. 
Or every moital woman here shall write : 
Rural, pathetic, narrative, sublime. 
We'll write to you, and make you write in rhyme; 
Female remarks shall take up all your time. 
Your time, poor souls ! we '11 take your very money ; 
Female third days shall come so thick upon ye ; 
As long as we have eyes, or hands, or breath. 
Well look, or write, or talk you all, to death. 
Unless you. yield for better and for worse ; 
Then the she-Pegasus shall gain the course. 
And the grey mare will prove the better horse. 
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PREFACE. 

It is hard for a man to speak of himself with tmy 
tolerable satisfaction or success: he Can be no 
more pleased in blaming himself, than in reading 
a satire made on him by another ; and though he 
may justly desire that a friend should praise him, 
yet if he makes his own panegyric, he will get very 
few to read it. It is harder for him to speak of 
his own writings. An author is in the condition 
of a culprit ; the public are his judges : by allowing 
too much, arid condescending too far, he may in- 
jure his own cause, and become a kind of felo-de- 
se ; and, by pleading and asserting too boldly, he 
may displease the court that sits upon him : his apo- 
logy may only heighten his accusation. I would 
avoid these extremes ; and though, I grant, it 
would not be very civil to trouble the reader with 
a long preface before he enters upon an indifferent 
poem, I would say something to persuade him to 
take it as it is, or to excuse it for not being better. 
The noble images and reflections, the profound 
reasonings upon human actions, and excellent 
precepts for the government of life, which are 
found in the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and other 
books commonly attributed to Solomon, afford 
subjects for finer poems in every kind than have, 
I think, as yet appeared in the Greek, Latin, or 
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any modern language : how far they were verse 
in their origina], is a dissertation not to be entered 
into at present. 

Out of this great treasure, which lies heaped 
up together in a confused magnificence, above all 
order, I had a mind to collect and digest such 
observations and apothegms as most particularly 
tend to the proof of tliat great assertion, laid 
down in the beginning of the Ecclesiastes, ' All 
is vanity/ 

Upon the subject thus chosen, such various 
images present themselves to a writer's mind, that 
he must find it easier to judge what should be re- 
jected, than what ought to be received. The dif- 
ficulty lies in drawing and disposing, or (as the 
painters term it) in grouping such a multitude of 
different objects, preserving still the justice and 
conformity of style and colouring, the simplex dun- 
taxat et ujium, which Horace prescribes as re- 
quisite to make the whole picture beautiful and 
perfect. 

As precept, however true in theory, or useful in 
practice, would be but dry and tedious in verse, 
especially if the recital be long ; I found it neces-* 
sary to form some story, and give a kind of body 
,to the Poem . Under what species it may be com- 
prehended, whether Didascalic or Heroic, I leave 
to the judgment of the critics, desiring them to be 
favourable in their censure, and not solicitous what 
the Poem is called, provided it may be accepted. 

The chief personage or character in the Epic is 
always proportioned to the design of the work, to 
carry on the narration and the moral. Homer in- 
tended to show us, in his Iliad, that dissensions 

26. s 
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amongst great men obstruct the execution of the 
noblest enterprises, and tend to the ruin of a state 
or kingdom : his Achilles, therefore, is haughty and 
passionate, impatient of any restraint by laws, and 
arrogant in arms. In his Odysses the same poet 
endeavour! to explain, that the hardest difficulties 
may be overcome by labour, and our fortune re- 
stored after the severest afflictions : Ulysses, there- 
fore, is valiant, virtuous, and patient. Virgil's de- 
sign was to tell us how, from a small colony esta- 
blished by the Trojans in Italy, the Roman empire 
rose, and from what ancient families Augustus 
(who was his prince and patron) descended. EQs 
hero, therefore, was to 'fight his way to the thronei 
still distinguished and protected by the favour of 
the gods. The poet, to this end, takes off from 
the vices of Achilles, and adds to the virtues of 
Ulysses ; from both perfecting a character proper 
for his work in the person of ^neas. 

As Virgil copied after Homer, other Epic poets 
have copied after them both. Tasso's Gierusa- 
lemme Liberata is directly Troy-town sacked, with 
this difference only, that the two chief characters 
in Homer, which the Latin poet had joined in one, 
the Italian has separated in his Godfrey and Ri- 
naldo ; but he makes them both carry on his work 
with very great success. Ronsard's Frattdade, 
(incomparably good as far as it goes) is again Vir- 
gil's ^neis. His hero comes from a foreign coun- 
try, settles a colony, and lays the foundation of a 
future empire. I instance in these as the greatest 
Italian and French poets in the Epic. In T>ur lan- 
guage Spenser has not contented himself with this 
$ubmissive manner of imitation ; he launches oat 
into, very flowery paths, which still seem to con- 
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duct him into one great road. His Fairy Queen 
(had it been finished) must have ended in the ac- 
count which every knight was to give of his ad- 
ventures, and in the accumulated praises of his 
heroine Gloriana. The whole would have been 
an heroic poem, but in another cast an(^figure than 
any that had ever been written before. Yet it is 
observable that every hero (as far jis we can judge 
by the books still remaining) bears his distinguish- 
ed character, and represents some particular vir- 
tue conducive to the whole design. 

To bring this to our present subject. The plea- 
sures of life do not compensate the miseries : age 
steals upon us unawares ; and death, as the only 
cure of our ills, ought to be expected, but not 
feared. This instruction is to be illustrated by the 
action of some great person. Who, therefore, 
more proper for the business than Solomon him- 
self? And why may he uot be supposed now to 
repeat what, we take it for granted, he acted al- 
most three thousand years since] If, in the fair 
situation where this prince was placed, he was ac- 
quainted with sorrow ; if, endowed with the great- 
est perfections of Nature, and possessed of all the 
advantages of external condition, he could not find 
happiness ; the rest of mankind may safely take 
the monarch's word for the truth of what he as- 
serts. And the author who would persuade that 
we should bear the ills of life patiently, merely be- 
cause Solomon felt the same, has a better argu- 
ment than Lucretius had, when, in his imperious 
way, he at once convinces and commands that we 
ought to submit to death without repining, because 
Epicurus died. 

The whole Poem is a soliloquy : Solomon is the 
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person that speaks : he is at once the hero and the 
author ; but he tells us very often what others say 
to him. Those chiefly introduced, are his Rabbies 
and Philosophers in the first book ; and his Wo- 
men and their Attendants, in the second : vrith 
these the 9Kacred History mentions him to haye 
conversed, as likewise with the angel brought down, 
in the third book, to help him out of his difficulties, 
or at least to teach him how to overcome them : 

Nee Deas iotersit nisi dignos vindice nodos. 

I presume this poetical liberty may be very justly 
allowed me on so solemn an occasion. 

In my description, 1 have endeavoured to keep 
to the notions and manners of the Jewish nation at 
the time when Solomon lived ; and where I allude 
to the customs of the Greeks, I believe I may be 
justified by tlie strictest chronology, though a poet 
is not obliged to the rules that confine an historian. 
Virgil has anticipated two hundred years, or the 
Trojan hero and Carthaginian queen could not 
have been brought together : and without the same 
anachronism several of the finest parts of hisJEneis 
must have been omitted. Our countryman, Mil- 
ton, goes yet further: he takes up many of his 
material images some thousands of years after the 
fall of man ; nor could he otherwise have written, 
or we read, one of the sublimest pieces of inven- 
tion that was ever yet produced. This likewise 
takes off the objection that some names of coun- 
tries, terms of art, and notions in natural philoso- 
phy, are otherwise expressed than can be war- 
ranted by the geography or astronomy of Solomon's 
time. Poets are allowed the same liberty in their 
descriptions and comparisons, as painters in their 
draperies and ornaments: their personages may be 
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dressed not exactly in the same habits which they 
wore, but in such as make them appear most 
graceful. In this case, probability must atone for 
die want of truth. This liberty has indeed been 
abused by eminent masters in either science : Ra- 
phael and Tasso have showed theii^ discretion, 
where Paul Veronese and Ariosto are to answer 
for their extravagances. It is the excess, not the 
thing itself, that is blameable. 

I would say one word of the measure in which 
this and most poems of the age are written. 
Heroic, with continued rhyme, as Donne and his 
contemporaries used it, carrying the sense of One 
verse most commonly into another, was found too 
dissolute and wild, and came very often too near 
prose. As Davenant and Waller corrected, and 
Dryden perfected it, it is too confined : it cuts off 
the sense at the end of every first line, which must 
always rhyme to the next following, and, conse- 
quently, produces too frequent an identity in the 
sound, and brings every couplet to the point of an 
epigram. It is indeed too broken and weak to 
convey the sentiments and represent the images 
proper for Epic ; and as it tires the writer while 
he composes, it must do the same to the reader 
while he repeats, especially in a poem of any con- 
siderable length. 

If striking out into blank verse, as Milton did, 
(and in this kind Mr. PhiUps, had he lived, would 
have excelled) or running the thought into alter- 
nate and stanza, which allows a greater variety, 
and still preserves the dignity of the verse, as 
Spenser and Fairfax have done ; if either of these^ 
I say, be a proper remedy for my poetical com- 
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plaint, or if any other may be found, I dare not 
determine; I am only inquiring in order to be 
better informed, without presuming to direct the 
judgment of others. And while I am speaking of 
the verse itself, I give all just praise to many of 
my friends, now living, who have in Epic carried 
the harmony of their numbers as far as the nature 
of this measure will permit: but, once more, he 
that writes in rhymes dances in fetters ; and as 
his chain is more extended, he may certainly take 
larger steps. 

I need make no apology for the short digressive 
panegyric upon Great Britain in the first booki I 
am glad to have it observed that there appears 
throughout all my verses a zeal for the honour of 
my country ; and 1 had rather be thought a good 
Engtishman, than the best poet or greatest scholar 
that ever wrote. 

And now as to the publishing of this piece ; 
though I have in a literal sense observed Horace*s 
nonum prematur in annuniy yethav^ I by no means 
obeyed our poetical lawgiver, according to the 
spirit of the. precept. The Poem has indeed beep 
written and laid aside much longer than the term 
prescribed ; but in the meantime 1 had little leisure, 
and less inclination, to revise or print it. The fre- 
quent interruptions I have met with in oiy private 
studies, and great variety of public life in which 
I have been employed, my thoughts, (such as they 
are) having generally been expressed in foreign 
language, and even formed by a habitude very dif- 
ferent from what the beauty andelegance of Eng- 
lish poetry requires ; all these, and some other cir- 
cumstances, which we had as good pas^ by at 
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present, do justly contribute to make my excuse 
in this behalf very plausible. Far, indeed, from 
designing to print, I had locked up these papers 
in my escritoir, there to lie in peace till my exe- 
cutors might have taken them out. What altered 
this design, or how my escritoir came to be un- 
locked before my coffin was nailed, is the question. 
The true reason I take to be the best: many of 
my friends of the first quality, finest learning, and 
greatest understanding, have wrested the key from 
my hands by a very kind and irresistible violence; 
and the Poem is published not without my consent 
indeed, but a little against my opinion, and with 
an implicit submission to the partiality of their 
judgment. As I give up here the fruits of many 
of my vacant hours to their amusement and plea- 
sure» I shall always think myself happy if I may 
dedicate my most serious endeavours to their in- 
terest and service : and I am proud to finish this 
Preface by saying, that the violence of many 
enemies, whom I never justly offended, is abun- 
dantly recpmpeni^d by the goodness of more 
friends, whom I can never sufficiently oblige : and 
if I here assume the liberty of mentioning my Lord 
Hiarley and Lord Bathurst as the authors of this 
amicable confederacy, among all those whose 
names do me great honour in the beginning of my 
book \ these two only ought to be angry with me ; 
for I disobey their positive order, whilst I make 
even this small acknowledgment of their particular 
kindness. 

' The folio edition of 1718, to which is prefixed a most 
numeroDs list of honourable and celebrated names as sab- 
scribers. 
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The words of the Preacher, the son of David, 
king of Jerusalem. Eccles. chap. i.,ver. 1. 

Vanity of vanities, (saith the Preacher) vanity 
of vanities ; all is vanity. Ver. 2. 

I communed with mine own heart, saying, ' Lo, 
I am come to great estate, and have gotten more 
wisdom than all they that have been before me in 
Jerusalem : yea, my heart had great experience 
of wisdom and knowledge. Ver. 16. 

He spake of trees, from the cedar-tree tliat is 
in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
ou^ of the wall : he spake also of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes. 1 Kings, 
chap. iv. ver. 33. 

I know that whatsoever God doeth, it shall be 
for ever ; nothing can be put to it, nor any thing 
taken from it: and God doeth it, that men should* 
fear before him. Eccles. chap. iii. ver. 14. 

He hath made every thing beautiful in liis time: 
also he hath set the world in their heart ; so that 
no man can find out the work that God maketh 
from the beginning to the end. Eccles. chap, iii, 
ver. 11. 

For in much wisdom is much grief : and he that 
increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow. Chap, 
i. ver. 18. 

And further, by these, my son, be admonished^ 
of making many books there is no end : and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh. Chap. xii. ver. 12; 
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*0 Biof fof oyo/4 ixjti votot Z* ifff oiXii. EURIP. 

Siqais Deas mihi largiatar, at ex hac setate repaeraseam, et 
in canis Tagiam, valde recasem. Cic. de Senect. 

The bewailing of man's miseries hath been elegantly and 
copioasljr set forth bj many, in the writings as well of philo- 
sophers as divines ; and it is both a pleasant and a profitable 
contemplation. 

Lord Bacon's Advancement of Learning, 



Solomon, seeking happiness from knowledge, convenes the 
lear/ied men of his kingdom ; requires them to explain 
to him the varioas operations and effects of Natare ; dis- 
coanies of vegetables, animals, and man ; proposes some 
qaestions concerning the origin and sitaation of the ha- 
bitable earth •, proceeds to examine the sjstem of the vi- 
sible heaven ; doabts if there may not be a plarality of 
worlds ; inquires into the natare of spirits and angels ; 
and wishes to be more folly informed as to the attribates 
of the Supreme Being. He is imperfectly answered by the 
Rabbins and Doctors; blames his own cariosity: and 
conclades that, as to haman science, all is vanity. 



Ye sons of men, with just regard attend. 
Observe the Preacher, and believe the firiend^ 
Whose serious Muse inspires him to explain 
That aU we act and all we think — is vain ; 
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That in this pilgrimage of seventy years. 
O'er rocks of perils and through vales of tears 
Destined to march, our doubtful steps we tend, 
Tired with the toil, yet fearful of its end: 
That from the womb we take our fatal shares 
Of follies, passions, labours, tumults, cares ; 
And at approach of death shall only know 
The truths which from these pensive numbers flow, 
That we pursue false joy, and suffer real woe. 

Happiness ! object of that waking dream 
Which we call Life, mistaking ; fugitive theme 
Of my pursuing verse : ideal shade. 
Notional good : by fancy only made. 
And by tradition nursed : fallacious fire, 
Whose dancing beams mislead our fond desire : 
Cause of our care, and error of our mind ; 
Oh ! hadst thou ever been by Heaven design'd 
To Adam, and his mortal race, the boon 
Entire had been reserved for Solomon: 
On me the partial lot had been bestow'd. 
And in my cup the golden draught had flow'd. 

But, O ! ere yet original man was made. 
Ere the foundations of this earth were laid. 
It was opponent to our search ordain'd. 
That joy, still sought, should never be attidn^d: 
This sad experience cites me to reveal, 
And what I dictate is from what I feel. 

Born, as I was, great David's favourite son, 
Dear to my people on the Hebrew throne. 
Sublime my court with Ophir's treasures bless'd, 
My name extended to the farthest East; 
My body clothed with every outward grace, 
Strength in my limbs, and beauty in my face ; 
My shining thought with fruitful notions crown'd, 
Quick my invention, and my judgment sound; 
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'Arise (I communed with myself) arise; * ' 
Think, to be happy ; to be great, be wise : 
Content of spirit must from science flow. 
For 'tis a godlike attribute to know.' 

I said, and sent my edict through the land; 
Around my throne the letter'd rabbins stand : 
Historic leaves revolve, long volumes spread, 
The old discoursing as the younger read ; 
Attent I heard, proposed my doubts, and said : 

'The vegetable world, each plant and tree. 
Its seed, its name, its nature, its degree, 
I am allow'd as Fame reports, to know. 
From the fair cedar on the craggy brow 
Of Lebanon, nodding supremely tall. 
To creeping moss, and hyssop on the wall ; 
Yet, just and conscious to myself, I find 
A thousand doubts oppose the searching mind. 

* I know not why the beach delights the glade. 
With boughs extended and a rounder shade. 
Whilst towering firs in conic forms arise. 
And with a pointed spear divide the skies ; 
Nor why, again, the changing oak should shed 
The yearly honour of his stately head. 
Whilst the distinguish'd yew is ever seen 
Unchanged his branch, and permanent his green: 
Wanting the sun, why does the caltha fade? 
Why does the cypress flourish in the shade ? 
The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle station, and an even plain. 
While in the lower marsh the gourd is found. 
And while the hill with olive-shade is crown'd ] 
Why does one climate and one soil endue 
The blushing poppy with a crimson hue. 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue ? 
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Why does the fond carnation love to shoot 
A various colour from one parent root, 
While the fantastic tulip strives to break 
In two-fold beauty and a parted streak? 
The twining jasniine and the blushing rose. 
With lavish grace their morning scents disclose; 
The smelling tuberose and jonquil declare 
The stronger impulse of an evening air. 
Whence has the' tree (resolve me) or the flower 
A various instinct, or a different power ? [breath, 
Why should one earth, one clime, one stream, one 
Raise this to strength, and sicken that to death ? 

* Whence does it happen that the plant which well 
We name the sensitive, should move and feel? 
Whence know her leaves to answer her command, 
And with quick horror fly the neighbouring hand ? 

' Along the sunny bank or watery mead. 
Ten thousand stalks their various blossoms spread; 
Peaceful and lowly, in their native soil. 
They neither know to spin nor care to toil ; 
Yet with confessed magnificence deride 
Our vile attire, and impotence of pride. 
The cowslip smiles in brighter yellow dress'd. 
Than that which veils the nubile virgin's breast; 
A fairer red stands blushing in the rose, [flows. 
Than that which on the bridegroom's vestment 
Take but the humblest lily of the field. 
And if our pride will to our reason yield. 
It must by sure comparison be shown. 
That on the regal seat great David's son. 
Array 'd in all.his robes and types of power. 
Shines with less glory than that simple flower. 

'Of fishes next, my friends, I would inquire:' 
How the mute race engender or respire. 
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From the i^all fry that glide on Jordan's stream 
XJnmark'd, a multitude without a name, 
To that leyiathan, who o'er the seas 
Immense rolls onward his impetuous ways. 
And mocks the wind, and in the tempest plays? 
How they in warlike bands march greatly forth. 
From freezing waters and the colder north. 
To southern climes directing their career. 
Their station changing with the' inverted year ? 
How all with careful knowledge are endued, 
To choose their proper bed, and wave, and food ; 
To guard their spawn, and educate their brood 1 

* Of birds, how each, according to her kind. 
Proper materials for her nest can find, 
And build a frame which deepest thought in man 
Would or amend or imitate in vain ? 
How in small flights they know to try their young, 
And teach the callow child her parent's song ] 
Why these frequent the plain, and those the wood 1 
Why every land has her specific brood 1 
Where the tall crane or winding swallow goes. 
Fearful of gathering winds and falling snows ; 
If into rocks or hollow trees they creep. 
In temporary death confined to sleep ; 
Or, conscious of the coming evil, fly 
To milder regions and a southern sky? 

' Of beasts and creeping insects shall we trace 
The wondrous nature and the vaiious race ; 
Or wild or tame, or friend to man or foe. 
Of us what they, or what of them we know ? 

'Tell me, ye studious; who pretend to see 
Far into Nature's bosom, whence the bee 
Was first informed her venturous flight to steer 
Through trackless paths and an abyss of air? 

25. T 
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Whence she ayoids the slimy marsh, and knows 
The fertile hills, where sweeter herbage grows. 
And honey-making flowers their opening buds 

disclose? 
How, from the thicken'd mist and setting sun. 
Finds she the labour of her day is done ? 
Whp taught her against winds and rains to stmre. 
To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 
And through the liquid fields again to pass 
Duteous, and hearkening to the sounding brass? 

' And, O thou sluggard ! tell me why the ant, 
Midst summer's plenty thinks of winter s want. 
By constant journeys careful to prepare 
Her stores, and bringing home the corny ear ; 
By what instruction does she bite the grain. 
Lest hid in earth, and taking root again. 
It might elude the foresight of her care 1 
Distinct in either insect's deed appear 
The marks of thought, contrirance, hope, and fear. 

' Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat or new-engendered fly. 
Or the vile worm, that yesterday began 
To crawl, thy fellow-creatures, abject man ! [see; 
Like thee they breathe, they move, they taste, they 
They show their passions, by their acts, like thee; 
Darting their stings, they previously declare 
Designed revenge, and fierce intent of war : 
Laying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The genial power and full efiect of love. 
Each, then, has organs to digest his food. 
One to beget, and one receive the brood: 
Has limbs and sinews, blood, and heart and braio, 
Life and her proper functions to sustain. 
Through the whole fabric smaller than a grain. 
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What more can our penurious reason grant 
To the large whale or castled elephant ; 
To those enormous terrors of the Nile, 
The crested snake and long-taiFd crocodile, 
Than that all differ hut in shape and name, 
Each destined to a less or larger frame 1 

* For potent Nature loves a various act, 
Prone to enlarge, or studious to contract; 
Now forms her work too small, now too immense. 
And scorns the measures of our feehle sense. 
The object, spread too far, or raised too high. 
Denies its real image to the eye ; 

Too little, it eludes the dazzled sight, 
Becomes mix'd blackness or unparted light. 
Water and air the varied form confound ; 
The straight looks crooked, and the square grows 
round. 

* Thus while with fruitless hope and weary pain 
We seek great Nature's power, but seek in vain. 
Safe sits the goddess in h^r dark retreat. 
Around her myriads of ideas wait. 

And endless shapes, which the mysterious queen 
Can take or quit, can alter or retain. 
As from our lost pursuit she wills to hide 
Her close decrees, and chasten human pride. 
' Untamed and fierce the tiger still remains; 
He tires his life in biting on his chains : 
For the kind gifts of water and of food 
Ungrateful, and returning ill for good. 
He seeks his keeper's flesh, and thirsts his blood : 
While the strong camel and the generous horse. 
Restrained and awed by man's inferior force. 
Do to the rider's will their rage submit. 
And answer to the spur, and own the bit; 
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Stretch their glad mouths to meet the feeder's hand, 
Pleased with his weight, and proud of his command, 

' Again : the lonely fox roams far abroad. 
On secret rapine bent and midnight fraud; 
Now haunts the cliff, now traverses the lawn. 
And flies the hated neighbourhood of man ; 
While the kind spaniel and the faithful hound, 
likest that fox in shape and species found. 
Refuses through these cliffs and lawns to roam. 
Pursues the noted path, and covets home ; . 
Does with kind joy domestic faces meet. 
Takes what the glutted child denies to eat. 
And, dying, licks his long-loved master's feet. 

' By what immediate cause they are inclined, 
In many acts, 'tis hard, I own, to find. 
I see in others, or I thiak I see, 
That strict their principles and ours agree. 
Evil, like us, they shun, and covet good. 
Abhor the poison, and receive the food : 
like us they love or hate ; like us they know 
To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. 
With seeming thought their action they intend. 
And use the means proportioned to the end. 
Then vainly the philosopher avers 
That reason guides our deed, and instinct theirs. 
How can we justly different causes frame. 
When the effects entirely are the same ? 
Instinct and reason how can we divide ? 
'TIS the fool's ignorance and the pedant's pride. 

' With the same folly, sure, man vaunts his sway, 
If the brute beast refuses to obey. 
For, tell me, when the empty boaster's word 
ProclaiiQS himself the universal lord^ 
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Does he not tremble lest the lion*s paw 
Should join his plea against the fancied kw ? 
Would not the learned coward leave the chair, 
If in the schools or porches should appear 
The fierce hyaena or the foaming bear ? 

' The combatant too late the field declines. 
When now the sword is girded to bis loins. 
When the swift vessel flies before the wind. 
Too late the sailor views the land behind : 
And 'tis too late now back again to bring 
Inquiry, raised and towering on the wing; 
Forward she strives, averse to be withheld 
From nobler objects and a larger field. 

' Consider with me this etherial space. 
Yielding to earth and sea the middle place : 
Anxious I ask'ye, how the pensile ball 
Should never strive to rise, nor fear to fall I 
When I reflect how the revolving sun 
Does round our globe his crooked journeys run, 
I doubt of many lands tf they contain 
Or herd of beast or colony of man ; 
If any nation pass their destined days 
Beneath the neighbouring sun's directer rays ; 
If any suffer, on the polar coast. 
The rage of Arctos and eternal frost. 

' May not the pleasure of Omnipotence 
To each of these some secret good dispense ? 
Those who amidst the torrid regions live. 
May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 
See daily showers rejoice the thirsty earth. 
And bless the flowery buds' succeeding birth? 
May they not pity us, condemn d to bear 
The various heaven of an obliquer sphere, 

t2 
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TIkt €bc1 tveire iKian tint siadc^ iior tvvlTe Ifcat 
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Amd pause iht ma^homim^ sm 
EiriigltfeBft dkni «ilk seaMMH sdD Ibe suK ! 
Ami Bar aot dbose wboae £slaBt lot is cast 
Nordi beroad Taitur's ertcadcd wmste. 
Where tlifoagii ihtt plaias of oae nwliaaal dajr 
<^ sbumi^ moadis ponae diiir ere* wa j, 
Aad six sacoeedia^ ars<E; tlicir da&kT ffighl, 
Obscared with Tapoois, aad o'enrhdat'd ia aigfat; 
Maj aot, I ask, die natircs of these diaies 
(As anaals aaj iaform saeoeediag tiaKs) 
To oar qootidiaa chaa^e of HeaTea prefer 
Tbeir ovra ficissitade aad eqaal shaie 
Of daj aad aigfat disparted throagh the year? 
Maj they aot sconi oor soa*s repeated race. 
To oarrow booads prescribed wad little space, 
Vi^Miteamg from mora, aad headkaig diivea fiom 
Half of our daily toil y^t scarcely doaet [aooa. 
May they aot justly to our dioKs upbraid 
Shortness of night aad penury of shad^ 
That ere our wearied limbs are justly blessed 
With wholesome sleep and necessary rest. 
Another sun demands return of care. 
The remnant toil of yesterday to bear ? 
Whilst, when the solar beams salute their sight. 
Bold and secure in half a year of light, 
Uointemipted voyages they take 
To the remotest wood and furthest lake, 
3f anage the fishing, and pursue the course [force ; 
With more extended nerres and more continued 
And when declining day forsakes their sky, 
^heo gathering clouds speak gloomy winter nigfa. 
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With plenty for the coming season bless'd. 
Six solid months (an age) they Vive, released 
From all the labour, process, clamour, woe, 
Which our sad scenes of daily action know ; 
They light the shining lamp, prepare the feast, 
And with fiill mirth receive the welcome guest ; 
Or tell their tender loves (the only care 
Which now they suffer) to the listening fair. 
And, raised in pleasure, or reposed in ease, 
(Grateful alternates of substantial peace) 
They bless the long nocturnal influence shed 
On the crown'd goblet and the genial bed. 

' In foreign isles which our discoverers find. 
Far from this length of continent disjoin'd, 
The rugged bear s or spotted lynx's brood 
Frighten the valleys, and i^fest the wood; 
The hungry crocodile and hissing snake 
Lurk in the troubled stream and fenny l^rake ; 
And man, untaught and ravenous as the beast. 
Does valley, wood, and brake, and stream, infest; 
Derived these men and animals their birth 
From trunk of oak, or pregnant womb of earth 1 
Whence then the old belief, that all began 
In Eden*s shade and one created man ] 
Or, grant this progeny was wafted p'er 
By coasting boats from next adjacent shore. 
Would thosjB, from whom we will suppose they 

spring, 
Slagghter to harmless lands and poison bring ? 
Would they on board or bears or lynxes take, 
Feed the ^he-adder and the brooding snake ] 
Or could they think the new-discoverd isle 
Pleased to receive a pregnant crocodile ? 

' And since the savage lineage we must trace 
From Noah saved, ^d his distinguished race. 
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How should their fathers happen to forget 
The arts which Noah taught, the rules he set, • 
To sow the glebe, to plant the generous vine. 
And load with grateful flames the holy shrine? 
While the great sire's unhappy sons are found, 
Unpress'd their vintage, and untilFd their ground, 
Straggling o'er dale and hill in quest of food, 
And rude of arts, of virtue, and of God. 

' How shall we next o'er earth and seas pursue 
The varied forms of every thing we'view ; 
That all is changed, though all is still the same, 
Fluid the parts, yet durable the frame ? 
Of those materials which have been confessed 
The pristine springs and parents of the rest. 
Each becomes other. Water stopped, gives birth 
To grass and plants, and thickens into earth ; 
Diffused, it rises in a higher sphere. 
Dilates its drops, and softens into air : 
Those finer parts of air again aspire. 
Move into warmth, and brighten into fire; 
That fire once more, by thicker air overcome. 
And downward forced, in earth's capacious womb 
Alters its particles, is fire no more. 
But lies resplendent dust and shining ore : . 
Or, running through the mighty mother's veins. 
Changes its shape, puts off its old remains ; 
With watery parts its lessen'd force divides. 
Flows into waves, and rises into tides. 

* Disparted streams shall from their channels fly. 
And, deep surcharged, by sandy mountains lie 
Obscurely sepulchred. By beating rain 
And furious wind, down to the distant plain 
The hill, that hides his^head above the skies. 
Shall fall : the plain, by slow degrees, shall rise 
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Higher than erst had stood the summit hill ; 
For Time must Nature's great behest fulfil. 

' Thus, by a length of years and change of fate. 
All things are light or heavy, small or great; 
Thus Jordan's waves shall future clogds appear, 
And Egypt's pyramids refine to air ; 
Thus later age shall ask for Fison's flood. 
And travellers inquire where Babel stood. 

* Now where we see these changes often fall. 
Sedate we pass them by as natural ; 
Where to our eye more rarely they appear, 
The pompous name of prodigy they bear : 
Let active thought these close meanders trace. 
Let human wit their dubious boundaries place. 
Are all things miracle, or nothing such ? 
And prove we not too little, or too much ] 

' For that a branch cut ofl^, a withered rod. 
Should, at a word pronounced, revive and bud ; 
Is this more strange than that the mountain's brow. 
Stripped by December's frost and white with snow. 
Should push in spring ten thousand thousand buds, 
And boast returning leaves and blooming woods'? 
That each successive night from opening Heaven 
The food of angels should to man be given. 
Is this more strange than that with common bread 
Our fainting bodies every day are fed ] 
Than that each grain and seed, consumed in earth, 
Raises its store and multiplies its birth 1 
And from the handful which the tiller sows, 
The labour'd fields rejoice,and future harvest flows ? 

' Then from whate'er we can to sense produce 
Common and plain, or wondrous and abstruse. 
From Nature'^ constant or eccentric laws 
The thoughtful soul this general influence draws, 
That an effect must presuppose a cause : 
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And while she does her upward flight sustain. 
Touching each link of the continued chain. 
At length she is obliged and forced to see 
A first, a source, a life, a deity ; 
What has for ever been, and must for ever be- 

' This great existence thus by reason found, 
Bless'd by all power, with all perfection crown'd. 
How can we bind or limit his decree 
By what our ear has heard, or eye may see ? 
Say, then, is all in heaps of water lost^ 
Beyond the islands and the midland coast ? 
Or has that God who gave our world its birth. 
Severed those waters by some other earth. 
Countries by future ploughshares to be torn. 
And cities raised by nations yet unborn ! 
Ere the progressive course of restless age 
Performs three thousand times its annual stage, 
May not our power and learning be suppressed, 
And arts and empire learn to travel west? 

' Where, by the strength of this idea charm'd. 
Lightened with glory, and with rapture warm*d, 
Ascends my soul? what sees she white and great 
Amidst subjected seas ? an isle, the seat 
Of power and plenty, her imperial throne - 
For justice and for mercy sought and known ; 
Virtues sublime, great attributes of Heaven, 
From thence to this distinguished nation given : 
Yet farther west the western isle extends 
Her happy fame ; her armed fleets she sends 
To climates folded yet from human eye. 
And lands which we imagine wave and sky; 
From pole to pole she hears her acts resound. 
And rules an empire by no ocean bound ; 
Knows her ships anchor'd, and her sails unfurFd 
In other Indies and a second world. 
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' Long shall Britannia (that must be her name) 
Be first in conquest, and preside in fame ; 
Long shall her favour'd monarchy engage 
The teeth ^f envy and the force of age ; 
Revered and happy, she shall long remain 
Of human things least changeable, least vain ; 
Yet all must with the general doom comply. 
And this great glorious power, though I ast, m ust die« 

' Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon azure sky : 
Behold it like an ample curtain spread, 
Now streak'd and glowing with the morning red; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright. 
And choosing sable for the peaceful night. 
Ask reason, now, whence light and shade were 

given. 
And whence this great variety of Heaven ? 
Keason our guide, what can she more reply. 
Than that the sun illuminates the sky ? 
Than that night rises from his absent ray. 
And his returning lustre kindles day ? 

* But we expect the morning red in vain^ 
Tis hid in vapours, or obscured by rain : 
The noontide yellow we in vain require, 
Tis black in storm, or red in lightning fire. 
Pitchy and dark the night sometimes appears. 
Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears ; 
Our joy and wonder sometimes she excites. 
With stars unnumber'd and eternal lights. 
Send forth, ye wise, send forth your labouring 

thought. 
Let it return, with empty notions fraught 
Of airy columns every moment broke. 
Of circling whirlpools, and of spheres of smoke ; 
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Yet this solution but once more affords 
New change of terms, and scaffolding of words; 
In other garb my question I receive/ 
And take the doubt the very same I gave. 

' Lo ! as a giant strong the lusty sun 
Multiplied rounds in one great round does run ; 
Twofold his course, yet constant his career. 
Changing the day, and finishing the year : 
Again, when his descending orb retires, 
And earth perceives the absence of his fires. 
The moon affords us her alternate ray. 
And with kind beams distributes fainter day. 
Yet keeps the stages of her monthly race. 
Various her beams, and changeable her face ; 
Each planet shining in his proper sphere. 
Does with just speed his radiant voyage steer; 
Each sees his lamp with different lustre crown'd: 
Each knows his course with different periods bound, 
And in his passage through the liquid s][>ace. 
Nor hastens nor retards his neighbour's race. 
How shine these planets with substantial rays 1 
Does innate lustre gild their measured days^ 
Or do they (as your schemes, 1 think, have shown) 
Dart furtive beams and glory not their own. 
All servants to that source of light, the sun ? 

' Again ; I see ten thousand thousand stars. 
Nor cast in lines, in circles, nor in squares, 
(Poor rules, with which our bounded mind is fill'd 
When we would plant, or cultivate, or build) 
But shining with such vast, such various light, 
As speaks the hand that form'd them infinite. 
How mean the order and perfection sought 
In the best product of the human thought. 
Compared to the great harmony that reigns 
In what the Spirit of the world ordains ! 
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' Now if the sun to earth transmits his ray, 
Yet does not scorch us with too fierce a day. 
How small a*portion of his power is given 
To orbs more distant, and remoter heaven ? 
And of those stars which' our imperfect eye 
Has doom'd and fix'd to one eternal sky. 
Each, by a native stock of honour great. 
May dart strong influence, and diffuse kind heat, 
Itself a sun, and with transmissive light 
Enliven worlds denied to human sight ; 
Around the circles of their ambient skies 
New moons may grow or wane, may set or rise. 
And other stars may to those suns be earths. 
Give their own elements their proper births. 
Divide their climes, or elevate their pole. 
See their lands flourish, and their oceans roll; 
Yet these great orbs, thus radically bright. 
Primitive founts and origins of light. 
May each to other (as their different sphere 
Makes or their distance or their height appear) 
Be seen a nobler or inferior star ; 
And in that space which we call air and sky. 
Myriads of earths, and moons, and suns, may lie 
Unmeasured and unknown by human eye. 

' In vain we measure this amazing sphere. 
And find and fix its centre here or there. 
Whilst its circumference, scorning to be brought 
Even into fancied space, illudes our vanquished 
thought. 

* Where, then, are all the radiant monsters driven 
With which your guesses fill'd the frighten'd Hea- 
Where will their fictious images remain ? [ven I 
In paper schemes, and the Chaldean's brain. 

26. u 
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' This problem yet, this otkpnag of a guess. 
Let us for oDce a child of Truth confess; 
That these faur stars, these objects of deliglit 
And terror to our searching dazded sight. 
Are worlds immense, nnnumber d, infinite; 
But do these worlds display their beams, or glide 
Their orbs, to serve thy use, to please thy piidet 
Thyself but dust, thy stature but a span, 
A moment thy duration, foolish man! 
As well may the minutest enunet say 
That Caucasus was raised to pave Ids way; 
The snail, that Lebanon's extended wood 
Was destined only for his walk and food; 
The Yilest cockle, gaping on the coast 
That rounds the ample seas, as w^ may boast 
The craggy rock projects above the sky. 
That he in safety at its foot may lie ; 
And the whole ocean's confluent waters swdl. 
Only to quench his thirst, or move and blaodi his 
shell. 
* A higher flight the venturous goddess tries. 
Leaving material worlds and local skies ; 
Inquires what are the beings, where the space. 
That form'd and held the angel's ancient meet 
For rebel Lucifer with Michael fought 
(I oflfer only what tradition taught) 
Embattled cherub against cherub rose, 
l>id shield to shield, and power to power <^po8e; 
Heaven rung with triumph. Hell was fifl^d with 

woes. 
What were these forms, of whidi your vohmKS teH 
How some fought great, and others recreant fell! 
These bound to bear an everiastiBg load. 
Durance of chain, and banishment of God; 
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By fatal turns their wretched strength to tire. 
To swim in sulphurous lakes, or land on soUd fire; 
While those, exalted to primeval light. 
Excess of blessing, and supreme delight, 
Only perceive some Uttle pause of joys. 
In diose great moments when their God employs 
Their ministry to pour his threatened hate 
On the proud king, or the rebellious state ; 
Or to reverse Jehovah's high command. 
And speak the thunder falling from his hand. 
When to his duty the proud king returns. 
And the rebelUous state in ashes mourns 1 
How can good angels be in Heaven confined. 
Or view that Presence which no space can bind? 
Is Crod above, beneath, qt yon, or here 1 
He who made all, is he not every where ? 
Oh ! how can wicked angels find a night 
So dark to hide them from that piercing light 
Which form'd the eye, and gave the power of sight? 

' What mean I now, of angel when I hear. 
Firm body, spirit pure, or fluid air ? 
Spirits, to action spiritual confined. 
Friends to our thought, and kindred to our mind, 
Should only act and prompt us from within. 
Nor by external eye be ever seen. 
Was it not therefore to our fathers known 
That these had appetite, and limb, and bone ? 
Else how could Abram wash their wearied feet. 
Or Sarah please their taste with savoury meat? 
Whence should they fear 1 or why did Lot engage 
To save their bodies from abusive rage ? 
And how could Jacob, in a real fight, 
Feel or resist the wrestling angel's might ? 
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How could a form its strength with matter try? 
Or how a spirit touch a mortal's thigh ? 

* Now are they air condensed, or gathered rays? 
How guide they then our prayer, or keep our ways. 
By stronger blasts still subject to be toss'd. 

By tempests scattered, and in whirlvnnds lost? « 
' Have they, again, (as sacred song proclaims) 
Substances real, and existing frames ? 
How comes it, since with them we jointly share 
The great effect of one Creator's care. 
That whilst our bodies sicken and decay. 
Theirs are for ever healthy, young, and gay ? 
Why, whilst we struggle, in this vale beneath. 
With want and sorrow, with disease and death. 
Do they, more bless'd, perpetual life employ 
On songs of pleasure, and in scenes of joy ? 

* Now, whenmymindhas all this world survey'd. 
And found that nothing by itself was made ; 
When thought has raised itself by just degrees. 
From valleys crown'd with flowers, and hills with 

trees, 
From smoking minerals, and from rising streams, 
From fattening Nilus, or victorious Thames ; 
From all the living that four-footed move 
Along the shore, the meadow, or the grove ; 
From all that can with fins or feathers fly 
Through the aerial or the watery sky ; 
From the poor reptile with a reasoning soul, 
That miserable master of the whole ; 
From this great object of the body^s eye. 
This fair half-round, this ample azure sky. 
Terribly large, and wonderfully bright. 
With stars unnumber'd, and unmeasured light ; 
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From essences unseen, celestial names. 
Enlightening spirits, ministerial flames. 
Angels, dominions, potentates, and thrones. 
All that in each degree the name of creature owns ; 
Lift we our reason to that sovereign Cause, 
Who bless'd the whole with life, and bounded it 

with laws ; 
Who forth from nothing call'd this comely frame. 
His will and act, his word and work the same ; 
To whom a thousand years are but a day ; 
Who bade the Light her genial beams display. 
And set the Moon, and taught the Sun his way ; 
Who waking Time, his creature, from the source 
Primeval, order'd his predestined course ; 
Himself, as in the hollow of bis hand. 
Holding, obedient to his high command. 
The deep abyss, the long-continued store. 
Where months, and days, and hours, and minutes 

pour 
Their floating parts, and thenceforth are no more 
This Alpha and Omega, First and Last, 
Who, like the potter, in a mould hast cast 
The world's great frame, commanding it to be 
Such as the eyes of sense and reason see. 
Yet if he wills may change or spoil the whole. 
May take yon beauteous, mystic, starry roll. 
And burn 'it like an useless parchment scroll; 
May from its basis in one moment pour 
This melted earth — 
Like liquid metal, and like burning ore; 
Who, sole in power, at the beginning said, 
*' Let sea, and air, and earth, and heaven, be made 1" 
And it was so — And when he shall ordain 
In other sort, has but to speak again, 

U2 
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And they shall be no more : of this great theme. 
This glorious, hallow'd, everlasting Name, 
This God, I would discourse.' — 

The learned elders sat appall'd, amazed. 
And each vnth mutual look on other gazed ; 
Nor speech they meditate, nor answer frame ; 
Too plain, alas ! their silence spake their shame ; 
Till one, in whom an outward mien appeared, 
. And turn superior to the vulgar herd. 
Began : ' That human learning's furthest reach 
Was but to note the doctrines I could teach ; 
That mine to speak, and theirs was to obey. 
For I in knowledge more than power did sway. 
And the astonished world in me beheld 
Moses eclipsed, and Jesse's son excell'd/ 
Humble a second bow'd, and took the word. 
Foresaw my name by future age adored : 
< O live (said he) thou wisest of the wise ; 
As none has equall'd, none shall ever rise 
Excelling thee.' — 

Parent of wicked, bane of honest deeds. 
Pernicious Flattery ! thy malignant seeds 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand, 
Sadly diffused o'er Virtue's gleby land. 
With rising pride amidst the com appear. 
And choke the hopes and harvest of the year. 

And now the whole perplex'd ignoble crowd. 
Mute to my questions, in my praises loud, 
Echo'd the word : whence things arose, or how 
They thus exist, the aptest nothing know: 
What y^t is not, but is ordain'd to be. 
All veil of doubt apart, the dullest see. 

My prophets and my sophists finish'd here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war : 
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Not. so my rabbins and logicians yield ; 
Retiring, still they combat : from the field 
Of open arms unwilling they depart. 
And sculk behind the subterfuge of art. 
To speak one thing mix'd dialects they join. 
Divide the simple, and the plain define ; 
Fix fancied laws, and form imagined rules. 
Terms of their art, and jargon of their schools. 
Ill-grounded maxims, by false gloss enlarged. 
And captious science against reason charged.' 

Soon their crude notions with each other fought; 
The adverse sect denied what this had taught ; 
And he at length the amplest triumph gain'd. 
Who contradicted what the last maintain'd. 

O wretched impotence of human mind ! 
We, erring, still excuse for error find. 
And darkling grope, not knowing we are blind. 

Vain man ! since first the blushing sire essay'd 
His folly with connected leaves to shade. 
How does the crime of thy resembling race. 
With like attempt, that pristine error trace ! 
Too plain thy nakedness of soul espied. 
Why dost thou strive the conscious shame to hide. 
By masks of eloquence and veils of pride? 

With outward smiles their flattery I received, 
Own'd my sick mind by their discourse relieved ; 
But bent, and inward to myself, again 
Perplex'd, these matters 1 revolved in vain. 
My search still tired, my labour still renewed. 
At length I ignorance and knowledge view'd 
Impartial ; both in equal balance laid, [weigh'd. 
Light flew the knowing scale, the doubtful heavy 

Forced by reflective reason, I confess 
That human science is uncertain guess. 
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Alas ! we grasp at clouds, and beat the fur. 

Vexing that s{Hrit we intend to clear. 

Can thought beyond the bounds of matter climb ? 

Or who shall tell me what is space or time 1 

In vain we lift up our presumptuous eyes 

To what our Maker to their ken denies : 

The searcher follows fast, the object faster flies. 

The little which imperfectly we find, 

Seduces only the bewildered mind 

To fruitless search of something yet behind. 

Various discussions tear our heated brain : 

Opinions often turn ; still doubts remain ; 

And who indulges thought increases pain. 

How narrow limits were to wisdom given ! 
Earth she surveys; she thence would measure 

Heaven : 
Through mists obscure, now wings her tedious way. 
Now wanders, dazzled with too bright a day. 
And from the summit of a pathless coast 
Sees infinite, and in that sight is lost. 

Remember that the cursed desire to know. 
Offspring of Adam, was thy source of woe ; 
Why wilt thou, then, renew the vain pursuit, 
And rashly catch at the forbidden fruit ? 
With empty labour and eluded strife 
Seeking, by knowledge, to attain to life ; 
For ever from that fatal tree debarr'd. 
Which flaming swords and angry cherubs guard. 
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PLEASURE. 



BOOK 11. 

^exts d^icflp allntretl to in ti^Ui ISool^ 

I SAID in mine heart, ' Go to now, I will prove 
thee with mirth, therefore eojoy pleasure.' Eccles. 
chap. ii. ver. 1. 

I made me great works ; I builded me houses ; 
I planted me vineyards. Ver. 4. 

I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kind of fruits. Yer. 5. 

I made me pools of water, to water therewith 
the wood that bringeth forth trees. Ver. 6. 

Then I looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labour that I had la- 
boured to do : and, behold, all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and there was no profit under 
the sun. Ver. 11. 

I gat me men-singers, and women-singers, and 
the delights of the sons of men, as musical instru- 
ments, and that of all sorts. Ver. 8. 

I sought in mine, heart to give myself unto 
wine, (yet acquainting mine heart with wisdom) 
and to lay hold on folly, till I might see what 
was that good for the sons of men, which they 
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should do under the heaven^ all the days of their 
life. Ver. 3. 

Then said I in my heart, ' As it happeneth 
to the fool, so it happeneth even to me: and 
why was I then more wise V Then I said in my 
heart, that this also is vanity. Eccles. chap. ii. 
ver. 16. 

Therefore I hated life, because the work that 
\9 wrought under the sun is grievous unto me. 
Chap. ii. ver. 17. 

Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary 
to send forth a stinking savour ; so doth a little 
folly him that is in reputation for wisdom and 
honour. Chap. x. ver. 1. 

The memory of the just is blessed; but the 
name of the wicked shall rot. Prov. chap. x. 
ver. 7. 
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PLEASURE. 



BOOK II. 



Ergument. 

Solomon again seeking happiness, inquires if wealth and 
greatness can produce it ; begins with the magnificence of 
gardens and buildings ; the luxury of music and feasting ; 
and proceeds to the hopes and desires of love. In two 
episodes are shown the follies and troubles of that passion. 
Solomon, still disappointed, falls under the temptations of 
libertinism and idolatry ; recovers his thought ; reasons 
aright ; and concludes that, as to the pursuit of pleasure 
and sensual delight, all is vanity and vexation op 

SPIRIT. 



Try then, O man, the moments to deceive 
That from the womb attend thee to the graye : 
For wearied Nature find some apter scheme ; 
Health be thy hope, and pleasure be thy theme : 
Prom the perplexing and unequal ways 
Where study brings thee ; from the endless maze 
Which doubt persuades to run ; forewarned, recede 
To the gay field and fiowery path, that lead 
To jocund mirth, soft joy, and careless ease: 
Porsake what may instruct, for what may please: 
Essay amusing art and proud expense. 
And make thy reason subject to thy sense. 

I communed thus: the power of wealth I tried^ 
And all the various luxe of costly pride ; 
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Artists and plans relieved my solemn hours ; 
I founded palaces and planted bowers. 
Birds, fishes, beasts, of each exotic kind 
I to the limits of my court confined. 
To trees transfer'd I gave a second birth. 
And bid a foreign shade grace Judah's earth. 
Fish-ponds were made where former forests grew. 
And hills were levelFd to extend ihe view. 
Rivers, diverted from their native course. 
And bound with chains of artificial force. 
From large cascades in pleasing tumult roll'd. 
Or rose through figured stone or breathing gold. 
From furthest Africa's tormented womb 
The marble brought, erects the spacious dome. 
Or forms the pillars' long-extended rows, [grows. 
On which the planted grove and pensile garden 

The workmen here obey the master's call 
To gild the turret, and to paint the wall ; 
To mark the pavement there with various stone, 
And on the jasper st^s to rear the throne : 
The spreading cedar, that an age had stood. 
Supreme of trees, and mistress of the wood. 
Cut down and carved, my shining roof adorns, 
And Lebanon his ruin'd honour mourns. 

A thousand artists show their cunning power 
To raise the wonders of the ivory tower : 
A thousand maidens ply the purple loom 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room ; 
Till Tyre confesses her exhausted store. 
That on her coast the murex ' is no more ; 
Till from the Parian isle and Libya's coast 
The mountains grieve their hopes of marble lost ; 

^ The marex is a sbell-fish, of the liqaor whereof a parple 
ooloar is made. 
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And India's woods return their just complaint. 
Their brood decay'd, and want of elephant. 

My full design with vast expense achieved, 
I came, beheld, admired — reflected, grieved ; 
I chid the folly of my thoughtless haste. 
For, the work perfected, the joy was pass'd. 

To my new courts sad Thought did still repair. 
And round my gilded roofs hung hovering Care, 
In vain on silken beds I sought repose. 
And restless oft from purple couches rose ; 
Vexatious Thought still found my flying mind. 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confined; 
Haunted my nights, and terrified my days, 
Stalk'd through my gardens and pursued my ways, 
Nor shut from artful bower, nor lost in winding 
maze« 

Yet take thy bent, my soul ; another sense 
Indulge ; add music to magnificence : 
Essay if harmony may grief control,. 
Or power of sound prevail upon the soul. 
Often our seers and poets have confessed 
That music's force can tame the furious beast ; 
Can make the wolf or foaming boar restrain 
His rage, the lion drop his crested mane. 
Attentive to the song ; the lynx forget 
His wrath to man, and lick the minstrel's feet. 
Are we, alas ! more savage yet than these ? 
Else music, sure, may human cares appease. 

I spake my purpose, and the cheerful choir 
Parted their shares of harmony : the lyre 
Soften'd the timbrel's noise ; the trumpets* sound 
Provoked the Dorian flute (both sweeter found 
When mix'd) the fife the vioFs notes refined. 
And every strength with every grace was join'd : 
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Each morn they waked me with a sprightly lay ; 

Of opening Heaven they sung, and gladsome day: 

Each evening their repeated skill expres^'d 

Scenes of repose and images of rest : 

Yet still in vain ; for music gathered thought ; 

But how unequal the effects it brought ! 

The soft ideas of the cheerful note. 

Lightly received, were easily forgot i 

The solemn violence of the graver sound 

Knew to strike deep, and leave a lasting wound. 

And now reflecting, I with gi^ief descry 
The sickly lust of the fantastic eye ; 
How the weak organ is with seeing cloyed. 
Flying ere night what it at noon enjoy'd. 
And now (unhappy search of thought !) I found 
The fickle ear soon glutted with the sound, 
Condemn'd eternal changes to pursue. 
Tired with the last, and eager of the new. 

I bade the virgins and the youth advance. 
To temper music with the sprightly dance. 
In vain ! too low the mimic motions seem ; 
What takes our heart must merit our esteem. 
Nature, I thought, perform'd too mean a part. 
Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 
And, vex'd, I found that the musician*s hand 
Had o'er the dancer's mind too great command. 

I drank; I liked it not: 'twas rage; 'twas noise; 
An airy scene of transitory joys. 
In vain I trusted that the flowing bowl 
Would banish sorrow and enlarge the soul. 
To the late revel and protracted feast 
Wild dreams succeeded, and disorder'd rest ; 
And as at dawn of morn fair reason's light 
Broke through the fumes and phantoms of the mght, 
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What had been said^ I ask'd my soul, what done? 
How flowed our inirih,and whence the source begun? 
Perhaps the jest that charm'd the sprightly crowd. 
And made the jovial table laugh so loud. 
To some false notion owed its poor pretence. 
To an ambiguous word's perverted sense. 
To a wild sonnet, or a wanton air. 
Offence and torture to the sober ear. 
Perhaps, alas ! the pleasing stream was brought 
From this man's error, from another's fault ; 
From topics which good-nature would forget, 
And prudence mention with the last regret. 

Add yet unnumber'd ills that lie unseen 
In the pernicious drau^t ; the word obscene, 
Or harsh, which once elanced must ever fly 
Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply. 
Seed of severe distrust and fierce debate. 
What we should shun, and what we ought to hate. 

Add, too, the blood impoverish'd, and the course 
Of health suppressed by wine's continued force. 

Unhappy man ! whom sorrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage ; 
Who drinks, alas ! but to forget ; nor sees 
That melancholy sloth, severe disease. 
Memory confused, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie latent in the draught; 
And in the flowers that wreath the sparkling bowl. 
Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents roll. 

Remains there ought untried that may remove 
Sickness of mind, and heal the bosom? — Love! 
Love yet remains ; indulge his genial Are, 
Cherish fair hope, solicit young desire. 
And boldly bid thy anxious soul explore 
This last great remedy's mysterious power. 
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Why, therefore, hesitates my doubtful breast? 
Why ceases it one moment to be bless'd ? 
' Fly swift, my friends ; my servants, fly ; employ 
Your instant pains to bring your master joy ^ 
Let all my wives and concubines be dress'd; 
Let them to-night attend the royal feast ; 
All Israel's beauty, all the foreign fair. 
The gifts of princes, or the spoils of war : 
Before their monarch they shall sdngly pass. 
And the most worthy shall obtain the grace.' 

I said: the feast was served; the bowl was 
crown'd; 
To the king's pleasure went the mirthful round. 
The women came : as custom wills, they pass'd : 
On one (O that distinguished one !) I cast 
The favourite glance ! O ! yet my mind retains 
That fond beginning of my infant pains. 
Mature the virgin was, of Egypt's race, 
Grace shaped her limbs, and beauty deck'd her 
Easy her motion seem'd, serene her air ; [face : 
Full, though unzoned, her bosom rose : her hair 
Untied, and ignorant of artful aid, 
Adown her shoulders loosely lay display'd. 
And in the jetty curls ten thousand Cupids play d. 

Fix'd on her charms, and pleased that I could 
* Aid me, my friends, contribute to improve [love. 
Your monarch's bliss, (I said :) fresh roses bring 
To strow my bed, till the impoverished Spring 
Confess her want: around my amorous head 
Be dropping myrrh and liquid amber shed 
Till Arab has no mor^ : from the soft lyre. 
Sweet flute, and ten-string'd instrument, require 
Sounds of delight : and thou,fair Nymph,draw nigh. 
Thou in whose graceful form and potent eye 
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Thy master's joy, long sought, at length is found. 
And, as thy brow, let my desires be crown'd. 
O favourite virgin, that hast warm'd the breast 
Whose sovereign dictates subjugate the east !* 

I said ; and sudden from the golden throne, 
Widi a submissive step, I hasted down. 
The glowing garland from my hair I took. 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. 
Prepared to place it on her comely head, 
' O favourite virgin ! (yet again I said) 
Keceive the honours destined to thy brow ; 
And O, above thy fel)ows, happy thou ! 
Their duty must thy sovereign word obey. 
[Rise up, my love, my fair one, come away.' 

What pang, alas ! what ecstasy of smart 
Tore up my senses and transfix'd my heart. 
When she, with modest scorn, the wreath retum'd. 
Reclined her beauteous neck, and inward moum'd ! 

Porced by my pride, I my concern suppress'd. 
Pretended drowsiness, and wish of rest; 
And, sullen, 1 forsook the' imperfect feast; 
Ordering the eunuchs, to whose proper care 
Our eastern grandeur gives the' imprison'd fair, 
To lead her forth to a distinguish'd bower. 
And bid her dress the bed, and wait the hour. 

Restless I followed this obdurate maid, 
(Swift are the steps that Love and Anger tread) 
Approach'd her person, courted her embrace, 
Renew'd my flame, repeated my disgrace : 
By turns put on the suppliant and the lord i 
Threatened this momerit, and the next implored ; 
Oflfer'd again the unaccepted wreath. 
And choice of happy love, or instant death. 

x2 
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Averse to all her amorous king desired. 
Far as she might she decently retired. 
And darting scorn and sorrow from her eyes, 
' What means, (said she) King Solomon the wise 1 
This wretched body trembles at your power; 
Thus far could Fortune, but she can no more. 
Free to herself my potent mind remains. 
Nor fears the victor's rage, nor feels his chains. 

< Tis said that thou canst plausibly dispute. 
Supreme of seers, of angel, man, and brute ; 
Canst plead, with subtle wit and fair ^scourse. 
Of passion's folly and of reason's force ; 
That, to the tribes attentive, thou canst know 
Whence their misfortunes or their blessings flow : 
That thou in science as in power art great. 
And truth and honour on thy edicts wait. 
Where is that knowledge now, that regal thought. 
With just advice and timely counsel fraught ? 
Where now, O Judge of Israel, does it rove ? — 
What in one moment dost thou offer? Love — 
Love ! why, 'tis joy or sorrow, peace or strife ; 
'Tis all the colour of remaining life ; 
And human misery must begin or end ' 
As he becomes a tyrant or a friend. 
Would David's son, religious, just, and grave. 
To the first bride-bed of the world receive 
A foreigner, a heathen, and a slave ? • 

Or, grant thy passion has these names destroy'd. 
That Love, like Death, makes all distinction void, 
Yet in his empire o'er thy abject breast 
His flames and torments only are express'd; 
His rage can in my smiles alone relent. 
And all his joys solicit my consent. 
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* Soft love, spontaneous tree, its parted root 
Must from two hearts with equal vigour shoot. 
Whilst each delighted, and delighting, gives 
The pleasing ecstasy which each receives : 
Cherish'd with hope, and fed with joy, it grows ; 
Its cheerful buds their opening bloom disclose, 
And round the happy soil diflfusive odour flows. 
If angry Fate that mutual care denies. 

The fading plant bewails its due supplies : 
Wild with despair, or sick with grief, it dies. 

* By foipe beasts act, and are by force restrained ; 
The human mind by gentle means is gain'd. 
Thy useless strength, mistaken king, employ : 
Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy, 

Thou shalt not gain what I deny to yield. 
Nor reap the harvest, though thou spoil'stthe field. 
Know, Solomon, thy poor extent of sway ; 
Contract thy brow, and Israel shall obey ; 
But wilful Love thou must with smiles appease. 
Approach his awful throne by just degrees. 
And, if thou wouldst be happy, learn to please. 

^Notthat those arts can here successful prove, 
Por I am destined to another's love. 
Beyond the cruel bounds of thy command, 
To my dear equal in my native land. 
My plighted vow I gave ; I his received: 
Each swore with truth, with pleasure each believed : 
The mutual contract was to heaven convey'd ; 
In equal scales the busy angels weighed 
Its solemn force, and clapp'd their wings, and spread 
The lasting roll, recording what we said. 

* Now in my heart behold thy poniard stain'd: 
Take the sad life which I have long disdcdn'd ; 
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End, in a d3^ng virgin's wretched fate. 
Thy ill-starr'd passion and my stedfast hate : 
Por long as blood informs these circling veinsy 
Or fleeting breath its latest power retains. 
Hear me to Egypt's vengeful gods declare 
Hate is my part ; be thine, O king, despair. 

' Now strike, (she said, and open d bare h& 
Stand it in Judah's Chronicles confessM, [breast) 
That David's son, by impious passion moved. 
Smote a she-slave, and murder'd what he loved.' 

Ashamed, confused, I started from t^e bed. 
And to my soul, yet uncollected, said, 
* Into thyself, fond Solomon, return ; 
Keflect again, and thou again shaltmoum. [sought. 
When I tlirough numbered years have pleasure 
And in vain hope the wanton phantom caugh^ 
To mock my sense and mortify my pride, 
Tis in another's power, and is denied. 
Am I a king, great Heaven ! does life or deadi 
Hang on the wrath or mercy of my breath. 
While kneeling I my servant's smiles implore. 
And one mad damsel dares dispute my power ?* 

To ravish her ? that thought was soon depress'd. 
Which must debase the monarch to the beast. 
To send her back? O whither, and to whom ? 
To lands where Solomon must never come ? 
To that insulting rival's happy arms 
Eor whom, disdaining me, she keeps her charms? 

Fantastic tyrant of the amorous heart. 
How hard thy yoke ! how cruel is thy dart! 
Those scape thy anger who refuse thy sway. 
And tliose are punish'd most, who most obey. 
See Judah's king revere thy greater power ; 
What canst thou covet, or how triumph more ? 
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Why then, O Love, with an obdurate ear 
Does this proud nymph reject a monarch's prayer 1 
Why to some simple shepherd does she run. 
From the fond arms of David's favourite son ? 
Why flies she from the glories of a court. 
Where wealth and pleasure may thy reign support, 
To some poor cottage on the mountain's brow. 
Now bleak with winds, and cover'd now with snow ; 
Where pinching want must curb her warm desires. 
And household cares suppress thy genial fires? 

Too aptly the afflicted heathens prove 
The force, while they erect the shrines of Love. 
His mystic form the artisans of Greece 
In wounded stone or molten gold express ; 
And Cyprus to his godhead pays her vow. 
Fast in his hand the idol holds his bow ; 
A quiver by his side sustains his store 
Of pointed darts, sad emblems of his power; 
A pair of wings he has, which he extends 
Now to be gone, which now again he bends. 
Prone to return, as best may serve his wanton 

ends. 
Entirely thus I find the fiend pourtray'd. 
Since first, alas ! I saw the beauteous maid ; 
I felt him strike, and now 1 see him fly : 
Cursed demon : O ! for ever broken lie 
Those fatal shafts by which I inward bleed! 
O ! can my wishes yet o'ertake thy speed ! 
Tired may st thou pant, and hang thy flagging wing. 
Except thou turn'st thy course, resolved to bring 
The damsel back, and save the love-sick king. 

My soul thus struggling in the fatal net, 
Unable to enjoy or to forget. 
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I reasoned much, alas ! but more I loved ; 

Seat and recalled, ordain'd and disapproved ; 

Till, hopeless, plunged in an abyss of grief, 

I from necessity received relief; 

Time gently aided to assuage my pain. 

And Wisdom took once more the slacken'd rein. 

But O how short my interval of woe ! 
Our griefs how swift, our remedies how slow ! 
Another nymph (for so did Heaven ordain. 
To change the manner, but renew the pain) 
Another nymph, amongst the many fair 
That made my softer hours their solemn care. 
Before the rest affected still to stand. 
And watch'd my eye, preventing my command. 
Abra, she so was call'd, did soonest haste 
To grace my presence ; Abra went the last : 
Abra was ready ere I call'd her name. 
And though I call'd another, Abra came. 

Her equals first observed her growing zeal. 
And laughing gloss'd, that Abra served so well. 
To me her actions did unheeded die, 
Or were remarked but with a common eye. 
Till more apprized of what the rumour said. 
More I observed peculiar in the maid. 

The sun declined had shot his western ray. 
When, tired with business of the solemn day, 
I purposed to unbend the evening hours. 
And banquet private in the women's bowers. 
I call'd before I sat to wash my hands. 
For so the precept of the law commands : 
Love had ordain'd that it was Abra's turn 
To mix the sweets and minister the urn. 

With awful homage and submissive dread 
The maid approached, on my declining head 
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To pour the oils : she trembled as she pour'd ; 
With an unguarded look she now devour d 
My nearer face : and now recall'd her eye. 
And heaved, and strove to hide a sudden sigh. 
* And whence (said I) canst thou have dfead or 

pain? 
What can thy imagery of sorrow mean 1 
Secluded from the world and all its care, 
Hast thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear ? 
For sure, (I added) sure thy little heart 
Ne'er felt Love's anger, or received his dart/ 

Abash'd she blush'd, and with disorder spoke ; 
Her rising shame adorn 'd the words it broke, 

' If the great master will descend to hear 
The humble series of his handmaid's care, 
O ! while she tells it, let him not put on 
The look that awes the nations from the throne : 
O ! let not death severe in glory lie 
In the king's frown, and terror of his eye. 

* Mine to obey, thy part is to ordain ; 
And though to mention be to suffer pain. 
If the king smiles whilst I my woe recite. 
If weeping I find favour in his sight. 
Flow fast my tears, full rising his delight. 

* O ! witness earth beneath and heaven above. 
For can I hide it ? I am sick of love ; 

If madness may the name of passion bear. 
Or love be call'd what is indeed despair, [trols 
' Thou sovereign Power, whose secret will con- 
The inward bent and motion of our souls ! 
Why hast thou placed such infinite degrees 
Between the cause and cure of my disease 1 
The mighty object of that raging fire, 
In which nnpitied Abra must expire, 
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Had he been born some simple shepherd's faeir^ 
The lowing herd or fleecy sheep his care. 
At mom with him I o'er the hills had run. 
Scornful of winter's frost and summer's son. 
Still asking where he made his flock to rest at noon. 
For him at night, the dear expected guest, 
I had with hasty joy prepared the feast ; 
And from the cottage, o'er the distant plain. 
Sent forth my longing eye to meet the swain ; 
Waving, impatient, toss'd by hope and fear. 
Till he and joy together should appear. 
And the loved dog declare his master near. 
On my declining neck and open breast 
I should have luU'd the lovely youth to rest. 
And from beneath his head at dawning day. 
With softest care, have stolen my arm away, 
To rise and from the fold release the she^. 
Fond of his flock, indulgent to his sleep. 

' Or if kind Heaven, propitious to my flame, 
(For sure from Heaven the faithful ardour came) 
Had bless'd my Hfe, and deck'd my natal hour 
With height of title and extent of power. 
Without a crime my passion had aspired. 
Found the loved prince, and told what I desired. 

' Then I had come, preventing Sheba's queen. 
To see the comeliest of the sons of men ; 
To hear the charming poet's amorous song. 
And gather honey, falling from his tongue ; 
To take the fragrant kisses of his mouth. 
Sweeter than breezes of her native south; 
likening his grace, his person, and his mien. 
To all that great or beauteous I had seen. 
Serene and bright bis eyes, as solar beams 
Reflecting tempered light from crystal streams ; 
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Ruddy as gold his cheek ; his bosom fair 
As silver ; the curFd ringlets of his hair 
Black as the raven's wing ; his lip more red 
Than eastern coral or the scarlet thread ; 
Even his teeth, and white like a young flock. 
Coeval, newly shorn, from the clear brook 
Recent, and blanching on the sunny rock. 
Ivory with sapphires interspersed, explains 
How white his hands, how blue the manly veins ; 
Columns of polish'd marble, firmly set 
On golden bases, are his legs and feet ; 
His stature all majestic, all divine. 
Straight as the palm-tree, strong as is the pine ; 
Saffron and myrrh are on his garments shed. 
And everlasting sweets bloom round his head. 
What utter 1 ? where am I ] wretched maid ! 
Die, Abra, die ; too plainly hast thou said 
Thy souFs desire to meet his high embrace, 
And blessing stamped upon thy future race ; 
To bid attentive nations bless thy womb. 
With unborn monarchs charged, and Solomons 
to come.' 

Here o'er her speech her flowing eyes prevail: 
' O foolish maid ! and, O unhappy tale ! 
My suffering heart for ever shall defy 
New wounds, and danger from a future eye. 
O ! yet my tortured senses deep retain 
The wretched memory of my former pain. 
The dire affront, and my Egyptian chain. 

' As time, I said, may happily efface 
That cruel image of the king's disgiace. 
Imperial Reason shall resume her seat, 
And Solomon, once fallen, again be great. 

25. Y 
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Betrayed by passion, as subdued io war. 
We wisely should exert a double care. 
Nor ever ought a second time to err." 

This Abra then 

I saw her; 'twas humanity; it gave 
Some respite to the sorrows of my slave. 
Her fond excess proclaim'd her passion true. 
And genei^ous pity to that truth was due* 
Well I entreated her who well deserved ; 
I caird her often, for she always served : 
Use made her person easy to my sight. 
And ease insensibly produced delight. 

Whene'er I revell'd in the women*s bowers, 
(For first I sought her but at looser hours) 
The apples she had gather d smelt most sweet. 
The cake she kneaded was the savoury meat; 
But fruits their odour lost, and meats their taste. 
If gentle Abra had not deck'd the feast : 
Dishonour'd did the sparkhng goblet stand. 
Unless received from gentle Abra's hand ; 
And when the virgins form'd the evening choir. 
Raising their voices to the master-lyre. 
Too flat I thought this voice, and that too shrill; 
One show'd too much, and one too little skill ; 
Nor could my soul approve the music's tone. 
Till all was hush'd, and Abra sung alone. 
Fairer she seem'd distinguish'd from the rest. 
And better mien disclosed, as better dress'd; 
A bright tiara round her forehead tied. 
To juster bounds confined its rising pride ; 
The blushing ruby on her snowy breast 
Kender'd its panting whiteness more confessed ; 
Bracelets of pearl gave roundness to her arm, 
And every gem augmented every charm : 
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Her senses pleased, her beauty still improyed. 
And she more lovely grew as more beloved. 

And now I could behold, avow, and blame. 
The several folhes of my former flame ; 
WilUng my heart for recompense to prove 
The certain joys that lie in prosperous love. 
* For what, (said I) from Abra can I fear. 
Too humble to insult, too soft to be severe 1 
The damsel's sole ambition is to please ; 
With freedom I may like, and quit with ease : 
She soothes, but never can enthral my mind : 
Why may not peace and love for once be join'd?' 

Great Heaven ! how frail thy creature man is 
made! 
How by himself insensibly betray 'd ! 
In our own strength unhappily secure. 
Too little cautious of the adverse power. 
And by the blast of self-opinion moved. 
We wish to charm, and seek to be beloved. 
On pleasure's flowing brink we idly stray. 
Masters as yet of our returning way ; 
Seeing no danger, we disarm our mind. 
And give our conduct to the waves and wind ; 
Then in the flowery mead or verdant shade 
To wanton dalliance negligently laid. 
We weave the chaplet and we crown the bowl. 
And smiling see the nearer waters roll. 
Till the strong gusts of raging passion rise. 
Till the dire tempest mingles earth and skies. 
And swift into the boundless ocean borne. 
Our foolish confidence too late we mourn ; 
Hound our devoted heads the billows beat. 
And from our troubled view the lessened lands 
retreat. 
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O mighty Love ! from thy unbounded power 
How shall the human bosom rest secure 1 
How shall our thought avoid the various snare. 
Or wisdom to our cautioned soul declare 
Hie different shapes thou pleasest to employ. 
When bent to hurt, and certain to destroy ? 

The haughty nymph, in open beauty dressed. 
To-day encounters our unguarded breast; 
She looks with majesty, and moves with state : 
Unbent her soul, and in misfortune great. 
She scorns the world, and dares the rage of Fate. 

Here whilst we take stern manhood for our guide. 
And guard our conduct with becoming pride, 
Charm'd with the courage in her action shown, 
We praise her mind, the image of our own. 
She that can please is certain to persuade ; 
To-day beloved, to-morrow is obeyed. 
We think we see through reason's optics right. 
Nor find how beauty's rays elude our sight : 
Struck with her eye whilst we applaud her mind. 
And when we speak her great, we wish her kind. 
To-morrow, cruel power ! thou arm'st the fair 
With flowing sorrow and dishevelled hair : 
Sad her complaint, and humble is her tale. 
Her sighs explaining where her accents fail: 
Her generous softness warms the honest breast ; 
We raise the sad, and succour the distressed : 
And whilst our wish prepares the kind relief. 
Whilst pity mitigates her rising grief. 
We sicken soon from her contagious care. 
Grieve for her sorrows, groan for her despair ; 
And against love, too late, those bosoms arm 
Which tears can soften^ and which sighs can warm. 
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Against this nearest, cruelest of foes. 
What shall wit meditate, or force oppose ? 
Whence, feeble Nature, shall we summon aid. 
If by our pity and our pride betray'd ? 
External remedy shall we hope to find, [mind : 
When the close fiend has gain'd our treacherous 
Insulting there does reason's power deride. 
And, blind himself, conducts the dazzled guide t 

My conqueror now, my lovely Abra, held 
My freedom in her chains ; my heart was fill'd 
With her, with her alone^ in her alone 
It sought its peace and joy : while she was gone 
It sigh'd, and grieved, impatient of her stay; 
Keturn'd, she chased those sighs, that grief, away : 
Her absence made the night ; her presence brought 
the day. 

The ball, the (day, the mask, by turns succeed ; 
For her I make the song ; the dance with her I lead ; 
I court her, various, in each shape and dress 
That luxury may form or thought express. 

To-day beneath the palm-tree, on the plains, 
In Deborah's arms and habit Abra reigns: 
The wreath, denoting conquest, guides her Wow, 
And low, like Barak, at her feet I bow. 
The mimic chorus sings her prosperous hand. 
As she had slain the foe, and saved the land^ 

To-morrow she approves a softer air. 
Forsakes the pomp and pageantry of war. 
The form of peaceful Abigail assumes. 
And from the village with the present comes : 
The youthful band depose their glittering arms, 
Receive her bounties, and recite her charms ; 
Whilst I assume my father's step and mien. 
To meet, with due re^ird, iny future queen. 

y2 
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If haply Abra's will be now inclined 
To range the woods or chase the flying hind. 
Soon as the sun awakes, the sprightly court 
Leave their repose, and hasten to the sport. 
In lessened royalty, and humble state. 
Thy king, Jerusalem ! descends to wait 
Till Abra comes. She comes ; a milk-white steed. 
Mixture of Persia's and Arabia's breed. 
Sustains the nymph : her garments flying loose 
(As the Sydonian maids or Thracian use) 
And half her knee and half her breast appear, 
By art, like negligence, disclosed, and bare : 
Her left hand guides the hunting courser's flight, 
A silver bow she carries in her right. 
And from the golden quiver at her side. 
Hustles the ebon arrow's feather'd pride ; 
Sapphires and diamonds on her front display 
An artificial moon's increasing ray 
Diana, huntress, mistress of the groves. 
The favourite Abra speaks, and looks, and moves. 
Her, as the present goddess, I obey. 
Beneath her feet the captive game I lay ; 
The mingled chorus sing Diana's fame. 
Clarions and horns in louder peals proclaim 
Her mystic praise, the vocaLtriumphs bound 
Against the hills ; the hills reflect the sound. 

If, tired this evening wi^h the hunted woods. 
To the large fish-pools or the glassy floods 
Her mind to-morrow points, a thousand hands 
To-night employed, obey the king's commands. 
Upon the watery beach an artful pile 
Of planks is join'd, and forms a moving isle; 
A golden phariot in the midst is set. 
And silver cygnets seem to feel its weight. 
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Abra, bright queen, ascends her gaudy throne. 
In semblance of the Grecian Venus known ; 
Tritons and sea-green naiads round her move, 
And sing in moving strains the force pf love ; 
Whilst, as the* approaching pageant does appear. 
And echoing crowds speak mighty Venus near, 
I, her adorer, too devoutly stand 
Fast on the utmost margin of the land. 
With arms and hopes extended, to receive 
The fancied goddess rising from the wave. 
O subject Reason ! O imperious Love ! 
Whither yet further would my folly rove ? 
Is it enough that Abra should be great 
. In the wall'd palace or the rural seat ; 
That masking habits, and a borrow'd name. 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of shame ? 
No, no : Jerusalem combined must see 
My open fault and regal infamy. 
Solemn a month is destined for the feast ; 
Abra invites ; the nation is the guest. 
To have the honour of each day sustain'd. 
The woods are traversed, and the lakes are drain'd: 
Arabia's wilds and Egypt's are explored ; 
The edible creation decks the board : 

Hardly the phoenix 'scapes 

The men their lyres, the maids their voices raise. 
To sing my happiness and Abra's praise ; 
And slavish bards our mutual loves rehearse 
In lying strains and ignominious verse T 
While from the banquet leading forth the bride, 
Whom prudent love from public eyes should hide, 
I show her to the world, confessed and known. 
Queen of my heart and partner of my throne. 
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And now her friends and flatterers fill the court ; 
Prom Dan and from Beersheba they resort ; 
They barter places and dispose of grants. 
Whole provinces unequal to their wants ; 
They teach her to recede or to debate ; 
With toys of love to mix affairs of state ; 
By practised rules her empire to secure. 
And in my pleasure make my ruin sure. 
They gave, and she- transferred, the cursed advice 
That monarchs should their inward soul disguise. 
Dissemble and command, be false and wise; 
By ignominious arts, for servile ends. 
Should compliment their foes and shun theirfriends. 
And now I leave the true and just supports 
Of legal princes and of honest courts ; 
Barzillai's and the fierce Benaiah's heirs. 
Whose sires, great partners in my father's cares. 
Saluted their young king, at Hebron crown'd. 
Great by their toil, and glorious by their wound : 
And now, unhappy counsel ! I prefer 
Those whom my follies only made me fear. 
Old Corah's brood and taunting Shimei's race. 
Miscreants who owed their lives to David's grace ; 
^Though they had spurn'd his rule and cursed him 
to his face. 

Still Abra's power, my scandal, still increased; 
Justice submitted to what Abra pleased : 
Her will alone could settle or revoke. 
And law was fix'd by what she latest spoke. 

Israel neglected, Abra was m^ care ; 
I only acted, thought, and lived for her. 
I durst not reason with my wounded heart; 
Abra possessed; she was its better part. 
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O ! had I now reviewed the famous cause 
Which gave my righteous youth so just applause 
In yain on the dissembled mother's tongue 
Had cunning art and sly persuasion hung ; 
And real care in vain, and native love, 
In the true parent's panting breast had strove ; 
While both, deceived, had seen the destined child 
Or slain or saved, as Abra frown'd or smiled. 

Unknowing to command, proud to obey, 
A lifeless king, a royal shade I lay. 
Unheard the injured orphans now complain ; 
The widows' cries address the throne in vain. 
Causes unjudged disgrace the loaded file. 
And sleeping laws the king's neglect revile. 
No more the elders throng'd around my throne 
To hear my maxims, and reform their own; 
No more the young nobility were taught 
How Moses govern'd, and how David fought. 
Loose and undisciplined the soldier lay. 
Or lost in drink and game the solid day ; 
Porches and schools, design'd for public good, 
Uncover'd, and with scaffolds cumber'd stood. 
Or nodded, threatening ruin — 
Half pillars wanted their expected height. 
And roofs, imperfect, prejudiced the sight. 
The artists grieve ; the labouring people droop ; 
My father's legacy, my country's hope, 
God's temples, lie uniinish'd — 

The virise and grave deplored their monarch's 
fate. 
And future mischiefs of a sinking state. 
' Is this (the serious said) is this the man 
Whose active soul through every science ran? 
Who by just rule and elevated skiH 
Prescribed the dubious bounds of good and ill ? 
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Whose golden sayings, and immortal wi^ 
On laige phylactmes expressive writ. 
Were to the forehead of the rabbins tied. 
Oar youth's instruction, and our age's pride t 
Could not the wise his wild desires restraint 
Tlien was our hearing, and his preaching vain! 
What from his life and letters were we tang^ 
But that his knowledge aggravates his fault? 
In lighter mood, the humorous and the gay 
(As crown'd with roses at their feasts they lay) 
Sent the full goblet, chained with Abra's name. 
And charms superior to their master s fame. 
Laughing, some praise the king, who let them see 
How aptly luxe and empire might agree : 
Some glossed, how love and wisdom were at strife. 
And brought my Proverbs to confront my life. 

* However, friend, here's to the king,' one cries : 

* To him who was the king,' the fnend replies. 

* The king, for Judah's and for wisdom's curse 
To Abra yields : could I or thou do worse ? 
Our looser lives let chance or folly steer. 

If thus the prudent and determined err. 
Let Dinah bind with flowers her flowing hair. 
And touch the lute and sound the wanton air ; 
Let us the bliss without the sting receive. 
Free as we will, or to enjoy or leave. 
Pleasures on levity's smooth surface flow ; 
Thought brings the weight that sinks the soul to woe. 
Now be this maxim to the king convey'd. 
And added to the thousand he has made.' 
Sadly, O Reason, is thy power express'd. 
Thou gloomy tyrant of the frighted breast I 
And harsh the rules which we from thee receive, 
If for our wisdom we our pleasure give. 
And more to think be only more to grieve : 
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If Judah*s king, at thy tribunal tried, 
Forsakes his joy to vindicate his pride ; 
And, changing sorrows, I am only found 
Loosed from the chains of love, in thine more 
strictly bound. 

'But do I call thee tyrant, or complain 
How hard thy laws, how absolute thy reign 1 
While thou, alas! art but an empty name. 
To no two men, whoe'er discoursed, the same ; 
The idle product of a troubled thought, 
In borrow'd shapes and airy colours wrought ; 
A fancied line, and a reflected shade ; 
A chain which man to fetter man has made. 
By artifice imposed, by fear obey'd. 

* Yet, wretched name, or arbitrary thing, 
Whence-ever I thy cruel essence bring, 
I own thy influence, for I feel thy sting : 
Keluctant, I perceive thee in my soul, 
Porm'd to command, and destined to control. 
Yes, thy insulting dictates shall be heard ; 
Virtue for once shall be her own reward : 
Yes, rebel Israel, this unhappy maid 
Shall be dismiss'd ; the crowd shall be obey'd : 
The king his passion and his rule shall leave. 
No longer Abra*s but the people's slave : 
My coward soul shall bear its wayward fate ; 
I will, alas ! be wretched, to be great ; 
And sigh in royalty, and grieve in state.' 

I said, resolved to plunge into my grief 
At once so far as to expect relief 
Prom my despair alone—- 
I chose to write the thing I durst not speak 
To her I loved, to her I must forsake. 
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TIk barih efMt hbom^d muA to prore 
How ineoDSHitefit najesty and lore. 
' I sUwayft •bould (it §sad) etteem her well, 
Bot oerer nee her more : it bid her feel 
No future pain for me ; bat ifuitant wed 
^ lorer more proportfoa'd to her bed. 
Ami quiet dedicate her remnaDt life 
To thejti»t duties of an humble wife/ 

Hbe read, and forth to me she wildly ran. 
To me, tlie ease of all her former pain. 
Khe kneerd, entreated, struggled, threatened, cried, 
And with alternate passion lived and died ; 
Till now denied the liberty to mourn. 
And by rude fury from my presence torn. 
This only object of my real care. 
Cut off from ho|:>e, abandoned to despair. 
In some few posting fatal hours is hurl'd [world. 
From wealth, from power, from love, and from the 

' iiere tell me, if thou darest, my conscious soul, 
Wliat different sorrows did within thee roll ! 
Whatpangs, what fires, what racks, didstthousus- 
Wlmt sad viciHsitudes of smarting pain ! [tain ! 
How oft from pomp and state did I remove, 
To feed despair, and cherish hopeless love ! 
How oft, all day, recalled I Abra's charms, 
litit beauties pressed, and panting in my arms! 
How oft, with sighs, view'd every female face 
Where mimic fancy might her likeness trace! 
J low oft desired to fly from Israel's throne. 
And live in shades with her and Love alone ! 
How oft, all night, pursued her in my dreams. 
O'er flowery valleys and through crystal streams, 
And, waking, viewed with grief the rising sun, 
And fondly mouru'dtho dear delusion gone !* 
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Whea thus the gather d storms of wretched love 
In my swollen bosom with long war had strove. 
At length they broke their bounds ; at length their 

force 
Bore down whatever met its stronger course ; 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waste. 
And scatter'd ruin as the torrent pass'd. 
So from the hills, whose hollow caves contain 
The congregated snow and swelling rain. 
Till the full stores their ancient bounds disdaid ; 
Precipitate the furious torrent flows : 
. In vain would speed avoid, or strength oppose : 
Towns, forests, herds, and men, promiscuous 

drown'd. 
With one great* death deform the dreary ground ; 
The echo'd woes from distant rocks resound. 
And now what impious ways my wishes took. 
How they the monarch and the man forsook. 
And how 1 followed an abandon'd will. 
Through crooked paths and sad retreats of ill ; 
How Judah's daughters now, now foreign slaves. 
By turns my prostituted bed receives ; 
Through tribes of women how I loosely ranged. 
Impatient, liked to-night, to-morrow changed, 
And by the instinct of capricious lust 
Enjoy'd, disdain'd, was grateful or unjust; 
O, be these scenes from human eyes conceaFd, 
In clouds of decent silence justly veil'd! 
O, be the wanton images convey 'd 
To black oblivion and eternal shade ! 
Or let their sad epitome alone, 
And outward lines, to future age be known. 
Enough to propagate the sure belief [grief. 

That vice engenders shame, and folly broods o'er 
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Buried in sloth, and lost in ease, I lay ; 
The night I reveird, and I slept the day : 
New heaps of fuel damp'd my kindling fires. 
And daily change extinguish'd young desires. 
By its own force destroyed, fruition ceased ; 
And always wearied, I was never pleased. 
No longer now does my neglected mind 
Its wonted stores and old ideas find. 
Tix'd judgment there no longer does abide. 
To take the true, or set the false aside. 
No longer does swift memory trace the cells 
Where springing wit or young invention dwells. 
Prequent debauch to habitude prevails ; 
Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. 
By sad degrees impaired, my vigour dies. 
Till I command no longer e'en in vice. 

The women on my dotage build their sway : 
They ask; I grant: they direaten; I obey. 
In regal garments now I gravely stride. 
Awed by the Persian damsels' haughty pride ; 
Now with the looser Syrian dance and sing. 
In robes tucked up, opprobrious to the king. 

Charm'd by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 
And shape my foolishness to their desire ; 
Seduced and awed by the Philistine dame. 
At Dagon*s shrine I kindle impious flame. 
With the ^Chaldean's charms her rites prevail. 
And curling frankincense ascends to Baal. 
To each new harlot I new altars dress. 
And serve her god whose person I caress. 

Where, my deluded sense, was Reason flown? 
Where the high majesty of David's throne \ 
Where all the maxims of eternal truth. 
With which the living God inform'd my yonth. 
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When with the lewd Egyptian I adore 
Vain idols, deities that ne'er before 
In Israel's land had fix'd their dire abodes, 
Beastly divinities, and droves of gods: 
Osiris, Apis, powers that chew the cud. 
And dog Anubis, flatterer for his food? 
When in the woody hills' forbidden shade' 
I carved the marble, and invoked its aid : 
When in the fens to snakes and flies, with zeal 
Unworthy human thought, I prostrate fell ; 
To shrubs and plants my vile devotion paid. 
And set the bearded leek to which I prayed ; 
When to all beings sacred rites were given, 
Forgot the Arbiter of earth and heaven 1 

Through these sad shades, this chaos in my soul. 
Some seeds of light at length began to roll : 
The rising motion of an infant ray [day. 

Shot gUmmering through the cloud, and promised 
And now one moment able to reflect, 
I found the King abandoned to neglect. 
Seen without awe, and served without respect. 
I found my subjects amicably join 
To lessen their defects, by citing mine. 
The priest with pity pray'd for David's race. 
And left his text to dwell on my disgrace. 
The father, whilst he warn'd his erring son 
The sad examples which he ought to shun. 
Described, and only named not Solomon. 
Each bard, each sire, did to his pupil sing, 
* A wise child better than a foolish king.' 

Into myself my reason's eye I tum'd. 
And, as I much reflected, much I moum'd. 
A mighty king I am, an earthly god. 
Nations obey my word, and wait my nod ; 
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I raise or sink, imprison or set free. 
And life or death depends on my decree. 
Pond the idea, and the thought is vain ; 
O'er Judah's king ten thousand tyrants reign ; 
Legions of lust, and various powers of ill 
Insult the master's tributary will ; 
And he from whom the nations should receive 
Justice and freedom, lies himself a slavQi 
Tortured by cruel change of wild desires, 
Lash'd by mad rage, and scorch'd by brutal fires. 

O Reason ! once again to thee I call. 
Accept my sorrow, and retrieve my fall. 
Wisdom, thou say'st, from Heaven received her 

birth. 
Her beams transmitted to the subject earth : 
Yet this great empress of the human soul 
Does only with imagined power control. 
If restless passion, by rebellious sway. 
Compels the weak usurper to obey. 

O troubled, weak, and coward, as thou art. 
Without thy poor advice the labouring heart 
To worse extremes with swifter steps would run. 
Not saved by virtue, yet by vice undone. 

Oft have I said, the praise of doing well 
Is to the ear as ointment to the smell : 
Now if some flies perchance, however small. 
Into the alabaster urn should fall. 
The odours of the sweets enclosed would die. 
And stench corrupt (sad change!) their place 

supply: 
So the least faults, if mix'd with fairest deed. 
Of future ill become the fatal seed ; 
Into the balm of purest virtue cast. 
Annoy all life with one contagious blast. 
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Lost Solomon ! pursue this thought no more ; 
Of thy past errors recollect the store ; 
And silent weep, that while the deathless Muse 
Shall sing the just, shall o'er their head diffuse 
Perfumes with lavish hand, she shall proclaim 
Thy crimes alone, and to thy evil fame 
Impartial, scatter damps and poisons on thy name. 
Awaking therefore, as who long had dream'd. 
Much of my women and their gods ashamed. 
From this abyss of exemplary vice 
Resolved, as time might aid my thought, to rise. 
Again I bid the mournful goddess write 
The fond pursuit of fugitive dehght ; 
Bid her exalt her melancholy wing. 
And, raised from earth, and saved from passion, 

sing , 
Of human hope by cross event destroy'd. 
Of useless wealth and greatness unenjoy'd ; 
Of lust and love, with their fantastic train. 
Their wishes, smiles, and looks, deceitful all, and 

vain. 
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Or erer the sflrer cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be bn^LeDy or the pitcher be broken at the 
foontain^ or the wheel broken at the cistern. 
Eccles. chap. xii. ver. 6. 

The son also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, 
and hasteth to his place where he arose. Chap. i. 
Ter. 6. 

The wind goeth towards the sooth, and tiimeth 
about onto the north; it whirleth about conti- 
nually: and the wind retumeth again according 
to his circuits. Ver. 6. . 

All the rivers run into the sea ; yet the sea is 
not full : unto the place from whence the rivers 
come, thither they return again. Ver. 7. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was; and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it. Chap. xii. ver. 7. 

Now, when Solomon had made an end of pray- 
ing, the fire came down from heaven, and con- 
sumed the burnt-offering and the sacrifices ; and 
the glory of the Lord filled the house. 2 Chron. 
chap. vii. ver. 1. 
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By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down ; 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion, &c. 
Psal. cxxxvii. ver. 1. 

I said of laughter, * It is mad : and of mirth. 
What doth it?' Eccles. chap. ii. ver. 2. 

— No man can find out the work that God 
maketh from the beginning to the end. Chap. iii. 
ver. 11. 

— Whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever; 
nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from 
it : and God doeth it, that men should fear before 
him. Ver. 14. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter; 
Fear God, and keep bis commandments : for this 
is the whole duty of man. Chap. xii. ver. 13. 
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POWER. 



BOOK III. 



Solomon considen man through the sereral stages and con- 
ditioos of life, and conclades, in general, that we are all 
mberable. He reflects more particolarlj npon the troobl^ 
and oncertaintj of greatness and power ; gires some in- 
stances thereof from Adam down to himself j and still oon- 
clades that all is vanity. He reasons again npon life, 
death, and a fntnre beug ; finds homan wisdom too imper- 
fect to resolve his doubts ; has recourse to religion ; is 
informed bj an angel what shall happen to himself, his 
family, and his kingdom, till the redemption of Israel : 
and, opon the whole, resolves to submit his inquiries and 
anxieties to the will of his Creator. 



^ 



Come, then, my soul : I call thee by that name. 
Thou busy thing, from whence I know I am ; 
For knowing that I am, I know thou art. 
Since that must needs exist which can impart : 
But how thou earnest to be, or whence thy spring, 
For various of thee priests and poets sing? 

Bear'st thou, submissive, but a lowly birth. 
Some secret particles of finer earth, 
A plain effect which Nature must beget. 
As motion orders, and as atoms meet ; 
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Companion of the body's good or ill. 
From force of instinct more than clioice of will ; 
Conscious of fear or valour, joy or pain. 
As the wild courses of the blood ordain ; 
Who, as degrees of heat and cold prevail. 
In youth dost flourish, and with age shalt fail ; 
Till, mingled with thy partner's latest breath. 
Thou fly'st dissolved in air and lost in death ] 

Or if thy great existence would aspire 
To causes more sublime, of heavenly fire 
Wert thou a spark struck ofl*, a separate ray, 
Ordain'd to mingle with terrestrial clay. 
With it condemn'd for certain years to dwell. 
To grieve its frailties, and its pains to feel ; 
To teach it good and il], disgrace or fame, ^ 
Pale it with rage, or redden it with shame ; 
To guide its actions with informing care. 
In peace to judge, to conquer in the war; 
Kender it agile, witty, valiant, sage. 
As fits the various course of human age ; 
Till as the earthly part decays and falls. 
The captive breaks her prison's mouldering walls; 
Hovers awhile upon the sad remains 
Which now the pile or sepulchre contains. 
And thence with liberty unbounded flies. 
Impatient to regain her native skies ? 

Whatever thou art, where'er ordain'd to go, 
(Points which we rather may dispute than know) 
Come on, thou little inmate of this breast. 
Which, for thy sake, from passions I divest ; 
For these, thou say'st, raise all the stormy strife 
Which hinder thy repose, and trouble life ; 
Be the fair level of thy actions laid 
As temperance wills, and prudence may persuade; 
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Be thy affections iuidisturb*d and clear. 
Guided to what may great or good appear. 
And try if life be worth the liver's care. 
Amass*d in man, there justly is beheld 
What through the whole creation has excelled ; 
The life and growth of plants, of beasts the sense. 
The angel's forecast and intelligence ; 
Say, from these glorious seeds what harvest flows? 
Recount our blessings, and compare our woes : 
In its true light let clearest reason see 
The man dragg'd out to act, and forced to be ; 
Helpless and naked, on a woman's knees 
To be exposed or reared, as she may please. 
Feel her neglect, and pine from her disease : 
His tender eye by too direct a ray 
Wounded, and flying from unpractised day ; 
Hb heart assaulted by invading air. 
And beating fervent to the vital war ; 
To his young sense how various forms appear. 
That strike Ihs wonder and excite his fear ; 
By his distortions he reveals his pains; 
He by his tears and by his sighs complains. 
Till time and use assist the infant wretch. 
By broken words and rudiments of speech 
His wants in plainer characters to show. 
And paint more perfect figures of his woe. 
Condemned to sacrifice his childish years 
To babbling ignorance, and to empty fears ; 
To pass the riper period of his age. 
Acting bis part upon a crowded stage ; 
To lasting toils exposed, and endless cares. 
To open dangers, and to secret snares ; 
To malice which the vengeful foe intends. 
And the more dangerous love of seeming friends; 
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His deeds examined by the people's will, 
Prone to forget the good, and blame the ill ; 
Or, sadly censured in their cursed debate. 
Who in the scomer's or the judge's seat 
Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate : 
Or would he rather leave this frantic scene. 
And trees and beasts prefer to courts and men. 
In the remotest wood and lonely grot 
Certain to meet that worst of evils. Thought ; 
Different ideas to his memory brought. 
Some intricate, as are the pathless woods. 
Impetuous some, as the descending floods ; . 
With anxious doubts, with raging passions torn. 
No sweet companion near with whom to mourn. 
He hears the echoing rock return his sighs. 
And from himself the frighted hermit flies. 

Thus through what path soe'er of Ufe we rove, 
Kage companies our hate, and grief our love. 
Vex'd with the present moment's heavy gloom. 
Why seek we brightness from the years to come? 
Disturb'd and broken, like a sick man's sleep. 
Our troubled thoughts to distant prospects leap. 
Desirous still what flies us to o'ertake ; 
For hope is but the dream of those that wake : 
But, looking back, we see the dreadful train 
Of woes anew, which, were we to sustain. 
We should refuse to tread the path again : 
Still adding grief, still counting from the first. 
Judging the latest evil still the worst : 
And sadly finding each progressive hour 
Heighten their number and augment their power; 
Till by one countless sum of woes oppress'd, 
Hoary with cares and ignorant of rest. 
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We find the vital springs relax'd and worn, 
Compell'd our common impotence to mourn : 
Thus through the round of age to childhood we 

return ; 
Reflecting find, that naked from the womb 
We yesterday came forth ; that in the tomb 
Naked again we must to-morrow lie. 
Born to lament, to labour, and to die. 

Pass we the ills which each man feels or dreads. 
The weight or fallen or hanging o'er our heads ; 
The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain ; 
The sheepfold scattered, and the shepherd slain ; 
The frequent errors of the pathless wood. 
The giddy precipice, the dangerous flood; 
The noisome pestilence, that, in open war 
Terrible, marches through the mid-day air. 
And scatters death ; the arrow that, by night. 
Cuts the dank mist, and, fatal, wings its flight ; 
The billowing snow, and violence of the shower. 
That from the hills disperse their dreadful store. 
And o'er the vales collected ruin pour ; 
The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, sad guest. 
Canker or locust, hurtful to infest 
The blade ; while husks elude the tiller's care. 
And eminence of want distinguishes the year. 

Pass we the slow disease and subtile pain 
Which our weak frame is destined to sustain; 
The cruel stone, with congregated war 
Tearing his bloody way; the cold catarrh. 
With frequent impulse and continued strife 
Weakening the wasted seats of irksome life ; 
The gout's fierce rack, the burning fever's rage» 
The sad experience of decay and age, 
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Herself the sorest ill, while death and ease; 
Oft and in vain invoked, or to appease 
Or end the grief, with hasty wings recede 
From the vex*d patient and the sickly bed. 

Nought shall it profit that the charming fair. 
Angelic, softest work of Heaven, draws near 
To the cold shaking paralytic hand. 
Senseless of beauty's touch or love's command. 
Nor longer apt or able to fulfil 
The dictates of its feeble master's will. 

Nought shall the psaltery and the harp avail. 
The pleasing song or well-repeated tale. 
When the quick spirits their warm march forbear. 
And numbing coldness has unbraced the ear. 

The verdant rising of the flowery hill. 
The vale enamelFd, and the crystal rill. 
The ocean rolling, and the shelly shore. 
Beautiful objects, shall delight no more. 
When the lax'd sinews of the weakened eye r 
In watery damps or dim sufiiision lie. 
Day follows night ; the clouds return again 
After the falling of the latter rain, 
But to the aged-blind shall ne*er return 
Grateful vicissitude ; he still must mourn 
The sun, and moon, and every starry light 
Eclipsed to him, and lost in everlasting night. 

Behold where Age's wretched victim lies ; 
See his head trembling, and his half-closed eyes ; 
Frequent for breath his panting bosom heaves; 
To broken sleeps his remnant sense he gives. 
And only by his pains, awaking, finds he lives. 

Loosed by devouring Time, the silver cord 
Dissever d Ues ; unhonour*d from the board 
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The crystal am, when brokeD, is duown by; 
And apter utensils their place supply. 
These tilings and thou most share one equal lot ; 
Die, and be lost ; corrupt, and be forgot; 
While still another and another race 
Shall now supply, and now give up the place. 
From earth all came, to eardi must all return. 
Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. 

But be the terror of these ills suppressed. 
And view we man with health and vigour blessed; 
Home he returns with the declining sun^ 
His destined task of labour hardly done ; 
Goes forth again with the ascending ray. 
Again his travail for his bread to pay. 
And find the ill sufficient to the day. 
Haply at night he does with horror shun 
A widowM daughter or a dying son ; 
His neighbour's offspring he to-morrow sees. 
And doubly feels his want in their increase : 
The next day, and the next, he must attend 
His foe triumphant, or his buried fnend. 
In every act and turn of life he feels 
Public calamities or household ills : 
The due reward to just desert refused. 
The trust betray'd, the nuptial bed abused ; 
The judge corrupt, the long-depending cause. 
And doubtful issue of misconstrued laws ; 
The crafty turns of a dishonest state. 
And violent will of the wrong-doing great ; 
The venom'd tongue, injurious to his fame. 
Which nor can wisdom shun,nor fair advice reclaim. 

Esteem we these, my friends, event and chance, 
Produced as atoms from their fluttering dance? 
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Or higher yet their essence may we dravir 
From destined order, and eternal law ? 
^gain, my Muse, the cruel doubt repeat ; 
Spring they, I say, from accident or fate? 
Yet such, we find, they are as can control 
The servile actions of our wavering soul ; 
Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 
Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. 

O fatal search ! in which the labouring mind. 
Still pressed with weight of wx)e, still hopes to find 
A shadow of delight, a dream of peace, 
From years of pain one moment of release ; 
Hoping, at least, she may herself deceive. 
Against experience willing to believe : 
Desirous to rejoice, condemned to grieve. 

Happy the mortal man who now, at last. 
Has through this doleful vale of misery pass'd. 
Who to his destined stage has carried on 
The tedious load, and laid his burden down; 
Whom the cut brass or wounded marble shows 
Victor o'er life, and all her train of woes : 
He happier yet who, privileged by fate 
To shorter labour and a lighter weight. 
Received but yesterday the gift of breath, 
Order'd to-morrow to return to death : 
But, O ! beyond description happiest he 
Who ne'er must roll on life's tumultuous sea ; 
Who with bless'd freedom from the general doom 
Exempt, must never force the teeming womb, . 
Nor see the sun, nor sink into the tomb. 
Who breathes must suffer, and who thinks must 

mourn ; 
And he alone is bless'd who ne'er was born. 
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* Yet in thy turn, thou frowning Preacher, hear; 
Are not these general maxims too severe ? 

Say, cannot power secure its owner's bliss? 
And is not wealth the potent sire of peace ? 
Are victors bless'd with' fame, or kings with ease? 

I tell thee, life is but one common care. 
And man was bom to suffer and to fear. 

* But is no rank, no station, no degree. 
From this contagious taint of sorrow free V 

None, mortal, none : yet in a bolder strain 
Let me this melancholy truth maintain : 
But hence, ye worldly and profane, retire. 
For I adapt my voice and raise my lyre 
To notions^ not by vulgar ear received : 
Ye still must covet life and be deceived ; 
Your very fear of death shall make ye try 
To €atch the shade of immortality : 
Wishing on earth to linger, and to save 
Part of its prey from the devouring grave ; 
To those who may survive ye, to bequeath 
Something entire, in spite of time and death ; 
A fancied kind of being to retrieve. 
And in a book or from a building live. 
False hope ! vain laboiAr ! let some ages fly. 
The dome shall moulder, ahd the volume die. 
Wretches, still taught, still will ye think it strange 
That all the parts of this great fabric change. 
Quit their old station and primeval frame. 
And lose their shape, their essence, and their name l 

Reduce the song ; our hopes, our joys are vain ; 
Our lot is sorrow, and our portion pain. 

What pause from woe, what hopes of comfort 
bring 
The name of wise or great, of judge or king ? 
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What is a king? a maa condemned to bear 
The public burden of the nation's care ; 
Now crown'd, some angry faction to appease. 
Now falls a victim to the people's ease ; 
From the first blooming of his ill-taught youth 
Nourished in flattery, and estranged from truth : 
At home, surrounded by a servile crowd 
Prompt to abuse, and in detraction loud ; 
Abroad, begirt with men, and swords, and spears. 
His very state acknowledging his fears ; 
Marching amidst a thousand guards, he shows 
His secret terror of a thousand foes : 
In war, however prudent, great, or brave. 
To blind events and fickle chance a slave; 
Seeking to settle what for ever flies. 
Sure of the toil, uncertain of the prize. 

But he returns with conquest on his brow. 
Brings up the triumph, and absolves the vow : 
The captive generals to his car are tied. 
The joyful citizens' tumultuous tide 
Echoing his glory, gratify his pride. 
What is this triumph ? madness, shouts, and noise. 
One great collection of the people's voice. 
The wretches he brings back, in chains relate 
What may to-morrow be the victor's fate : 
The spoils and trophies borne before him show 
National loss, and epidemic woe; 
Various distress, which he and his may know. 
Does he not mourn the valiant thousands slain. 
The heroes, once the glory of the plain. 
Left in the conflict of the fatal day. 
Or the wolf's portion, or the vulture's prey ? 
Does he not weep the laurel which he wears. 
Wet with the soldiers' blood and widows* tears ? 

A A2 
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See, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 
See millions crowding round the gilded car ! 
In the vast joys of this ecstatic hour, 
And full fruition of successful power. 
One moment and one thought might let him scan 
The various turns of life, and fickle state of man. 
Are the dire images of sad distrust, 
And popular change, obscured amid the dust 
That rises from the victor's rapid wheel ? 
Can the loud clarion or shrill fife repel 
The inward cries of care ? can Nature's voice. 
Plaintive, be drown'd, or lessen'd in the noise. 
Though shouts as thunder loud afflict the air. 
Stun the birds, now released, and shake the ivory 
chair ? 

Yon crowd (he might reflect) yon joyful crowd, 
Pleased with my honours, in my praises loud, 
(Should fleeting Victory to the vanquish'd go. 
Should she depress my arms and raise the foe) 
Would for that foe with equal ardour wait 
At the high palace, or the crowded gate; 
With restless rage would pull my statues down. 
And cast the brass anew to his renown« 

O impotent desire of worldly sway ! 
That I, who make the triumph of to-day. 
May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear. 
Ghastly with wounds, and lifeless on the bier! 
Then (vileness of mankind !) then of all these 
Whom my dilated eye with labour sees. 
Would one, alas ! repeat me good or great. 
Wash my pale body, or bewail my fate ? 
Or, march'd I chain'd behind the hostile car. 
The victor's pastime, and the sport of war. 
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Would one, would one, his pitying sorrow lend. 
Or be so poor to own he was my friend I 

Avails it then, O Keason, to be wise ? 
To see. this cruel scene with quicker eyes ? 
To know with more distinction to complain,, 
And have superior sense in feeling pain ? 

Let us revolve, that roll with strictest eye 
Where safe from time distinguished actions lie. 
And judge if greatness be exempt from pain. 
Or pleasure ever may with power remain. 

Adam, great type, for whom the world was 
made, 
The fairest blessing to his arms convey'd, 
A charming wife ; and air, and sea, and land. 
And all that move therein, to his command 
Kender'd obedient : say, my pensive Muse, 
What did these golden promises produce ? — 
Scarce tasting life, he was of joy bereaved ; 
One day, I think, in Paradise he lived ; 
Destined the next his journey to pursue 
Where wounding thorns and cursed thistles grew. 
Ere yet he earns his bread, adown his brow. 
Inclined to earth, his labouring sweat must flow ; 
His limbs must ache, with daily toils oppress'd, 
Ere long-wish'd night brings necessary rest : 
Still viewing with regret his darling Eve, 
He for her follies and his own must grieve. 
Bewailing still afresh their hapless choice. 
His ear oft frighted with the imaged voice 
Of Heaven when first it thunder'd,^ oft his view. 
Aghast, as when the infant lightning flew. 
And the stem cherub stopped the fatal road, 
Arm'd with the flames of an avenging God; 
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His youBger bod, on die poUuled ground. 
Tint fnait of death, lies pfauntiYe of a wound 
Giren by a brother's hand ; his eldest birth 
Fhes, nuuk'd by Hearen, a fbgitiYe o*er earth : 
Yet why these sorrows heap'd upon the sire. 
Becomes nor man nor angel to inquire. 

Eadi age sinn'd on, and guilt adranced with time ; 
The son still added to the father^s crime; 
Till God arose, and, great in anger, said, 
' Lo! it repenteth me that man was made. 
Withdraw thy Ught, thou Sun ! be dark, ye Skies ! 
And firom your deep abyss, ye Waters, rise !' 

The frighted angels heard the' Almighty Lord, 
And o'er the earth, from wrathful yiols, pour'd 
Tempests and storm, obedient to his word. 
Meantime his proyidence to Noah gaye 
The guard of all diat he design*d to saye: 
Exempt from general doom the patriarch stood, 
Contemn'd the wayes, and triumph'do'er the flood. 

The winds fall silent, and the wayes decrease ; 
The doye brings quiet, and the oliye peace ; 
Yet still his heart does inward sorrow feel. 
Which faith alone forbids him to reyeal. 
If on the backward world his yiews are cast, 
Tis death diffused, and uniyersal waste. 
Present (sad prospect !) can he ought descry 
But (what affects his melancholy eye) 
The beauties of the ancient fabric lost. 
In chains of craggy hill, or lengths of dreary coast t 
While to high Ueayen his pious breathings tum*d; 
Weeping, he hoped; and sacrificing, moum'd ; 
When of God's image only eight be found 
Snatch'd from the watery graye, and sayed from 
nations drowned ; 
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And of three sons, the future hopes of earth. 
The seed whence empires must receive their biith. 
One he foresees excluded heavenly grace, 
And mark'd with curses, fatal to his race. 

Abraham, potent prince, the friend of God, 
Of human ills must bear the destined load. 
By blood and battles must his power maintain. 
And slay the monarchs ere he rules the plain ; 
Must deal just portions of a servile life 
To a proud handmaid, and a peevish wife; 
Must with the mother leave the weeping son. 
In want to wander, and in wilds to groan ; 
Must take his other child, his age's hope. 
To trembling Moriah's melancholy top, 
Order'd to drench his knife in filial blood, 
Destroy his heir, or disobey his God. 

Moses beheld that God; but how beheld 
The Deity, in radiant beams conceal'd. 
And clouded in a deep abyss of light? 
While present, too severe for human sight. 
Nor staying longer than one swift-wing'd night: 
The following days, and months, and years, decreed 
To fierce encounter, and to toilsome deed : 
His youth with wants and hardships must engage. 
Plots and rebellions must disturb his age : 
Some Corah still arose, some rebel slave. 
Prompter to sink the state than he to save ; 
And Israel did his rage so far provoke. 
That what the Godhead wrote the prophet broke. 
His voice scarce heard, his dictates scarce believed^ 
In camps, in arms, in pilgrimage, he lived. 
And died obedient to severest, law, 
Forbid to tread the Promised Land he saw. 
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My father's life was one long line of care, 
A scene of danger and a state of war: 
Alami'dy exposed, his childhood must engage 
The bear's rough gripe and foaming lion's rage. 
By yarious turns his threaten'd youth must fear 
Goliath's lifted sword, and SauFs emitted spear. 
Forlorn he must, and persecuted, fly. 
Climb die steep mountain, in the cavern lie, 
And often ask, and be refused to die. 

For ever, from his manly toils, are known 
The weight of power, and anguish of a crown. 
What tongue can speak the restless monarch's 

woes. 
When God and Nathan were declared his foes? 
When every object his offence reviled. 
The husband murder'd, and the wife defiled. 
The parent's sins impressed upon the dying child? 
What heart can think the grief which he sustained. 
When the king's crime brought vengeance on the 
And the inexorable prophet's voice [land. 

Gave famine, plague, or war, and bid him fix his 
choice ? 

He died ; and, oh ! may no reflection shed 
Its poisonous venom on the royal dead : 
Yet the unwilUng truth must be express'd 
Which long has labour'd in this pensive breast ; 
D3ring, he added to my weight of care ; 
He made me to his crimes undoubied heir ; 
Left his unfinished murder to his son. 
And Joab's blood entail'd on Judah's crown. 
Young as I was, I hasted to fulfil 
The cruel dictates of my parent's will : 
Of his fair deeds a distant view I took, 
But turn'd the tube upon his faidts to look ; 
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Forgot his youth, spent in his country's cause. 
His care of right, his reverence to the laws ; 
But could with joy his years of folly 4;race, 
Broken and old, in BaUisheba's embrace ; 
Could follow him where'er he stray'd from good. 
And cite his sad example, whilst I trod 
Paths open to deceit, and track'd with blood. 
Soon docile to the secret acts of ill. 
With smiles I could betray, with temper kill ; 
Soon in a brother could a rival view. 
Watch all his acts, and all his ways pursue : 
In vain for life he to the altar fled ; 
Ambition and revenge have certain speed. 
Even there, my soul, even there he should have fell. 
But that my interest did my rage conceal. 
Doubling my crime, I promise, and deceive. 
Purpose to slay, whilst swearing to forgive : 
Treaties, persuasions, sighs, and tears, are vain ; 
With a mean lie cursed vengeance I sustain. 
Join fraud to force, and policy to power. 
Till of the destined fugitive secure. 
In solemn state to parricide I rise, 
And, ' as God lives, this day my brother dies.' 

Be witness to my tears, celestial Muse! 
In vain I woold forget, in vain excuse 
Fraternal blood by my direction spilt; 
In vain on Joab's head transfer the guilt : 
The deed was acted by the subject's hand. 
The sword was pointed by the king's command: 
Mine was the murder; it was mine alone : 
Years of contrition must the crime atone ; 
Nor can my guilty soul expect relief. 
But from a long sutceiity of gii^. 
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With an imperfect hand and trembling heart. 
Her love of truth superior to her art. 
Already the reflecting Muse has traced 
The mournful figures of my actions past. 
The pensive goddess has already taught 
How Tain is hope, and how vexatious thought ; 
From growing childhood to declining age. 
How tedious every step, how gloomy every stage. 
This course of vanity almost complete. 
Tired in the field of life, I hope retreat 
In the still shades of death ; for dread, and pain, 
And grief, will find their shafts elanced in vain. 
And their points broke, retorted from the head. 
Safe in the grave, and free among the dead. 

Yet tell me, frighted Reason, what is death? 
Blood only stopped, and interrupted breath ? 
The utmost limit of a narrow span, 
And end of motion, which with life began t 
As smoke that rises from the kindling fires 
Is seen this moment, and the next expires; 
As empty clouds by rising winds are toss'd. 
Their fleeting forms scarce sooner found than lost ; 
So vanishes our state, so pass our days, 
So life but opens now, and now decays ; 
The cradle and the tomb, alas ! so nigh, 
To live is scarce distinguish'd from to die. 

Cure of the miser's wish and coward's fear. 
Death only shows us what we knew was near: 
With courage, therefore, view the pointed hour. 
Dread not Death's anger, but expect his power ; 
Nor Nature's law with fruitless sorrow mourn. 
But die, O mortal Man ! for thou wast bom. 

Cautious through doubt, by want of courage wise, 
To such advice the reasoner still replies. 
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Yet measuring all the long continued space. 
Every successive day's repeated race. 
Since Time first started from his pristine goal. 
Till he had reach'd that hour wherein my soul 
Join'd to my body, swell'd the womb, I was 
(At least I think so) nothing ; must I pass 
Again to nothing when this vital breath 
Ceasing, consigns me o'er to rest and death ? 
Must the whole man, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble or contracted urn ? 
And never shall those particles agree. 
That were in life this individual he ? 
But sever d, must they join the general mass. 
Through other forms and shapes ordain'd to pass. 
Nor thought nor image kept of what he was? 
Does the great Word, that gave him sense, ordain 
That life shall never wake that sense again ? 
And will no power his sinking spirits save 
From the dark caves of death, and chambers of 
the grave? 

Each evening I behold the setting sun 
With downward speed into the ocean run ; 
Yet the same light (pass but some fleeting hours) 
Exerts his vigour, and renews his powers ; 
Starts the bright race again : his constant flame 
Rises and sets, returning still the same. 
I mark the various fury of the winds. 
These neither seasons guide, nor order binds ; 
They now dilate, and now contract their force ; 
Various their speed, but endless is their course. 
Prom his first fountain and beginning ooze, 
Down to the sea each brook and torrent flows ; 
Though sundry drops or leave or swell the stream. 
The whole stiU runs with equal pace the same; . 

25. BB 
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Still other wayes supply the rising unis. 

And the eternal flood no want of water mooms. 

Why then must man obey the sad decree. 
Which subjects neither sun, nor wind, nor sea? 

A flower that does with opening mom arise. 
And, flourishing the day, at evening dies ; 
A winged eastern blast, just skimming o'er 
The ocean's brow, and sinking on the shore ; 
A fire, whose flames through crackling stubble fly ; 
A meteor shooting from the summer-^y; 
A bowl adown the bending mountain roll'd ; 
A bubble breaking, and a fable told; 
A noontide shadow, and a midnight dream. 
Are emblems which, with semblance apt, proclaim 
Our earthly course ; but, O my soul! so fast 
Must life run off, and death for eyer last ! 

This dark opinion, sure, is too confined, 
Else whence this hope and terror of the mind ? 
Does something still, and somewhere, yet remain : 
Reward or punishment, delight or pain ? 
Say, shall our relics second birth receive? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live ? 
WhcB the sad wife has closed her husband's eyes. 
And pierced the echoing vault with doleful cries, 
lies the pale corpse not yet entirely dead. 
The spirit only from the body fled. 
The grosser part of heat and motion void. 
To be by fire,. or worm, or time destroy'd ; 
The soul, immortal substance, to remain 
Conscious of joy, and capable of pain? 
And if her acts have been directed well. 
While with her friendly clay she deign'd to dweU, 
Shall she with safety reach her pristine seat. 
Find her rest endless^ and her bUss complete? 
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And while the buried man we idly mourn, 
Do angels joy to see his better half return ? 
But if she has deform'd this earthly life 
With murderous rapine and seditious strife. 
Amazed, repulsed, and by those angels driven 
Prom the etherial seat and blissful heaven. 
In everlasting darkness must she lie, 
Still more unhappy that she cannot die? 

Amid two seas, on one small point of land. 
Wearied, uncertain, and amazed, we stand:. 
On either side our thoughts incessant turn, 
Forward we dread, and looking back we mourn ; 
Losing the present in this dubious haste. 
And lost ourselves betwixt the future and the past. 

These cruel doubts contending in my breast. 
My reason staggering and my hopes oppress'd, 
' Once more, (I «aid) once more I will inquire 
What is this little, agile, pervious fire. 
This fluttering motion which we call the Mind? 
How does she act ? and where is she confined? 
Have we the power to guide her as we please ? 
Whence then those evils that obstruct our ease ? 
We happiness pursue ; we fly from pain ; 
Yet the pursuit, and yet the flight is vain ; 
And whUe poor Nature labours to be bless'd. 
By day with pleasure, and by night with rest. 
Some stronger power eludes our sickly will. 
Dashes our rising hope with certain ill, 
And makes us, with reflective trouble, see 
That all is destined which we fancy free. 

' That Power superior,then,whichrules our mind. 
Is his decree by human prayer inclined? 
Will he for sacrifice our sorrows ease? 
And can our tears reverse his firm decreelt? 
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Then let refigion aid where reason fafls ; 
Throw loads of incense in» to turn the scales. 
And let the silent sanctuary show * 

What from the babbling schools we may notknow. 
How man may shun or bear his destined part of woe. 

* What shsdl amend, or what absolve our fate? 
Aqxious we hover in a mediate state 
Betwixt infinity and nothing; bounds, [founds : 
Or boundless terms, whose doubtful sense con- 
Unequal thought, whilst all we i^prehend 
Is, diat our hopes must rise, our sorrows end, 
As our Creator deigns to be our friend.' 

I said, — and instant bade the priests prepare 
The ritual sacrifice and solemn prayer. 
Select from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 
A hundred bulls ascend the sacred way : 
The artful youth proceed to form the choir, 
They breaUie the flute, or strike the vocal wire: 
The maids in comely order next advance. 
They beat the timbrel and instruct the dance : 
Follows the chosen tribe, from Levi sprung, 
Chanting by just return the holy song. 
Along the choir in solemn state they pass'd, 
— The anxious king came last. 
The sacred hymn performed, my promised vow 
I paid, and, bowing at the altar low, 
' Father of heaven ! (I said) and Judge of earth! 
Whose word call'd out this universe to birth. 
By whose kind power and influencing care 
The various creatures move, and live, and are ; 
But ceasing once that care, withdrawn that power, 
They move (alas !) and live, and are no more ; 
Omniscient Master, omnipresent King, 
To theC; to thee, my last distress I brin^. 
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' Thou that canst still the raging of the seas, 
Chain up the winds, and bid the tempests cease, 
Redeem my shipwrecked soul from raging gusts 
Of cruel passion, and deceitful lusts ; 
Prom storms of rage and dangerous rocks of pride, 
Let thy strong hand this little vessel guide, 
(It was thy hand that made it) through the tide 
Impetuous of this life ; let thy command 
Direct my course, and bring me safe to land. 

* If, while this wearied flesh draws fleeting 
breath. 
Not satisfied with life, afraid of death, 
It haply be thy will that I should know 
Glimpse of delight or pause from anxious woe; 
From now, from instant now, great Sire ! dispel 
The clouds that press my soul; from now rereal 
A gracious beam of light ; from now inspire 
My tongue to sing, my hand to touch the lyre ; 
My open'd thought to joyous prbspects raise, 
And for thy mercy let me sing thy praise : 
Or, if thy will ordains I still shall wait 
Some new hereafter and a future state. 
Permit me strength my weight of wo^ to bear. 
And raise my mind superior to my care : 
Let me, howe'er unable to explain 
The secret labyrinths of thy ways to man. 
With humble zeal confess thy awful power. 
Still weeping, hope ; and wondering, still adore : 
So in my conquest be thy might declared. 
And for thy justice be thy name revered.' 

My prayer scarce ended, a stupendous gloom 
Darkens the air ; loud thunder shakes the dome : 
To the beginning miracle succeed 
An awful silence, and religious dread. 

bb2 
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Hodden breaks forA a sore tbaa conraMMi dmy; 
The saered wood, wlucfa on tbe altar lay, 
Untoiich'd, anlighted, glows — 
Amlyrosial odour, such as nerer flows 
FroB Arab's gum, or the Sabaean rose. 
Does roand the air evolying scents diffuse: 
The bolj ground is wet with hearenly dews: 
CelestiaJ music (such Jessides' lyre. 
Such Miriam's timbrel would in vain require) 
Btrikes to my thought through my admiring ear. 
With ecstasy too fine, and pleasure hard to bear: 
And, lo ! what sees my raTish'd eye? what feds 
My wondering soul ? an opening cloud rereals 
An heavenly form, embodied and array'd 
With robes of light : I heard ; the angel said — 

' Cease, Man, of woman bom, to hope relief 
Prom daily trouble and continued grief. 
Thy hope of joy deliver to the wind; 
Suppress thy passions, and prepare thy mind. 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow ; 
Be used to sorrow, and inured to woe. 
By weakening toil and hoary age o ercome, 
t^e thy decrease, and hasten to thy tomb. 
I^avc to thy children tumult, strife, and war. 
Portions of toil and legacies of care l 
Send the successive ills through ages down. 
And let each weeping father tell his son 
That, deeper struck, and more distinctly grieved, 
lie must augment the sorrows he received. 

' The child to whose success thy hope is bound. 
Ere thou art scarce interr'd, or he is crowned. 
To lust of arbitrary sway inclined, 
(That cursed poison to the prince's mind!) 
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Shall from thy dictates and his duty rove. 
And lose his great defence, his people's love : 
III counseird, vanquish'd, fugitive, disgraced, 
Shall mourn the fame of Jacob's strength effaced: 
Shall sigh the king diminished, and the crown 
With lessen'd rays descending to his son : 
Shall see the wreaths his grandsire knew to reap 
By active toil and military sweat, 
Pining, incline their sickly leaves, and shed 
Their falling honours from his giddy head : 
By arms or prayer unable to assuage 
Domestic horror and intestine rage ; 
Shall from the victor and the vanquish'd fear, 
From Israel's arrow and from Judah's spear : 
Shall cast his wearied limbs on Jordan's flood,. 
By brothers' arms disturb'd, and stain'd with kin- 
dred blood. 
' Hence labouring years shall weep their des- 
tined race. 
Charged with ill omens, sullied with disgrace: 
Time, by necessity compelFd, shall go 
Through scenes of war, and epochas of 'woe : 
The empire lessen'd, in a parted stream 
Shall lose its course — 

Indulge thy tears ; the heathen shall blaspheme ; 
Judah shall fall, oppress'd by grief and shame, 
And men shall, from her ruins know her fame. 

* Ne^ Egypts yet, and second bonds remain,. 
A harsher Pharaoh, and a heavier chain. 
Again, obedient to a dire command. 
Thy captive sons shall leave the Promised Land ; 
Their name more low, their servitude more vile. 
Shall on Euphrates' bank renew the grief of Nile. 
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'These pointed spires that wound the ambient 
Inglorious change ! shall in destruction lie [sky^ 
LoWy leyell'd with the dust^ dieir heights unknown. 
Or measured by their ruin. Yonder throne, 
Por lasting glory built, design'd the seat 
Of kings for ever bless'd, for erer great, 
RemoTed by the invader's barbarous hand. 
Shall grace his triumph in a foreign land ; 
The tyrant shall demand yon sacred load 
Of gold and vessels set apart to God ; 
Then by vile hands to common use debased. 
Shall send them flowing round his drunken feast. 
With sacrilegious taunt and impious jest. 

* Twice fourteen ages shall their way complete ; 
Empires by various turns shall rise and set. 
While thy abandon'd tribes shall only know 

A different master and a change of woe ; 
With downcast eyelids, and with looks aghast. 
Shall dread the future, or bewail the past. 

* Afflicted Israel shall sit weeping down, 
Fast by the streams where Babel's waters run, 
Their harps upon the neighbouring willows hung, 
Nor joyous hymn encouraging dieir tongue. 
Nor cheerful dance their feet; with toil oppressed. 
Their wearied limbs aspiring but to rest. 

In the reflective stream the sighing bride. 
Viewing her charms impaired, abash'd shall hide 
Her pensive head, and in her languid face 
The bridegroom shall foresee his sickly race. 
While ponderous fetters vex their close embrace. 
With irksome anguish then your priests shall 

mourn 
Their long-neglected feasts' despair'd return. 
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And sad oblivion of their solemn days : 
Thenceforth their voices they shall only raise, 
Louder to weep. By day your frighted seers 
Shall call for fountains to express their tears, 
And wish their eyes were floods : by night, from 

dreams 
Of opening gulfs, black storms, and raging flames. 
Starting amazed, shall to the people show [woe. 
Emblems of heavenly wrath, and mystic types of 

' The captives, as their tyrant shsdl require 
That they should breathe the song and touch the 

lyre, . 

Shall say, ** Can Jacob's servile race rejoice, 
Untuned the music, and disused the voice ? 
What can we play (they shall discourse) how sing 
In foreign lands, and to a barbarous king 1 
We and our fathers, from our childhood bred 
To watch the cruel victor s eye, to dread 
The arbitrary lash, to bend, to grieve, 
(Outcast of mortal race) can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, soft, or gayl 
Alas ! when we have toil'd the longsome day. 
The fullest bliss our hearts aspire to know. 
Is but some interval from active woe ; 
In broken rest and startling sleep to mourn. 
Till mom the tyrant and the scourge return : 
Bred up in grief, can pleasure be our theme ? 
Our endless anguish does not Nature claim 1 
Reason and sorrow are to us the same. 
Alas ! with wild amazement we require 
If idle Folly was not Pleasure's sire ? 
Madness, we fancy, gave an ill-timed birth 
To grinning Laughter and to frantic Mirth." 
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* This is the series of perpetual woe 
Which thou, alas ! and thine are born to know. 
Illustrious wretch ! repine not, nor reply ; 
View not what Heaven ordains withReason*s eye ; 
Too bright the object is» liie distance is too high. 
The man who would resolve the work of fate. 
May limit number, and make crooked straight : 
Stop thy inquiry, then, and curb thy sense. 

Nor let dust argue with Omnipotence. 

^is God who must dispose, and man sustain. 

Born to endure, forbidden to complain : 

Thy sum of life must his decrees fulfil ; 

What derogates from his command is ill. 

And that alone is good which centres in his will. 

* Yet that thy labouring senses may not droop, 
(Lost to delight, and destitute of hope,) 
Remark what I, God's messenger, aver 

From Him, who neither can deceive nor err. 
The land, at length redeemed, shall cease to mourn. 
Shall from her sad captivity return : 
Sion shall raise her long-dejected head. 
And in her courts the law again be read : 
Again the glorious Temple shall arise. 
And with new lustre pierce the neighbouring skies : 
The promised seat of empire shall again 
•Cover the mountain, and command the plain ; 
And from thy race distinguish'd. One shall spring 
Greater in act thkn victor, more than king ; 
In dignity and power sent down from Heaven 
To succour earth. To him, to him 'tis, given 
Passion, and care, and anguish, to destroy : 
Through him soft peace, and plenitude of joy. 
Perpetual o'er the world redeem'd shall flow ; 
No more may man inquire, nor angel know. 
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* Now, Solomon, remembering who thou art. 
Act through thy remnant life the decent part : 
Go forth ! be strong ; with patience and with care 
Perform and suffer ; to thyself severe. 
Gracious to others ; thy desires suppressed. 
Diffused thy virtues, first of men, be best ! 

Thy sum of duty let two words contain, 
O may they graven in thy heart remain ! 
Be humble, and be just.' The angel said ; 
With upward speed his agile wings he spread. 
Whilst on the holy ground I prostrate lay. 
By various doubts impelFd, or to obey. 
Or to object : at length (my mournful look 
Heaven^ward erect) determined thus I spoke : 

* Supreme, all-wise, eternal Potentate ! 
Sole Author, sole Disposer of our fate ! 
Enthroned in light and immortality. 
Whom no man fully sees, and none can see ! 
Original of Beings ! Power divine ! 

Since that I live, and that I think, is thine ; 
Benign Creator ! let thy plastic hand 
Dispose its own effect : let thy command 
Restore, great Father, thy instructed son. 
And in my act may thy great will be done !' 
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